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No.  53. 


ITINERAKY  OF  KINO  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

npHE  following  Notes  towards  an  Itinerary  of  King 
Robert  I.  have  been  communicated  to  the  Editor  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  partly  for  the  sake  of  any  help  which 
they  may  be  found  to  afford  to  historical  students  and  partly 
in  the  hope  that  their  publication  may  elicit  some  further  data. 

A list  of  the  authorities  cited  will  be  found  at  the  end. 

The  original  Notes  are  in  reality  somewhat  fuller  than 
they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  form  here  given,  since  they 
are  combined  with  notes  of  the  itineraries  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  and  acts  of  other  contemporary  personages,  which 
throw  light  upon  those  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  they  may  see  the  light  in 
their  entirety. 


A.D.  1305-6. 
Jan.  27.  Thur. 


On  or  about  this  day 
Robert  Bruce  leaves 
London. 


Barbour,  I.  647. 


E^eb.  3.  Thur. 


Leaves  London  1 


E]xtracta  e.  Chr.  Scot.,  129-30. 


Feb. 


9.  Wed. 


1 


I 

VOL.  XIV. 


Meets  and  kills  Comyn’s 
messenger.  Joins  his 
brother  lulward  at 
Loclimaben. 

— NO.  LIII. 


Liber  Plusc.,  I.  229  ; 
Fordun,  130. 


Bower’s 


B 


2 

A.D.  1305-6. 
Feb.  10.  Thiir. 

A.D.  1306. 
Mar.  25.  Fri. 

Mar.  27.  Palm 
Stid. 

Mar.  28.  Mon. 

May  18.  Wed. 

June  19.  Sun. 
July  1.  Fri. 

Aug.  11.  Thnr. 
Sept. 
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Slaughter  of  John  and 
Robert  Comyn  at 
Dumfries. 


Liber  Pluscard.,  I.  229  ; Chr, 
de  Lanercost,  203  ] Walsing- 
ham,  I.  108  (Kalends  for  Ides). 


Anno  Regni  1. 


Robert  Bruce  at  Scone, 
Crowned. 

Scone,  Coronation  “in 
the  antient  manner.” 


The  King  sends  letters 
by  the  Abbat  of  Inch- 
affray  to  the  Earl  of 
Strathearn. 


Concerning  King’s  pro- 
ceedings about  this 
time. 


Pope  at  Burdegala  (Bor- 
deaux), writes  that 
King  has  incurred 
excommunication. 


Rout  of  Methven. 

The  King  at  Aberdeen 
about  this  time. 

King  defeated  at  Dalary. 


The  King’s  journey  to 
Rachrin  must  have 
taken  place  about  this 
time.  Sir  Keil  Camp- 
bell absent  for  12 
days;  voyage  to  Dun- 
avarty,  1 day ; at 
Dunaverty,  3 days  ; to 
Rachrin,  1 or  2 days  : 
total,  17  or  18  da  vs. 


Ch.  de  Lanercost,  203. 


Liber  Pluscard.,  I.  230  (by  mis- 
take “ Idus  ” for  “ Calendae  ”) ; 
Prynne,  III.  1122;  Ex.  e Chr. 
Scot.,  131. 

Memorial  of  that  Earl  in  Pal- 
grave,  319,  giving  events  till 
after  the  time  of  the  Rout  of 
Methfen. 

See  Chron.  Lanercost,  203-4. 


Prynne,  III.  1122;  Rymer,  II. 
998. 


Liber  Plusc.,  I.  231  ; Palg.,  329. 
Barbour,  II.  318-360. 


Rymer  II.,  1015;  Ext.  ex  Chr. 
Sc.  132;  Bower,  II.  233; 
Barbour,  II.  396 ; and  seq., 
Notes,  p.  433. 

Barbour,  IT.  794;  III.  41,  103, 
143-4,  159,  187-8,  195. 


or,  Northe/}^n  Notes  and  Queries. 
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A.D.  1306. 
Se})t.  20.  Tues. 


King  at  Tliirlwall. 


Rymer,  II.  1025.  Letter  to  the 
Lope  about  Bishops  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow. 


Sept.  29. 


Trivet  says  King  made 
an  expedition  back 
and  defeated  H.  Percy 
about  this  time,  410. 


Anno  Regni  2. 


A.D.  1307. 
Mar.  26 

(Easter). 


May  4.  Thur, 


May  10.  Wed. 


Aug.  and  Sept. 


Oct.  7.  Sat. 


I )ec.  25  (Christ- 
mas). Mon. 


Dec.  31.  Sun. 


After  Easter,  King  de- 
feats A.  de  Vallance, 
and,  within  3 days 
after,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  whom  he 
besieges  in  Ayr  till 
the  siege  is  raised  by 
the  English. 


King  at  Kilwinning. 


Battle  of  Loudoun  Hill. 


Concerning  King’s  move- 
ments at  this  time. 


King  at  Spyny, 
At  Stirling. 


Affair  of  Slenach. 


The  King  stayed  at 
Slenach  till  the  New 
Year. 


Walsingham,  I.  113-14. 


Reg.  lion,  de  Morton,  II.  11, 


Barbour,  VI.  133. 


See  Lib.  Plus.  I.  234 ; Lanerc. 
209-210. 


Registr.  Moravien,  1278. 
Registr.  Episc.  Brechin,  1.  8. 


Lib.  Plusc.,  233. 


Lib.  Pluscard.,  233. 
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Anno  Regni  3. 


A.D.  1308. 
May  23.  Thur. 


King  defeats  tlie  Cmn- 
yns,  &c.,  in  the  Battle 
of  Inverury.  He  after- 
wards lays  waste 
Buchan. 


Bower,  II.  240-1. 

Extracta  e.  Chr.  Scot.,  134. 


Aug.  15.  Thur. 
Aug.  22.  Thur. 


Within  the  octave.  King 
defeats  them  of  Argyll 
and  afterwards  be- 
sieges and  takes  Dun- 
staffnage. 


Eordun,  I.  345  ; Bower,  II.  242, 


Sept.  28.  Sat. 


King  in  Inchmahome 
(Insula  Scti.Colmoci). 


Fraser,  “ The 
407-8. 


Lennox,”  II. 


Oct.  5.  Sat. 


King  at  Dunk  eld. 


Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  II.  312. 


Oct.  31.  Thur. 


King  (?)  at  Auldearne  j Acts  of  Parliament,  I.  477. 
in  Moray,  receives  j 
homage  of  the  Earl 
of  Ross. 


Anno  Regni  4. 


A.D.  1309. 

April  2G.  Sat. 

King  at  Arbroath,  as  to 
the  persecution  of 
Bishop  of  Glasgow. 

Registr.  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  220. 

July  1.  Tues. 

King  at  Cromothy. 

Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii.  9 (11). 

Aug.  8.  Fri. 

King  at  Lochbren. 

The  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  3-4. 
John  Menteith  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

Oct.  20.  Mon. 

1 King  at  Dunstaffnage. 

Reg.  Magni,  Sig.  47. 

Nov.  10.  Mon. 

King  at  St.  Andrews. 

Cart,  de  Levenax,  2. 

Dec.  4.  Thur. 

King  at  Brechin. 

Registr.  E]usc.  Brephin,  II.  4 ; 
I.  8,  9;  R.M.S.  IT.  249  (494). 

A.  I).  1309-10. 
Feb.  24.  Tues. 


Mar.  5.  Thiir. 


A.D.  1310. 
April  15.  Wed 


A.D.  1310-11. 
Febmai-y. 


A.D.  1311. 
May  2.  Sun. 

Aug.  12.  Thur. 


( )ct.  8.  Fri. 


A.D.  1311-12. 
Mar.  12.  Sun. 


A.D.  1312. 
April  2.  (Low) 
Sun. 


April  7.  Fri. 


April  12.  Wed. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  (Queries. 
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General  Assembly  of  Hist.  MSS.  of  Scot.,  AVI  I. ; Acta 
Church  of  Scotland  Pari.,  I.  460-1. 
at  Dundee  affirms 
the  King’s  right. 

I 

I 

King  at  Dunbarton.  Hist.  MSS.,  5th  Rep.  G2G. 


Anno  Regni  5. 


King  at  Tnchmahome 
(apud  Insulam  Sancti 
1 Colmoci). 


Red  Book  of  jMenteith,  1.  51G, 
citing  Panmure  i\lS.,  xVrbroatli 
Chart,  and  IMacgregor  Stirling’s 
Inchmahome,  117. 


King  going  to  Galloway. 


Chron.  Lam,  214. 


Anno  Regni  6. 


King  at  Ayr. 

King  invades  England 
at  the  Solway. 

About  this  time  the 
King  invades  England 
again  for  a fortnight. 


King  at  Cambuskennetb. 


Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii.  9 (11). 

Chron.  Lam,  216;  stayed  three 
days  at  Lanercost,  218. 

Chron.  Lam,  216-7. 


Liber  Eccl.  ss.  Tri.  de  Scon,  101- 

102. 


Anno  Regni  7. 


King  at  Perth,  presides 
at  a judicial  combat. 


Hailes’  Annals,  II.  325. 


King  at  Inchethar  (Inch- 
ture). 


Liber.  Eccl.,  55  ; Ss.  Tri.  de  Scon, 
97;  Acta.  Parliament.  I.  512-3; 
Cal.,  Reg.  Ho.,  106. 


King  at  Dundee. 


Liber,  de  Aberbrothoc,  Pars. 
Altera.,  536  ; Charters  of  the 
Royal  Burgh  of  Ayr,  19,  20 
(where  1313  is  wrongly  given); 
Cal.,  Reg.  House,  72m 
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A.D.  1312. 
May  2.  Tues. 


Aug.  15.  Wed. 


Oct.  28,  Sat. 


Oct.  29.  Sun, 


Xov.  6.  Mon. 


Dec.  5.  Fri. 


A.  I).  1312-13. 
Jan.  8.  Mon. 

Jan.  9.  Tues. 

Feb.  26.  Mon. 
Mar.  1.  Tliui*. 

A.D.  1313. 
May  18.  Fri. 


King  at  Ayr. 


About  this  time  King 
invades  England. 


King  at  Inverness, 
Treaty  with  Hakon  V. 


Parliament  at  Inverness 
— treaty  with  Korway. 


King  at  Elgin. 


This  night  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  made  by 
the  King  to  take  Ber- 
wick. 


King  takes  Perth  by 
storm. 


Execution  of  the  Traitors 
at  Perth. 


King  at  Scotland  well. 


King  at  Scotland  well. 


Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  II.  233. 


Chron.  Lam,  219-20. 


Anderson’s  Orkneyinga  Saga, 
Introduction,  lii. 


Acta  Park,  I.  461-4 


Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  iv.  611. 


Chron.  Lan.,  220-1. 


Bower,  II.  243-5 ; Cbron.  Lan. 
221-2;  Fordun,  I.  346. 


Chron.  Lan.,  222 ; Bower,  II. 
244  : Fordun,  I.  346. 


Eegistr.  de  Aberbrothoc,  212  : 
Cal.,  Reg.  Ho.,  73. 

Registr.  de  Aberbroth,  221-2; 
Cal.,  Reg.  Ho.,  75,  75a. 


Anno  Regni  8. 


King  arrives  at  Ramsay 
in  Man  with  a large 
fleet. 

King  goes  to  the  Nun- 
nery at  Douglas,  and 
sleeps  there. 


Chron.  Regum  Manniae,  27. 


May  20.  Sun. 


Chron.  Reg.  Manniae,  27-8. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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A.D.  1313. 
May  '21.  Mon. 


May  31.  AVed. 


June  12.  Tiies. 


June  24.  Sun. 

Sept.  23.  Sun. 
Oct.  21.  Sun. 
Oct.  24.  Wed. 

A.D.  1313-14. 
Feb.  16.  Sat. 


A.D.  1314. 
June  23.  Sun. 


June  24  (Nati- 
vity of  St. 
John).  Mon. 

Sept.  23.  Mon. 

Nov.  6.  Wed. 


King  commences  siege 
of  Russyn  Castle. 


King  sends  some  galleys 
to  Ulster. 


Russyn  Castle  taken  by 
King. 


Truce  with  English  ends. 
King  threatens  Bor- 
derers, and  is  heavily 
paid  to  let  them  alone 
till  29th  Sept.,  1314. 


King  at  Lochleven. 


King  at  Dundee. 


King  at  Dundee. 


King  at  Scotlandwell. 


Chron.  Reg.  Man.,  28  (which  says 
tlie  Castle  was  taken  on  the 
15th.  Tliere  must  be  some 
mistake — see  12th  June,  hijra). 


Camden,  IV.  482.  He  was  said 
to  have  come  in  them  himself. 


Chron.  Reg.  Man.,  28  ; Camden, 
IV.  482. 


Chron.  Lan.,  222. 


Reg.  Hon.  de  Morton,  11.  11. 


Reg.  M.  Sig.,  61,  194. 


Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  III.  210-11. 


Lib.  Insulae  Mis.,  24. 


Anno  Regni  9. 


King  sleeps  at  Cambus- 
kenneth. 


Barbour,  VIII.  665,  &c. 


Battle  of  Bannockburn. 


Barbour,  IX. ; Chron.  Lan.,  225-8; 
Bower.,  II.  246-56 ; Extr.  e. 
Chron.  Scot.,  137-45. 


King  at  Lochleven. 


Reg.  Mor.,  II.  11. 


Parliament  at  Cambus- 
kenneth  — Forfeiture  j 
of  Traitors.  I 


Acta  Park,  I.  464. 


The  Scottish  Antiquary; 


A.D.  1314. 
IS^ov.  12,  Tues. 


Nov.  14.  Thur. 


Nov.  16.  Sat.  V 

A.D.  1314-15. 
Feb.  10.  Mon. 


Kino-  atCambuskennetli. 


King  at  Cambuskennetb. 


King  ab, Dunfermline. 


Kino;  at  Arbroath, 


Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  II. 
211  ; Diplomata  Scot.,  XL VI. 


Keg.  Dunf.,  229  : MS.  Hadding- 
ton Coll.,  II. 


Kecj.  Dunf.,  229-30. 


Diplomata  Scot.,  XLVll.  1 


Feb.  15.  Sat.  | Kiiui:  at  AiLroath. 


Feb.  1 8.  Tries. 


Feb.  25.  Tries. 


Mar,  3.  Mon. 


Mar.  13.  Thur. 


Mar.  14.  Fri. 


Mar.  1 8.  Tries. 


Mar.  20.  Tliur. 


King  at  Perth. 


King  at  Dumbarton. 


King  at  Dumbarton. 


Kill"  at  Arbroath. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


King  at  Dumbarton, 
grants  right  of  sanctu- 
arv  to  Luss  Church. 


Kill"  at  Arbroath. 


[ Dr.  Stuart’s  notice  of  St.  Fhllan’s 
Crozier,  &c.,  pp.  46-47  (Pro- 
! ceedings  Scotch  Antiq.,  vol. 
xii.)  ; Hist.  MSS.  Comm., 
III.  411  ; Liber  de  Aberbr. 
Pars.  Altera,  13. 


MS.  Haddington,  Coll.  II. 


Reg.  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  221. 


MS.  Haddington,  Coll.  II. 


Registr,  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  221-3. 


Reg.  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  223. 


F'raser’s  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and 
their  Country,  II.  276  ; 
“ Lennox,”  II.  18-9,  at  Dum- 
barton; Hist.  MSS.  Comm., 
III.  387. 


Red  Book  of  Menteith,  II.  224-5. 


li 


or,  NortJierii  Notes  and  Queries. 
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Anno  Regni  10. 


A.D.  1315. 
April  2.  Wed. 

King  at  St  Andrews. 

Registr.  Mor.,  11.  12. 

April  4.  Fri. 

} King  in  Edinburgh. 

1 

j Liber  de  Melros,  11.  323-4. 

April  27.  Sun. 

1 

Parliament  at  Ayr,  at 
which  the  Succession 
is  settled. 

Bower,  II.  257  ; Acta  Park,  I. 
4G4-5. 

April  28.  Mon. 

King  at  Ayr. 

Lib.  Coll.  N.  Due.,  153-4;  MS. 
Hadd.  Coll.,  11.  ; Cal.  Keg. 
Ho.,  78. 

Ai)ril  30.  Wed. 

King  at  Ayr. 

i Lib.  Coll.  K.  Due.,  154-5. 

May  1.  Tliur. 

King  at  Ayr, 

Chart.  Melros,  11.  380-2. 

June  28.  Sat, 

1 

King  at  Perth. 

Lands  and  their  owners  in  Gallo- 
way, IV.  50. 

July  22.  Tues. 

King  lays  siege  to  Car- 
lisle, 

Chron.  Lan.,  230. 

July  26.  Sat. 

: The  Catapults  begin  to 
play  on  Carlisle. 

Chron.  Lan.,  230-1 

July  30.  Wed. 

General  Assault.  ^ 

Chron.  Lan,,  231. 

Aug.  1.  Fri. 

King  raises  siege  of 
Carlisle  and  returns 
home. 

Chron,  Lan.,  232. 

Sept.  20.  Sat. 

i 

King  at  Inverkeithing. 

Munimenta  Sanctae  Crucis,  75; 
Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  79. 

1 

Oct.  10.  Fri. 

King  at  Inverkeithing. 

Reg.  Aberbrothoc,  297. 

Dec.  5.  Fri.  i 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Fraser’s  “ Earls  of  Cromartie,” 
II.  446-7.  Family  of  Kil- 
ravock,  112.  Hist.  MSS.  of 
Scotland,  II.,  xxi. 
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The  Scottish  Antiquary ; 


A.D.  1315. 
Dec.  7.  Sun. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


Family  of  Kilravock,  113. 


A.D.  1315-16. 
Jan.  6.  Wed. 
Jan.  13.  Wed. 


Note. — Within  the  oc- 
tave unsuccessful  at- 
tempt by  King  upon 
Berwick. 


Chron.  Lam,  232. 


i\Iar.  2.  Tues. 


Birth  of  Kobert  II. 


Bower,  II.  259. 


Mar.  4.  Thur.  j King  in  Edinburgh. 


Chart.  Cambuskenneth,  316. 


Mar.  6.  Sat.  ! King  in  Edinburgh. 

i 

1 


Fraser’s  “ Chiefs  of  Colquhoun 
and  their  Country,”  II.  276-7, 
Cart,  de  Levenax,  21-2,  98-9. 


Mar.  8.  Mon. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 


Keg.  Mor.,  12,  3,  Chart.  Kelso 
(Calchou),  365. 


Mar.  22.  Mon. 


King  at  Strathurd. 


Liber,  de  Scon,  98. 


Mar.  23.  Tues. 


King  at  Strathurd. 


Charters  of  the  Burgh  of  Ayr,  21 
(where  it  is  wrongly  dated 
1317). 


Anno  Regni  11. 


A.u  1316. 

April  12.  Mon.  | King  at  Perth. 


May  28.  Fri. 
June  28.  Mon. 
July  12.  Mon. 


! King  at  Ruglen. 
j King  at  Kilwinning. 
King  at  Perth. 


i 

July  18.  Sun.  King  at  Dryburgh. 


I Blackfriars  of  Perth,  8-9. 

Kegistr.  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  225. 

I 

Liber,  de  Melros,  II.  324-5. 
Pollok-Maxwell  Chartulary,  3. 
Chart.  Melros,  II.  365. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Qneries. 


A.D.  131G. 
Sept.  i.  Wed. 


Oct.  25.  Mon. 


Nov.  21.  Sun. 


Dec.  17.  Fri. 


Dec.  25.  Sat. 

(Christ- 

mas). 

Jan.  3.  Mon. 


A. IX  1316-17. 
Mar.  9.  Wed. 


A.D.  1317. 
April  4.  Mon. 

May  22.  (Pen- 
tecost)*. 


June  1,  Wed. 


1 1 


About  this  time  a report  ' Camden,  IV.  485. 

I in  Dublin  that  King 
was  in  Ireland  at  the  | 

Siege  of  Carrickfer-  1 
g«s° 

i 

! King  at  Dundee.  Registr.  Episc.  Aberdonen.  I.  43- 

I 4.  (If  King  in  Ireland,  this 

I date  impossible.) 


King  at  Melrose. 


Chart.  jNIelros,  II.  382-3.  (If 
King  in  Ireland,  this  is  impos- 
sible.) 


King  at  Clackmannan.  Chart.  Paisley,  217-8. 


King  at  Coupar-Angus.  j Chart.  Metros,  II.  346-8.  (If 

King  in  Ireland,  this  is  impos- 
sible.) 


Letter  from  Berwick  to 
Edward  II.  mention- 
ing rumour  that  King 
Robert  has  come  home. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 


Chr.  de  Lanercost,  419. 


Lib.  de  Arb.,  Pars.  Altera.,  537 
Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  83. 


Anno  Regni  12. 


Council  at  Stirling. 


Acta  Park,  1.  477. 


About  Pentecost  King  Chr.  Lanercost,  234. 
returns  home. 

Sailed  from  Carrick-  Barbour,  CXXV.  22,  &c. 
fergus  to  Galloway. 


King  at  Scone. 


Antiq.  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  III. 
313. 


King  at  Scone. 


Liber.  S.  Mariae  de  Balmerinoch, 
42. 


June  12.  Sun. 
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The  Scottish  A n tiq um 'y  ; 


A.D.  1317. 
July  12.  Fri. 

> 

June  19. 

July  24.  Sun. 
Sept.  16.  Fri. 

Sept.  17.  Sat. 
Dee,  19.  Mou. 

Dec.  21.  WeJ. 
Dec.  26.  Mon. 

A.D.  1317-18. 
Jan.  22.  Sun. 

Feb.  14.  Tues. 

Feb.  26.  Sun. 


A.D.  1318. 
Mar.  28.  Tues. 

April  1.  Sat. 

April  12.  Wed. 

May. 

July  5.  Wed. 


Kin"  at  Perth. 


Kin"  at  Restennet. 


King  at  Melrose. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 


Friar  Adam  Newton  goes 
from  Berwick  to  the 
King  at  Old  Cambus 
with  the  letters. 

King  at  Newbattle. 

King  at  Couper  Angus. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


Kill"  at  Arbroath. 


King  at  Clackmannan. 


Liber.  S.  Mariae  de  Balmerinoch, 
44. 

R.M.S.,  XLIII.  77  (1098[6]). 

Chart.  Metros,  II.  383-4. 

Keg.  Brec.,  II.  5 ; Chart.  Met- 
ros, II.  346. 

Chart.  Cambuskenneth,  61. 
Kynier,  III.  683. 


Hist.  MSS.,  5th  Rep.  622. 

Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  II.  181. 
(This  must  be  wrong,  and  see 
last  year.) 

Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  85. 

Chart.  Aberbrothoc,  219. 

Liber  Insulae  Missarum,  79. 


Anno  Regni  13. 


Berwick  taken. 


Bower,  II.  271. 


This  night  Berwick  Chron.  Lanercost,  234. 
taken. 

King  at  Berwick.  Liber  Insulae  Missarum,  79,  80. 


Great  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. 


Chron.  Lanercost,  235-6. 


King  present  at 
consecration  of 
Cathedral  of 
Andrews. 


the 

the 

St. 


Bower,  II.  271  ; Registr.  Priorat. 
S.  Andreae,  26,  says  1328. 
Bishop  W.  Lamberton  officiated. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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A.D.  1318. 


Dec.  3.  8im. 

' Parliament  at  Scone  to 

Chart.  Aberbroth,  248,  (i:c.  ; 

arrange  the  Succes- 

Bower,  11.  290-1  ; Acta  Pari, 

sion. 

I.  4G5-74. 

Dec.  5.  Tues. 

King  at  Scone. 

Idegistr.  Aberdonen.  1.  44-5  ; 

Acta  Parliament,  1.  477-8. 

Dec.  10.  Sun. 

King  at  Scone. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  11. 

Dec.  15.  Fri. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Reg.  Mor.,  II.  15-G  ; Hist.  MSS. 
of  Scot.,  11.  xxii. ; Douglas 
Book,  III.  9. 

]\lar.  4.  Sun. 

King  at  Edinburgh. 

R.M.  Sig.  V.  5 (Gil). 

A.D.  1319. 

Anno  Regni  14. 

1 

May  1.  Tues. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Fraser’s  History  of  the  Carnegies, 
1 II.  482-3. 

May  6.  Sun. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Chart.  Aberbrothoc,  220-1. 

Aug.  20.  Mon. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Liber,  de  Aberbroth.  Pars.  Altera., 
537  ; Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  86«. 

Sept.  10.  Mon. 

King  at  Aberdeen. 

1 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

Sept.  13.  Thur. 

1 

Great  assault  and  fight 
at  St.  Mary’s  Gate  of 
Berwick. 

Barbour,  CXXX.  46,  &c. 

Oct.  20.  Sat. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Reg.  Mor.,  IG. 

Nov.  10.  Sat. 

King  at  Berwick. 

Reg.  Mor.,  II.  17. 

Nov.  22.  Thur. 

King  at  Scone. 

Liber,  de  Scon,  96. 

Dec.  10.  Mon. 

j 

King  at  Berwick. 

Antiq.  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  111. 
211,  2;  Reg.  Mor.,  II.  17: 
Acta  Par.,  I.  478. 

Feb.  2.  Sat.  i 

King  at  Berwick. 

Black  Friars  of  Perth,  10. 

14 

A.D.  1320. 
April  1.  Tries. 

April  6.  Sun. 

April  17.  Thur. 
May  4.  Sun. 
May  6.  Tues. 

May  20.  Tues. 
August. 

Nov.  18.  Tues. 
Nov.  24.  Mon. 

Dec.  12.  Fri. 

A.D.  1320-1. 
j\lar.  17.  Tues. 


The  Scottish  Antiquary; 


Anno  Regni  15. 


King  at  Berwick.  Douglas  Book,  III.  355. 


Parliament  at  Arbroath, 
writes  letter  of  protest 
to  the  Pope. 


Hist.  MS.  of  Scot.,  II.  xxiv.  ; 
Acta  Park,  I.  474-5. 


King  at  Berwick. 
King  at  Arbroath. 
King  at  Arbroath. 


Lib.  Arb.  Pars.  Altera.,  538 ; 
Cal.  Reg.  Ho,,  866. 

Theiner’s  Monumenta,  254. 


Reg.  Mor.,  II.  18-9;  MS.  Hadd. 
Coll.,  II. ; Douglas  Book,  III, 
355. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


At  the  beginning  of  this 
month  the  Black  Par- 
liament at  Scone. 

King  at  Scone. 


King  at  Scone. 


King  at  Lyston. 


Registr.  de  JSTeubotle,  47. 

Bower,  II.  274-5. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  Vol.  I. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll,  Vol.  II. 
Registr.  de  Neubotle,  41,  seq. 


The  Papal  Legates  come 
to  treat  with  the  King 
at  Berwick. 


Bower,  II.  275. 


A.D.  1321. 
Mar.  30.  Mon. 


Anno  Regni  16. 


King  at  Berwick. 


Registr.  Magni.  Sigilli,  4,  11. 


April  10.  Fri. 


King  at  Berwick. 


Chart.  Melros,  II.  350-1,  John 
Menteith,  witness;  MS.  Hadd. 
Coll.,  II.  (bis). 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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A.D.  1321. 

April  12.  Suu. 

King  at  Berwick. 

April  20.  Mon. 

King  at  Berwick. 

May  10.  Sun. 

King  at  Berwick, 

July  9.  Thur. 

King  present  in  Parlia- 

ment at  Perth. 

July  10.  Fri. 

King  at  Scone,  also  at 

Perth. 

July  14.  Tries. 

King  at  Forfar. 

Aug.  4.  Tries. 

King  at  Cullen. 

Aug.  5.  Wed. 

King  at  Cullen. 

Sept.  9.  Wed. 

King  at  Forfar. 

Sept.  10.  Thur. 

King  at  Forfar. 

Sept.  21.  Mon. 

King  in  Edinburgh,  in 

Council. 

Sept.  30.  Wed. 

King  at  Jedburgh. 

Oct.  1 . Thur. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Oct.  16.  Fri. 

King  at  Perth. 

Oct.  16.  Fri. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Chart.  Kelso,  191;  .MIS.  Iladd. 
Coll,  II. 

Reg.  Mor.,  II.  20  ; Douglas  Rook, 
III.  10. 

MS.  Iladd.  Coll,  II.  {his). 


Reg.  Mag.  Sigilli,  16,  84;  Acta 
Parliament,  I.  478-9. 


Registr.  Episc.  Brechin,  II.  5-6  ; 
Robertson’s  Index  to  Charters, 
8;  Reg.  Dunf.,  246;  MS. 
Iladd.  Coll,  II.;  Reg.  ^lag. 
Sig.,  16,  84. 


Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  III.  387. 


Anderson’s  Orkney inga  Saga.  In- 
troduction, LV. 


Sutherland  Book,  III.  11. 


Acta  Par.,  I.  479  ; MS.  Iladd. 
Coll,  II. 

Registr.  Dunf.,  247  ; MS.  Iladd. 
Coll,  II. 


Acta  Pari,  I.  479. 


Reg.  Mor.,  II.  20-1. 

Chart.  Mel,  II.  355-6.  J. 
Meiiteitli,  witness. 


Liber  S.S.  Trin.  de  Scon,  99, 

100. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll  II.  {his). 
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The  Scottish  Antiquary; 


A.D.  1321. 
Oct.  20.  Tiies. 

Nov.  7.  Sat. 

A.D.  1321-2. 
Mar.  1.  Mon. 


A.D.  1322. 
April  1.  Thur. 

April  18.  Sun. 

May  12.  Wed. 

July  1.  Thur. 

July  19.  Mon. 

July  24.  Sat. 

Sept.  1 . Wed. 
Sept.  20.  Mon. 
Sept.  30.  Thur. 


King  at  Forfar. 


Chart.  Aberhrothoc,  212-3. 


King  at  Berwick. 


MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 


King  at  Dundee. 


Dr.  Stewart’s  Archaeological 
Papers,  Restennet,  312-3. 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II.  {his)', 
R.M.S.,  XYII.  75  (3583). 


Anno  Regni  17. 


King  at  Dundee. 
The  King  at  Scone. 
King  at  Glasgow. 


Registr.  Dunf.,  247. 
Blackfriars  of  Perth,  7-8. 
Registr.  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  234. 


King  leads  an  army  into 
England  to  Carlisle. 


Chron.  Lanercost,  246  ; Bower, 
II.  278. 


The  Scots  at  Carlisle  on 
their  return. 


Chron.  Lanercost,  247. 


The  Scots  return  into 
Scotland. 


Chron.  Lanercost,  247. 


King  at  Forfar. 


Chart.  Aberhrothoc,  210-1. 


Scots  besieging  Norliam.  i Rymer,  III.  975. 


King  again  invades 
England  by  the 
Solway. 


Chron.  Lan.,  247. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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A.D.  1322. 
Oct.  1.  Fri. 

King  entering  England. 

Bower,  II.  278-9.  Note. — “lie 
remained  for  5 days  at  Beau- 
mont, 5 miles  from  Carlisle.” 
Chron.  Lam,  247. 

Oct.  21. 

During  this  invasion, 
Edward  II.  was  de- 
feated at  Biland;  and 
the  Earl  of  Bichmond, 
&c.,  were  taken  from 
Kievaux,  where  they 
liad  run. 

Illust.  Scot.  Hist.,  55,  says  the 
battle  was  on  21st. 

Nov.  2. 

The  Scots  return  into 
Scotland. 

Chr.  Lam,  248. 

Nov.  24.  Wed. 

King  at  Innermessan. 

MS.  Iladd.  Coll.,  II.;  Reg.  M. 
Sig.,  IV.  212. 

Dec.  1.  Wed. 

King  at  Forfar. 

Hist.  MSS.  Scot.,  II.  25;  Lil). 
Arbro.  Pars.  Altera,  538-40 ; 
Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  86c. 

A.D.  1322-3. 
Jan.  3.  Mon. 

Compact  between  King 
and  Hartcla  at  Loch- 
niaben. 

Proceedings  Soc.  Antiq.,  Scot., 
III.  458-61.  Note.—'E.  of 
Moray  swore  for  King;  was 
King  present  1 Yes. — Chron. 
Lam  248-9. 

Jan.  8.  Sat. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Blackfriars  of  Perth,  15-16. 

Feb.  1.  Tues. 

King  at  Berwick. 

Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banfi', 
III.  292. 

Sep.  23.  Wed. 

King  at  Lochleven. 

Registr.  Mor.,  II.  23. 

! 

Mar.  20.  Sun. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

! Chart.  Aberbrothoc,  222  ; Cal. 
Reg.  Ho.,  87. 

Mar.  21.  Mon. 

Rymer  gives  a letter  of 
the  King’s,  dated 
Berwick,  21st  March, 
under  this  year,  but 
the  letter  itself  has 
no  year. 

Rymer,  III.  1003. 

VOL.  XIV. NO.  LIII.  C 
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The  Scottish  Antiquary; 


Anno  Regni  18. 


A.D.'  1323. 
Apr.  20.  Wed. 

King  at  Berwick. 

Reg.  Mor.,  II.  22. 

Apr.  26.  Tues. 

King  at  Berwick. 

Blackfriars  of  Perth,  10-11, 
17-18. 

April 

Passport  for  Earl  of 
Moray,  dated  New- 
ark, April  39  {sic). 

Rymer,  III.  1017-8. 

June  7.  Tues. 

King  at  Berwick.  Signs 
the  Peace. 

Rymer,  III.  1030-1  ; Acta.  Par., 
I.  479-81. 

July  25.  Mon. 

King  in  Parliament  at 
Scone. 

Acta.  Par.,  I.  481-2;  Reg.  Dunf., 
248. 

July  26.  Tues. 

King  at  Scone. 

Hist.  MSS.  Scot.,  II.  xxiii. 

July  28,  Thur. 

King  at  Scone. 

Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
lY.  611-2;  Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  88. 

Aug.  3.  AVed. 

King  at  Scone. 

Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  101. 

1 

Aug.  4.  Thur. 

King  still  in  Parliament 
at  Scone. 

Acta  Parliament,  I.  482. 

1 

Sept.  21.  AYed. 

King  at  Kinross. 

Reg.  Episc.  Glasg.,  I.  235-7. 

Sept.  22.  Thur. 

King  at  Kinross.  ' 

Frasers  of  Philorth,  II.  198-9; 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

Sept.  23.  Fri. 

i 

1 

King  at  Kinross. 

Robertson’s  Index  to  Charters,  28. 

Oct.  4.  Tues. 

King  at  Kinross. 

Hist.  MSS.  of  Scot.,  II.  xxviii. 

A.D.  1323-4.  1 
Jan.  16.  Alon. 

King  at  Scone. 

Orig.  Paroch.,  I.  34. 
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or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 


A.D.  1323-4. 
Jan.  20.  Fri. 


King  at  Dunfermline. 


j Charters  of  the  Burgh  of  Ayr, 
I 21-3  (where  it  is  wrongly 
dated  1325). 


Jan.  30.  Mon. 
Feb.  24.  Fri. 
Feb.  29.  Wed. 


King  at  Arbroath. 
King  at  Berwick. 
King  at  Aberdeen. 


MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

I 

: MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

I 

Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
II.  394-5. 


Mar.  12.  Mon. 


King  at  Aberdeen. 


MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 


A.D.  1324. 
Mar.  28.  Wed. 

June  10.  Sun. 

June  13.  Wed. 

July  28.  Sat. 

Aug.  1 . Wed. 

Sept.  6.  Thur. 

Nov.  7.  Wed. 

Nov.  8.  Thurs. 
Nov.  9.  Fri. 
Nov.  20.  Tues. 


Anno  Regni  19. 


King  at  Berwick. 

King  at  Glasgow. 

King  at  Glasgow. 

King  at  Rothesay. 

King  at  Scone. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

King  at  Berwick,  in 
Council. 

King  at  Berwick. 

King  at  Berwick. 

King  at  Berwick. 


Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  II.  197. 


Chart.  Cambuskenneth,  9. 


Acta  Pari.  Sc.,  I.  482. 


Charter  at  Buchanan  House. 


Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
II.  115. 

Reg.  M.  Sig.,  XIV.  389  (3136). 


Coll,  on  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  250-1  ; Acta  Far.,  I. 
482-3. 

Douglas  Book,  III.  12;  MS. 
Hadd.  Coll.,  II.  (bis). 

Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 


MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 
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A.D.  1324. 
Nov.  30.  Fri. 
(St.  Andrew). 


Dec.  12.  Wed. 


Dec.  16.  Sun. 


Dec.  20.  Tliur. 


A.D.  1324-5. 
Feb.  14.  Tliur 


Feb.  20.  Wed. 


Feb.  24.  Fri. 

Mar.  1.  Fri. 

A.u.  1324. 
Mar.  5,  Tues. 


A.D.  1325. 
Mar.  26.  Tues. 


Mar.  27.  Wed. 


]\Iar.  28.  Tliur. 


King  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  Endows  the 
chapel  at  Dumfries 
for  Christopher  Seton’s 
soul. 


M ‘Do walks  Hist,  of  Dumfries 
(quoting  Gen.  Hutton’s  MSS. 
in  Advoc.  Lib.),  p.  765-6. 


King  at  Berwick. 


MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II.  (bis). 


King  at  Berwick. 


Chart.  Aberbrothoc,  219-20. 


King  at  Berwick. 


Oliver’s  Monumenta  (of  Man), 
II.  162-5;  MS.  Hadd.  Coll., 
II. 


King  at  Berwick. 


Charters  of  Churches  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  44-6. 


King  at  Berwick. 


MS.  Hadd.  Colk,  II. 


King  at  Berwick. 


Beg.  Mor.,  II.  24-5 ; Douglas 
Book,  III.  13. 


King  at  Scone. 


Lib.  Eccles.  de  Scon,,  95-96. 


King  at  Scone. 


Fraser’s  History  of  the  Carnegies, 
II.  483  - 4 - 5 ; Charter  at 
Buchanan  House. 


Anno  Regni  20. 

King  at  Scone.  j Chart.  Melrose,  II.  325-6,  at 

least,  “ XX“°-  anno,”  Acta 
Par.,  I.  483,  533  ; Beg.  M. 

j Sig.,  69,  235. 

King  at  Scone.  | Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 

lY.  760. 

I 

King  in  Parliament  at  I Acta  Par.,  I.  483. 

Scone.  ' 
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A.D.  1325. 
April  1.  Mon. 

April  18.  Thur. 

May  2.  Thur. 
May  12.  Sun. 
May  20.  Mon. 

June  22.  Sat. 
Aug.  3.  Sat. 

Nov.  1.  Fri. 
Nov.  27.  Wed. 

Dec.  15.  Sat. 

I 

I 

Dec.  29.  Sun. 

A.D.  1325-G. 
Jan.  10.  Fri. 

Jan.  16.  Thur. 

Mar.  1.  Sat. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 


King  at  Cambus- 
kenneth. 

Account  of  expenses  of 
Koyal  visit  to  Arran. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

King  at  Cardross. 


Chart.  jMeh,  11.  359. 

Chamberlain  of  Tarl)at’s  Accounts. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


Reg.  M.  Sig.,  IV.  102-3  (where 
1326  is  wrongly  given)  ; 
MS.,  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

Reg.  M.  Sig.  XVIII.  108 -(37 17). 

Coll,  concerning  the  Shires  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  196. 


King  at  Melrose. 


Lib.  S.  Marie  de  Dryburgh,  254- 

5. 


Bishop  (John)  of 
Glasgow,  speaks  of 
the  King  as  vivd  voce, 
at  Arbroath  ? 


Theiner’s  Monumenta,  254. 


King  at  Cloueny 
(Cluny  ?) 


Liber  S.S.  Trim  de  Scon.,  100-1. 


King  at  Scone. 


Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  98-9  ; 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 


King  at  Arbroath. 


Chart.  Mel.,  327-8  ; 333-339. 


King  at  Scone. 


Chart.  Cambuskenneth,  199- 

200. 


King  at  Scone. 


Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  95-6  ; 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II.  {his). 
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A.D.  1325-6. 
Mar.  5.  Wed. 

Mar.  6.  Thur. 
Mar.  10.  Mon. 
Mar.  20.  Thur. 

A.D.  1326. 
Mar.  26.  Wed. 

July  15.  Tries. 

July  21.  Mon. 
July  22.  Tues. 

Aug.  4.  Mon. 
Aug.  5.  Tues. 
Aug.  6.  Wed. 
Aug.  16.  Sat. 
Nov.  14.  Fri. 
Nov.  15.  Sat. 
Nov.  26.  Wed. 


King  at  Scone. 


King  at  Scone. 
King  at  Scone. 
King  at  Scone. 


Fraser’s  “ Lennox,”  I.  51  ; Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.,  II.  166-7  ; 
Charter  at  Buchanan  House. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll,  II. 

Charter  at  Buchanan  House. 

Hist.  MSS.,  5th  Rep.  622. 


Anno  Regni  21. 


King  at  Clackmannan. 

1 

Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  103. 

1 

King  present  in  Parlia- 
ment at  Camhusken- 
neth. 

National  MSS.  of  Scot.,  II. 
xxvii. ; Acta  Par.,  I.  475-6, 
483. 

Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Clackmannan. 

Chamberlain  Rolls,  I.  1. 

King  at  Clackmannan, 
also  at  Dunfermline. 

/ 

Antiq.  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  IV. 
151-2;  Reg.  Dunf.,  252-3  ; 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll,  II.  (bis). 

King  at  Cluny. 

Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  102. 

King  at  Alyth. 

Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  99;  Cal. 
Reg.  Ho.,  89. 

King  at  Alyth, 

Liber  S.S.  Tr.  de  Scon.,  102; 
Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  90. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Chart.  Mel,  II.  333-5. 

King  at  Berwick. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll,  II. 

King  at  Berwick. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll,  II. 

King  at  Berwick. 

1 

; Chart.  Mel,  II.  340. 

King  at  Dundee. 

Liber  S.S.  Trim  de  Scon.,  100, 

Xov.  29.  Sat. 


or,  Northern  Notes 

and  Queries.  23 

A.i).  1326-7. 
Jan.  16.  Fri. 

King  at  Scone. 

MS.  lladd.  Coll.,  11. 

Feb.  1.  Sun. 

Unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  Norliam  Castle 
on  this  night. 

Chron.  Lam,  258-9. 

Mar.  8.  Sun. 

King  in  l^arlianient  in 
Holy  Rood  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Acta  Par.,  I.  483. 

Mar.  23.  Mon. 

King  at  Stirling. 

Reg.  Priorat.  S.  Andreae,  xxxiv. 

Mar.  24.  Tues. 

King  at  Stirling. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll,  II. 

A.D.  1327. 
April  6.  Mon. 

Anno  Reg 

King  at  Stirling. 

ni  22. 

Frasers  of  Philorth,  II.  199  ; 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  11. 

April  24.  Fri. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.  II. 

Sept.  20.  Sun. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

Chart.  Aberbrothoc,  340. 

Oct.  26.  Mon. 

Death  of  the  Queen  at 
1 Cullen. 

Bower,  II.  288. 

Nov.  7.  Sat. 

i Burial  of  the  Queen  at 
Dunfermline. 

Ext.  e Chron.,  155-6;  Annals  of 
Dunfermline,  124. 

Dec.  4.  Fri. 

King  at  Arbroath. 

i Hist.  MSS.,  7th  Rep,  721. 

A.D.  1327-8. 
Feb.  16.  Tues. 

King  at  Cardross. 

Reg.  Mor.,  II.  27-8. 

Feb.  28.  Sun. 

King  present  in  Parlia- 
ment in  Edinburgh. 

National  MSS.  of  Scot.,  11. 
xxvii. ; Acta  Parlianienta,  I. 
483-4. 

Mar.  4.  Fri. 

King  at  Edinburgh, 

Reg.  jMag.  Sig.,  XVII 1.  108 
(3717).' 

Mar.  10.  Tliur. 

King  in  Edinburgh. 

Cal.  Reg.  llo.,  94. 

Mar.  12.  Sat. 

King  in  Edinburgh. 

Antiq,  of  Aberdeen  and  Banll, 
, II.  217-8. 
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A.D.  1327. 
Mar.  16.  Wed. 


Mar.  17.  Thur. 


Mar.  20.  Sim. 


A.D.  1328. 
April  9.  Sat. 


June  6.  Mon. 


June  7.  Tries. 


June  8.  Wed. 


June  9.  Thur. 


June  13.  ]\Ion. 


June  15.  Wed. 


June  18.  Sat. 


June  19.  Sun. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 


Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
lY.  711. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 
Signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Northampton  in 
Edinburgh. 


Reg.  S.  Crucis,  86-7 ; Nat.  MSS. 
Scot.,  II.  xxvi. ; Acta  Par., 
I.  484-7. 


King  in  Edinburgh. 


Reg.  Epis.  Aberdonen.  I.  47-8. 


Anno  Regni  23. 


Death  of  the  High 
Steward  Walter. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Court  of  Exchequer,  at 
Scone. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Extr.  e Chr.,  155. 


Chamb.  Rolls,  I.  9. 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  10,  11. 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  11. 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  11,  13. 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  13. 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  13,  14 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  14. 


Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 


Ch.  Rolls,  I.  14,  15. 


or,  Nort]}ern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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A.D.  1328. 

fJune  21.  Tiies. 

Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 

^ Ch.  Rolls,  I.  15. 

June  22.  Wed. 

■ 

Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 

Ch.  Rolls,  I.  15. 

June  23.  Thur. 

Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 

Ch.  Rolls,  I.  16. 

June  25.  Sat. 

Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 

Ch.  Rolls,  I.  17. 

June  26.  Sun. 

Court  of  Exchequer  at 
Scone. 

Ch.  Rolls,  I.  19. 

July  4.  Mon. 

King  at  Glasgow. 

Liber  S.S.  de  Scon.,  103. 

July  17.  Sun. 

1 

1 

1 

Marriage  of  David, 
Prince  of  Scotland, 
and  Princess  J oan 
of  England,  at  Ber- 
wick. 

Chr.  Lan.,  261  ; Bower,  II.  291  ; 
Extr.  e Chr.,  155. 

Oct.  16.  Sun. 

King  at  Kynkell. 

Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
II.  339-40. 

Nov.  12.  Sat. 

King  at  Glasgow. 

Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  95. 

Dec.  29,  Thur. 

King  at  Scone. 

Acta  Par.,  I.  512;  Liber  Ecc.  de 
Scon.,  110;  Cal.  Reg.  Ho., 
107. 

A.D.  1328-9. 

Jan.  3.  Tries. 

King  at  Forfar. 

Chart.  Kelso,  373-4. 

Feb.  6,  Mon. 

King  at  Girvan. 

Chart,  of  the  Friars  Preachers  of 
Ayr,  3,  4. 

Feb.  21.  Tries. 

King  at  Inchmichael,  in 
Galloway. 

Chart.  Friars  Preachers  of  Ayr,  5. 

Mar.  21.  Tries. 

King  at  Inchmichael. 

Cal.  Reg.  Ho.,  97. 
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Anno  Regni  24. 


AA 

Mar. 


1 ^99 
29.  Wed. 


King  at  Glenluce. 


Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
IV.  711-2. 


Var. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


31.  Fri. 
1.  Sat. 


King  at  Monreith  in 
Galloway. 

King  at  Whithorn. 


4.  Tues.  King  at  Whithorn. 
14.  Fri.  King  at  Dundee. 


MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 

MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II.  (his). 
MS.  Hadd.  Coll.,  II. 
Diploinata  Scot.,  I. 


May  10.  Wed. 


King  at  Cardross. 


Reg.  Mor.,  II.  29. 


May  11.  Thnr. 


King  at  Cardross,  as  to 
his  heart  to  be  buried 
at  Melrose. 


Liber  de  Mel.  II.  228-29-30. 


May  28.  Sun. 


King  at  Cardross. 


Charters  relating  to  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  a.d.  1143-1540, 

p.  16. 


June  7.  Wed.  j King  dies  at  Cardross. 


Bower,  II.  292  ; Froissart,  XX. 


AUTHORITIES. 

The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland.  Record  Edition. 

Registrimi  Magni  Sigilli.  Record  Series. 

Chronicon  de  Lanercost.  Maitland  Club,  1839. 

Gough’s  Camden’s  Britannia,  1806. 

Bower,  Joannes  de  Fordun,  Scotichronicori  cum  supplementis  et  continua- 
tione  Walteri  Boweri,  ed.  Goodall,  1756. 

Rymer’s  Foedera  Angliae. 

Extracta  e Variis  Chronicis  Scotiae. 

Chronicon  Regum  Maniae.  Christiania,  1860. 

Liber  Pluscardensis.  Ed.  by  Skene,  1877,  1880. 

Barbour. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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AUTHORITIES — continued. 

The  Brus.  Spalding  Club,  1856*. 

Froissart.  Chronicles. 

Walsinghain — Historia  Reguni  Angliae. 

Anderson’s  Diploniata  Scotiae. 

Anderson’s  Orkneyinga  Saga  ; Introduction. 

Historical  MSS.  of  Scotland. 

Historical  MSS.  Commission  Reports.^ 

Theiner’s  Monumenta  (of  Scotland,  &c.). 

Oliver’s  Monumenta  (of  the  Isle  of  Man). 

Origines  Parochiales,  I.  Ban.  Club,  1850. 

Robertson’s  Index  of  Records  of  Charters.  Edinburgh,  1798. 

Sj^alding  Club  Miscellany. 

Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and  Banlf.  Spalding  Club. 

Collections  concerning  the  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff.  Spalding  Club. 
Pry  line’s  History  of  the  Pope’s  Usurpations. 

Soc.  of  Scottish  Antiq.  Proceedings,  III. 

Dr.  Stuart’s  Archceological  Papers.  Priory  of  Restennet,  1868. 

Dr.  Stuart’s  Notice  of  St.  Fillan’s  Crozier.  (Proc.  Soc.  Sc.  Antiquaries.) 
Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Calloway.  M‘Kerlie. 

Hist,  of  Dumfries.  M‘Dowall. 

Itinerary  of  Edward  II.  Hartshoriie,  priv.  printed. 

Liber  S.  Mariae  de  Melros.  Bannatyne  Club,  1837. 

Charters  of  Soltre  and  other  Churches  of  Midlothian.  Ban.  Club,  1861. 
Liber  Insulae  Missarum  [Inchaffray].  Ban.  Club,  1847. 

Liber  S.  Mariae  de  Dryburgh.  Ban.  Club,  1847. 

Chamberlain  Rolls,  3 vols.,  1836.  Ban.  Club.  (The  Court  of  Exchequer 
was  held  where  the  king  was.) 

Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Edinburgh,  1877. 

Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet.  Malt.  Club,  1832. 

Liber  Ecclesiae,  S.S.  Trinitatis  de  Scon.  Ban.  Club,  1843. 

Registrum  Episcopatus  Brechinensis.  Ban.  Club,  1856. 

Liber  Cartarum  Sanctae  Crucis  [Holyrood].  Ban.  Club,  1840. 

Liber  S.  Tliomae  de  Aberbrotlioc.  Ban.  Club,  1848. 

Liber  Collegii  Nostre  Doniine.  Maitland  Club. 

Registrum  de  Dunfermelyn.  Ban.  Club,  1842. 

Registrum  de  S.  Mariae  de  Newbottle.  Ban.  Club,  1849. 

Registrum  Episcopatus  Moraviensis.  Ban.  Club,  1837. 

Registrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis.  Spalding  Club,  1845. 

Charters  of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Ayr.  Edinburgh,  1881. 

The  Blackfriars  of  Perth.  Edinburgh,  1873. 

Liber  S.  Mariae  de  Balmerinoch.  Abbotsford  Club,  1841. 

The  Chartulary  of  Cambuskennetli.  Grampian  Club,  1874. 

Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis.  Ban.  Club,  1843. 

Register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews.  Ban.  CIuIj,  1841. 


1 In  addition  to  the  entries  taken  from  these  Eeports,  they  contain  some  notes  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  owing  to  the  imperfection  and  irregularity  with  which  the  Reports  have  sometimes  been 
compiled.  In  some  cases  charters  are  mentioned  without  mention  of  the  place  where  they  were 
executed,  and  in  others  the  annus  regni  is  omitted,  and  there  is  substituted  for  it  an  annus  Domini, 
which  may  or  may  noi  be  correct. 
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AUTHORITIES — continued. 

Liber  S.  Mariae  de  Calcliou  [Kelso].  Ban.  Club,  1846. 

Tlie  Book  of  the  Thanes  of  Cawdor.  Spalding  Club,  1859. 

A"  Genealogical  Deduction  of  the  Family  of  Rose  of  Kilravock.  Spalding 
Club,  1848. 

Registrum  Honoris  de  Morton.  Ban.  Club,  1853. 

Charters  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  Scot. 

Burgh  Records  Society,  1871. 

Douglas  Book.  Edinburgh,  1885. 

Charters  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Ayr.  Edinburgh,  1883. 

Charters  at  Buchanan  House  : MSS. 

The  Earls  of  Cromarty.  Edinburgh,  1876. 

The  Erasers  of  Philorth.  Edinburgh,  1879. 

The  Lennox.  Edinburgh,  1874. 

Pollok-iRaxwell  Chartulary.  Edinburgh,  1875. 

The  Red  Book  of  Menteith.  Edinburgh,  1880. 

The  Chiefs  of  Colciuhoun.  Edinburgh,  1869. 

History  of  the  Carnegies.  Edinburgh,  1867. 

Sutherland  Book.  Edinburgh,  1892. 

Haddington  Collections  ; MSS.  Adv.  Lib. 

Calendar  (MS.)  of  Charters  in  Gen.  Reg.  House,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  I. 


or. 


Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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THE  EEAL  “SCOTS  WHA  IIAE.” 


LD  fashioned,  if  not  forgotten,  is  the  art  of  believing  in 


its  fulness  what  was  written  long  ago.  It  is  so  much 
the  more  piquant  course  to  discredit,  and  to  l)e  sure,  there  is 
often  enough  good  ground  for  doing  so.  Yet  there  is  charm 
of  perhaps  superior  potency  in  advocating  a plea  for  creGlence 
to  claims  which  have  Ijeen  too  long  ignored. 

Scots  Wha  Ilae  appears  to  liave  had  the  fortune  of  never 
attracting  criticism  on  the  historical  side.  Neither  Dr. 
Wallace  nor  Mr.  Henley  surmises,  any  more  than  did  Burns 
himself,  that  the  perfervid  Ode  which  “ the  accidental 
recollection  of  that  glorious  struggle  for  Freedom  ” roused 
from  his  heart,  was  ]jut  the  poetic  echo  of  a far  more 
passionate  song  written  nearly  five  centuries  l)efore,  by  a 
contemporary  of  Bruce,  a high  officer  of  state,  and  a churcli- 
man,  who,  it  is  conceivable,  may  have  l)een  at  the  Ijattle  of 
the  Bannock  himself.  It  is  true  that  Burns  borrowed  his 
last  stanza  from  two  lines — with  the  eighteenth  century 
flamboyant  over  them — “ from  the  common  stall  edition  of 


^ The  passage  occurs  in  Book  VI.  cli.  2,  lines  91,  92,  of  Hamilton’s  modernised 
version  of  The  Wallace,  the  poem  of  the  alleged  Blind  Harry,  which  in 
Hamilton’s  rendering  passed  through  many  editions,  and  enjoyed  a wide 
popularity  during  the  century.  The  two  verses  in  fj[uestion,  it  should  be  said, 
relate  to  the  episode  known  to  students  of  the  poetic  forms  of  history  as  the 
Battle  of  Biggar.  They  do  not  occur  in  the  original  fifteenth  century  ])oem,  hut 
are  Hamilton’s  own. 


The  Wallace” 


A false  usperer  sinks  in  every  foe, 
And  liberty  returns  with  every  blow. 
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With  his  characteristic  generosity  in  matters  of  criticism, 
Burns  declared  this  product  of  the  Muse  of  William  Hamilton 
of  GKlbertfield,  a couplet  worthy  of  Homer.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  lines  define  the  whole  extent  of  his  indebtedness  to 
authority,  real  or  poetic.  Beyond  that  it  is  to  imaginative 
genius  and  patriotic  heart  that  we  owe  our  national  poem. 

Not  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  veritable  poet  of  the 
period,  but  to  dally  a little  among  the  more  recent  historians 
old  enough  for  the  aroma  of  antiquity  to  cling  to  their  work, 
we  may  derive  a passing  entertainment  from  John  Major, 
and  especially  from  Holinshed’s  criticism  turning  on  the 
nature  of  the  salutation  made  by  King  Eobert  to  his  army. 
Major  is  nothing  if  not  circumstantial,  as  he  pictures  Bruce 
on  a hill  top,  with  his  yellow  beard  and  blue  and  glittering 
eye,  eloquently  in  the  vernacular — in  which  he  was  an 
accomplished  orator — appealing  to  his  warriors  to  fight  for 
their  fortunes,  their  children  and  their  wives,  for  their  lives, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  land.  One  may  not  follow  him 
through  a printed  page  and  a half  quarto  of  eloquence,  but  it 
is  lawful  to  note  how  he  makes  the  King  at  the  close  of  his 
grand  oration  descend  from  the  hillock  bareheaded,  clasp  his 
nobles  in  his  arms,  and  conclude  the  performance  by  giving 
his  right  hand  in  sign  of  friendship  to  his  army,  man  by 
man.  We  must  for  once  sympathise  with  our  auld 
enemy  of  Ingland,”  in  the  person  of  Holinshed  as  Majors 
critic,  caustically  suggesting  that  Bruce  “ was  over-wearied 
before  he  had  shaken  35,000  men  by  the  hands.” 

Yet  battle  speeches  are  too  stubbornly  j^ersistent  in 
chronicle  to  be  tossed  aside  as  unceremoniously  as  John 
^lajor’s  handshake.  Such  things  were  far  more  possible 
under  the  old  military  system  than  under  the  firearm  regime, 
and  even  under  that  our  very  latest  episodes  have  shown  us 
speeches  of  pith  and  moment — cemented  by  profaiie  swearing 
sometimes,  it  is  said — enlivening  the  sanguinary  annals  of  our 
peaceful  realm.  Of  course,  the  troubadour  in  history,  and 
mayhap  the  war  correspondent  of  these  piping  times  of  our 
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own,  could  and  can  embellisli,  but  the  fact  remains — great 
things  are  said,  have  been  said,  and  will  be  said,  so  long  as 
men  go  down  to  battle,  and  the  thrill  of  danger,  the  lust  of 
victory,  and  the  weird  and  terrible  moments  of  crisis  lift  the 
heart  to  the  heroic  pitch.  Let  us  not  wonder  if  there  was  a 
speech,  and  a great  one,  at  Bannockburn. 

Barbour  gives  us  a version,  poetically  even  more  to  the 
point  than  Burns’s,  wherein  Bruce  reminds  his  men,  first, 
that  right  is  on  their  side ; second,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
enemy  is  a grand  guarantee  of  spoil  to  the  victor  ; 

“ The  thrid  is,  we  for  our  lyvis, 

And  for  our  childer  and  our  vifis 
And  for  the  fredome  of  our  land 
Ar  strenyeit  in  hattale  for  to  stand.” 

Be  bold  at  first,”  he  said,  ‘‘  think  of  the  worship  and 
joy  of  vanquishing,  honour  and  riches  both  will  be  yours  ; 
no  worse  fate  can  be  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englishmen  : — 

“ For  thai  suld  slay  us  I wat  weill, 

Richt  as  thai  did  my  brother  R’eill.” 

“You  all  know  well  what  honour  is,  demean  yourselves 
accordingly,  so  that  your  honour  be  aye  safe.  If  anyone 
dies  in  this  battle,  his  heir  shall  be  liable  for  neither  ward 
nor  relief.  And  now  God  help  us — lie  that  is  most  of 
might.  ” 

Such  is  a simple  abbreviated  paraphrase  of  the  address 
as  reported  by  Barbour,  who  wrote,  however,  full  sixty 
years  after  the  battle.  Authorities  nearer  the  time  being 
mostly  English,  were  concerned  with  themes  too  poignant  to 
have  much  space  to  spare  for  the  victorious  commanders 
utterances,  the  terms  of  which,  moreover,  they  had  small 
cliance  to  hear.  The  Malmesbury  chronicler  who,  aljout 
1325,  penned  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  descriptions  of  the 
battle,  contents  himself  by  briefly  mentioning  that  Bruce 
served  out  wine  and  bread  to  his  men,  and  encouraged  them 
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in  whatever  ways  lie  could — which  we  may  take  to  include 
cheering  words.  Baston,  the  Carmelite  friar,  in  his  remark- 
able poem  on  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen — whose  pros- 
pective victories  he  had  come  north  expressly  to  celebrate — 
devotes  but  two  lines  to  a bald  enough  description  of  the 
King’s  loudly  animating  the  Scottish  nobles  and  urging  his 
warriors  to  battle.  For  a really  contemporary  report — 
albeit  in  verse,  and,  possibly,  a trifle  too  pious  to  be  quite 
accurate — of  what  Bruce  said  we  have  only  one  author  upon 
whom  we  can  have  recourse.  This  was  Abbot  Bernard,  of 
Arbroath,  a staunch  adherent  of  King  Eobert,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Kingdom  from  practically  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  till  the  year  before  its  close.  At  that  time,”  we  learn 
from  Bower  in  his  account  of  the  great  Scottish  military 
triumph,  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  put  the  matter  into 
verse,”  and  amongst  the  quotations  happily  Bruce’s  address 
— what  we  may  consider  if  not  the  real  Scots  Wha  Hae, 
at  anyrate  the  first  edition  of  it — is  presented  intact.  In 
spite  of  an  over  emphasis  of  religious  appeal,  there  is 
throughout  this  strange  and  moving  speech  a note  so 
singularly  naive  and  realistic,  so  maladroit  from  a mere  poetic 
standpoint  in  its  final  anticlimax,  and  yet  so  surcharged 
with  meauing,  as  to  persuade  the  critic  that  the  object  in 
view  was  not  rhetoric,  but  fidelity  to  the  actual.  Even  the 
excessive  prominence  of  Biblical  language  and  confident 
invocation  of  saints  are,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  by  no 
means  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
actual  history  of  the  event.  But  our  prelude  has  been 
lengthy  enough ; it  is  time  to  set  down  as  faithfully  as 
translation  will  admit  the  words  which  Abbot  Bernard 
ascribes  to  Bruce  on  the  morning  of  Bannockburn  at  early 
dawn,  after  mass  had  been  celebrated.^ 

1 Et  ut  prtedicUis  Abbas  Bernardus  in  metro  suo  innuit  sic  prosequitur 
dicens  ; — 

Tunc  summo  mane  celebrantur  in  ordine  missae 

Rege  movente  suo,  dicenteque  corde  l:»enigno  ; 
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Lords  ! and  you  my  people  ! Accustomed  as  you  are 
To  ample  Liberty,  for  which  many  a battle 
Has  been  endured  by  kings  of  Scotland  dying  to  the  Lord  ! 
See  now  all  of  you  how,  suffering  so  many  labours. 


“ 0 proceres  et  mi  ])opule  (piil)iis  insolet  esse 
Liber tas  magna,  pro  (pia  certamina  multa 
Passi  sunt  reges  Scotise,  Domino  morientes, 

Cernite  nunc  omnes  qnot  nos  patiendo  labores 
Annis  pro  certo  jam  decertavimus  octo 
Pro  regni  jure,  pro  libertatis  lionore. 

Perdidimus  fratres  et  amicos  aU[ue  parentes  ; 

Vestri  cognati  captivi  sunt,  et  amici  ; 

Nunc  et  pra3lati  cum  clero  carcere  clausi, 

Mater  et  ecclesia  nullo  inanet  ordine  tuta, 

Nobilitas  terrae  transivit  sanguine  guerra;. 

Armati  proceres  ([uos  coram  cernitis  omnes, 

Nos,  regnum,  gentem  delere  per  im})ietatem 
Jam  decreverunt ; nec  nos  subsistere  credunt. 

Curribus  est  et  ecpiis  ipsonim  gloria  ; nobis 
Est  nomen  Domini  spes  et  victoria  belli. 

Felix  ista  dies  ; natus  Baptista  Jobannes. 

Sanctus  et  Andreas  ac  fuso  sanguine  Thomas 
Cum  sanctis  Scotia3,  patriae  pro  gentis  lionore 
Pugnabiint  bodie,  Christo  Domino  prteeunte. 

Hoc  duce  vincetis  tinem  guerrae  facietis. 

Si  pro  peccatis  vestris  de  corde  tleatis  ; 

Omnes  oll'ensas  regalis  nostra  potestas 

Ip  nos  commissas  pronunciat  esse  remissas 

lllis  qui  patrium  defeiidunt  nunc  bene  regnum.” 

Haic  ait  : et  populus  regis  verbis  animatus 
Promittit  prompte  helium  de  corde  subire. 

Bower  (Goodall’s  Edition),  A^ol.  II.  ]).  249-50, 
Lib.  xii.  cap.  21. 

I have  looked  at  several  MSS.  of  Bower  in  the  Advocates’  Lilirary,  and 
collated  the  poem  as  presented  by  them,  with  the  printed  version,  but  found  no 
divergences  of  the  slightest  moment.  The  Cu])ar  MS.  (Adv.  Lib.,  No.  35,  1.  7), 
followed  by  the  MS.,  35,  6.  7 (“  Yis  cronykill  ves  in  Sant  Colmes  Insche — id.  e., 
Emonia”),  contains  a prose  account  of  the  speech,  just  before  the  insertion  of 
Bernard’s  verses.  By  it  the  King  is  made  to  argue  that  inferiority  of  forces 
raises  no  presurai)tion  of  defeat,  a proposition  duly  fortilied  by  reference  to  the 
Maccabees  and  by  citations  from  Vegetius,  and  has  passages  of  energetic  appeal 
concerning  wives,  children,  lives,  and  rights  which,  like  the  belittling  of  the 
efficacy  of  mere  numbers,  recall  Barbour’s  lines.  Goodall  who  so  fre(|uently 
([notes  the  Cupar  MS.  as  a variant  reading  from  the  text  he  used,  does  not  do  so 
in  this  instance. 

VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LIII. 
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We,  for  at  least  these  eight  years  past,  have  fought 
For  the  right  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  honour  of  Liberty. 

We  ourselves  have  lost  brothers,  friends,  and  relatives ; 

Your  kinsmen  and  your  friends  are  captives ; 

Even  bishops  and  priests  are  shut  up  in  prison ; 

Mother  Church  herself  remains  by  no  means  secure  ; 

The  nobility  of  the  land  has  perished  in  the  blood  of  war. 

Those  armoured  barons,  whom  you  see  all  before  you. 

Have  now  in  their  impiousness  determined  to  wipe  out  us, 
the  kingdom,  and  the  nation. 

And  they  do  not  believe  that  we  can  withstand  them. 

Their  glory  is  in  chariots  and  liorses  ; but  for  us 
Our  hope  of  battle  and  victory  is  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Happy  this  day  on  which  was  born  the  Baptist  John  ! 

St.  Andrew  and  St.  Thomas  (whose  blood  was  shed) 

Shall,  along  with  the  saints  of  Scotland,  for  the  honour  of 
their  country. 

Fight  this  day  ; with  Christ  the  Lord  commanding. 

Led  by  Him  you  shall  conquer  and  make  an  end  of  the  war. 
If  for  your  sins  you  in  your  hearts  repent ; 

And  our  own  royal  power  proclaims  that  all  offences. 

Against  ourselves  committed,  are  pardoned 
To  those  who  this  day  doughtily  defend  their  native  King- 
dom. 

“ Thus  he  speaks,”  concludes  our  poet,  in  two  simple  but 
efficient  and  moving  lines.  “ Thus  he  speaks,  and  inspired 
by  the  King’s  words,  the  people  pledge  themselves  to  the 
battle  with  eager  heart.” 

Those  who  know  most  of  medimval  thought  and  expres- 
sion,  and  remember  how  far  the  power  of  utterance  halted 
behind  the  feeling  it  sought  to  voice,  know  best  how  much 
passion  throbs  here.  And  it  is  passion  which,  along  its 
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guiding  lines  of  patriotic  piety  and  pride,  aims,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  much  less  at  ornament  than  chronicle.  For  it  is 
instinct  with  history,  and  its  contemporary  note  is  sus- 
tained and  strong.  When  the  poet  might  have  wrapped 
his  matter  in  an  allusive  figure,  he  gives  us  sober  compu- 
tation of  the  eight  years  from  1 300.  Those  eiglit  years, 
part  of  them  spent  in  eluding  bloodhounds  in  Galloway, 
wild  years,  the  record  of  Avhose  powerful  and  romantic 
situations  sometimes  lifted  Barbour,  no  easy  task,  above 
himself!  Years  of  which  a French  knight  and  historian  (who 
in  1327  served  under  Edward  111.  in  the  wild-goose  pursuit 
of  the  good  Sir  James  over  the  AVeardale  Moors)  declared 
that  it  was  found  in  a history  made  hy  the  said  King  Rohert, 
how  the  good  King  Edward  [the  First]  chased  him  th-rough 
the  great  forests  for  three  or  four  days  with  hungry  l)lood- 
hounds ! “ The  right  of  the  Kingdom,  the  honour  of 

Liberty  — could  definition  be  more  precise  ? Bruce  had 
himself  to  mourn  the  execution  of  three  brothers,  Thomas, 
Alexander  (a  churchman),  and  Nigel,  as  well  as  of  Sir 
Christopher  Seton,  his  brother-in-law,  and  other  adherents 
allied  to  him  by  friendship  and  blood.  The  grand  old  thrice 
and  four  times  forsworn  Bishop  AYishart  of  Glasgow  was 
still  in  durance  in  England  when  the  front  of  battle  lowered 
at  Bannockburn.  In  the  mind  of  the  Abbot  of  Arljroath 
such  infringements  of  the  divinity  that  should  hedge  a 
prelate,  no  doubt  went  the  further  home,  because  in  1312 
his  own  immediate  predecessor.  Abbot  John  (then  no  longer 
a dignitary  but  a plain  monk)  was  a prisouer  of  war,^  and 
continued  to  be  detained  in  custody  l)y  the  English,  pending 
the  adjustment  of  adequate  ransom.  Mother  Church  could 
certainly  never  be  secure  while  such  things  were  possible  in 
the  present,  and  whilst  in  the  past  there  was  so  much  to 

1 liegistrum  (Vetus)  de  Aherhrothoc,  289.  Abbot  Bernard  wrote  of  him,  “quod 
pater  Johannes  dudum  abbas  monasterii  de  Aberbrothoc  et  modo  simplex 
monachus  de  guerra  captus  fuit  in  Anglia  . . . et  detentus  est  tan({uam  captiviis 
penes  ipsos  pro  redernpcione  facienda.” 
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remember  of  struggle  with  York  and  Canterbury.  Wish  art 
was  regarded  as  a martyr  on  behalf  of  his  Church  as  well  as 
of  his'  country.  The  roll  of  dead — of  the  executed  and  the 
slain — after  1306  sufficiently  verifies  the  allegation  of  the 
havoc  the  war  had  wrought  on  the  Scottish  families  of  birth. 

We  may  pass  over  the  chariots  and  horses  and  the 
robust  confidence  of  the  Scots  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
remarking  that  the  adaptable  genius  of  our  religion  of  peace 
has  enabled  it  to  accommodate  itself  surprisingly  to  the 
necessities  of  corporal  battle.  Christians  have  been  known 
to  ride  against  Christians,  adjuring  each  other  to  charge  in 
the  name  of  the  Cross,  to  strike  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary.  The  allusions  in  the  poem  to  various  saints  are 
quite  intelligible.  The  24th  of  June,  Midsummer,  the  red 
letter  day  of  the  battle,  was  of  course,  John  the  Baptist’s 
festival.  It  does  not  naturally  occur  to  us  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  battle  shout,  “ St.  Andrew ! ” is  funda- 
mentally a religious  invocation.  But  here  a deeply  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  poem  asserts  its  prominence.  AYe  may 
remember  that  it  was  to  St.  Andrew,  as  ‘‘protector  of  the 
kingdom,”  that  Bruce  in  1318,  in  special  and  solemn  religious 
service, ^attributed  his  “illustrious  victory.”  In  this  poem 
the  national  patron  does  not  stand  alone,  St.  Andrew  has 
l^eside  him  the  martyr  of  Canterbury,  and  with  these  two 
are  the  Saints  of  Scotland.  The  force  of  this  allusion 
becomes  apparent  from  the  connection  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  one  hand  with  our  poet  himself,  and  on  the  other 
with  at  least  one  of  the  saints  of  Scotland  whose  services 
were  not  despised  on  battlefields.  It  was  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  that  King  AA^illiam  the  Lion  dedicated 
the  monastery  of  Arbroath  on  its  foundation  in  1178. 
And  amono-st  the  ffifts  with  which  he  afterwards  endowed 
the  new  monastery  was  the  keepership  of  the  Brechbennach, 
or  sacred  banner  of  St.  Columba.  Enrolled  in  the  Arbroath 


1 Bower,  ii.  271. 
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Cliartulary  stands  the  charter  wliereby,  between  1204  and 
1211,  William  granted  to  the  monastery  that  keepership,  and 
along  with  it  the  lands  of  Forglen,  in  Banffshire,  to  be  held 
by  tenure  of  doing  for  the  same  the  service  from  tliat  land 
which  is  due  to  me  in  the  army,  with  the  foresaid  Brech- 
bennach.”  Bernard,  as  abbot,  was  therefore  feudally  liable 
to  have  the  Brechbennach  forward  in  its  due  place  with  the 
Scottish  spears  that  day,  when  his  king  had  need  of  all 
the  saints  of  Scotland  he  could  command.  Amongst 
these  Columba  took  no  second  place.  An  ancient  hymid 
in  his  honour  adjures  him  to  be  the  sword  of  the  Scots 
— Ensis  Scott  ovum  sis — and  the  Irish  annals,  under  the  year 
909,  tell  of  his  crozier  used  by  the  men  of  Alban  as  their 
standard  at  the  head  of  every  battle.  Evidently  it  was 
])c]ieved  that  death  and  canonisation  had  not  at  all  impaired 
the  muscular  virtue  of  Columlja’s  arm — which  in  the  hesh  wvas 
by  most  accounts  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
warlike  exploits  before  he  quitted  the  field  and  settled  down 
to  regulation  sanctity  at  Iona.  There  are,  therefore,  power- 
ful presuppositions  favourable  to  the  argument  that  the 
Ijanner  of  this  indubitable  battle-saint  was  carried  some- 
where in  the  ranks  of  Scotland  on  the  eventful  day  of 
Bannockburn. 

That  it  was  actually  so  cannot  of  course  be  absolutely 
alhrmed,  although  as  in  the  case  of  the  ‘‘  Quigrich  ” or 
crozier  of  St.  Fillan  (the  presence  of  which  on  the  field  is 
supported  l)y  a closely  analogous^  chain  of  direct  and  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  varying  quality),  it  may  be  permitted  to 
cherish  a very  strong  surmise.  Whether,  if  present,  with  or 
without  the  company  of  the  quigrich  of  that  other  saint  of 
Scotland,  Columba’s  Brechbennach  and  the  stout  assurance  of 


1 Printed  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs  Councils,  Vol.  II.  276. 

2 Dr.  John  Stuart,  iiu  the  last  of  the  many  admirable  papers  he  wrote,  set 
forth  with  all  fairness  the  case  for  St.  Fidan,  and  for  the  probaUe  truth  of  the 
tradition — somewhat  over-adorned  by  Boece — that  this  historic  relic  was  indeed 
at  the  battle  (Proc.  Soc.  Anticp  Scot.,  Vol.  XII.  122-182). 
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bis  martial  aid  attached  and  confirmed  any  more  waverers  to 
the  national  cause  than  did  the  royal  promise  of  pardon  to 
criminals  is  a question  which  migdit  lead  us  into  unprofitable 
issues.  It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  Barbour  ascribes 
to  Bruce  a pledge  against  the  exaction  of  ward  and  relief,  the 
taxes  levied  upon  heirs  on  their  succession  to  land.  Abbot 
Bernard’s  allusion  cannot  be  interpreted  to  carry  the  same 
sense,  l)ut  the  somewhat  unromantic  colour  which  it  throws 
upon,  at  least,  some  of  the  champions  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence is  perfectly  paralleled  by  many  unsophisticated 
evidences  that  on  the  English  side  the  armies  were 
systematically  recruited  from  the  sanctuaries  and  the  gaols. ^ 
There  are  even  instances  where  persons  short  of  an  ear  or  so 
— possibly  due  to  having  had  the  missing  member  cut  off  for 
burglary  or  other  serious  crime— received  testimonials  that 
such  amputation  had  been  accomplished  not  by  the  hangman 
but  by  the  Scots.  The  promise  of  pardon  was  the  lure  held 
out  for  the  enlistment.  Bruce’s  offer,  therefore,  only  corre- 
sponded to  English  proclamations  of  the  same  period.  No 
doubt  it  did  not  lend  itself  too  happily  to  poetic  purpose  : 
its  presence,  all  unheroic  as  it  is,  suggests  that  actuality, 
not  invention,  was  the  occasion  of  its  introduction. 

AYith  all  the  limitations  whether  from  supposed  crudity 
or  any  other  cause  Bernard’s  poem  deserves  a better  fate  than 
the  forgetfulness  which  has  befallen  it.  The  crudities,  as  I 
have  sought  to  show,  are  more  seeming  than  real.  This 
Chancellor’s  daily  duty  was  to  give  secretarial  form  to  his 
master’s  diplomatic  and  public  deliverances.  Thus  habitually 
speaking,  as  it  were,  in  the  king’s  voice,  it  was  no  new  thing 
for  him  to  render  in  appropriate  language  what  the  king  had 
said.  Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  he  wholly  failed  when  the 


1 In  illustration  of  this,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  Eotiili  Scotiae,  i. 
254-55,  where,  in  the  year  1333,  pardons  estimated  by  the  editor  as  amounting  to 
“ two  or  three  thousand  ” in  number  were  granted  to  criminals  on  condition  of 
service  in  Scotland.  These  pardons  were  for  all  kinds  of  crime,  that  of  murder 
being  .pre-eminent. 
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demand  lay  somewhat  outside  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
chancery.  Although  the  attributed  speech  might,  indeed, 
draw  too  liberally  on  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the  stock  idioms 
of  the  Church — the  commonplaces  of  the  age — there  is  no 
word  to  mar  its  grand  occasion.  A royal  heart  l)eats  in  the 
a|)peal ; a royal  dignity  rests  upon  the  words ; aud  there  is, 
at  least,  one  critic-  to  hold  them  worthy  of  a king  of  Scotland 
at  Bannockburn.  Would  tliat  the  mantle  of  Burns  might 
descend  for  an  hour  upon  some  son  of  song  who  could 
translate  with  a fervour  of  patriotism  like  Bernard’s  own. 

Geo.  Neilson. 


% 
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DUNKELD  CATHEDEAL. 

"TTZE  observe  that  the  Geueral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
* ' Scotland  has  had  under  consideration  the  position  of 
Dunkeld  Cathedral  in  relation  to  the  Church.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  by  the  Dunkeld  Presbytery  to 
inquire  into  this  matter  reported  the  existence  of  two  royal 
warrants,  one  of  which,  dated  1811,  grants  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  to  the  parish  of  Dunkeld  to  be  used  as  the  parish 
church  in  all  time  coming,  while  the  other,  dated  the  follow- 
ing year,  makes  the  grant  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
and  his  heirs,  on  condition  that  they  keep  the  fabric  of  the 
said  Cathedral  in  proper  repair  in  time  coming.  Both  war- 
rants, apparently  drafted  hy  English  lawyers,  are  loosely 
drawn,  and  the  preamble  of  the  second  warrant  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  operative  part  of  the  deed.  It 
appears  that  a Crown  grant  had  been  applied  for  to  rejDair 
the  church,  in  which  application  his  Grace  of  Atholl,  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
were  joint  petitioners,  but  although  a royal  warrant^  was 
issued  (1811)  in  response  to  the  petition,  the  grant  was  not 
received  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  money  was 
only  obtained  after  a second  petition  by  the  Duke  and  the 
issue  (1812)  of  a second  warrant.  The  present  Duke  of 
Atholl,  in  a letter  made  public  since  the  meeting  of  Assembly, 
states  that  the  reason  why  a fresh  warrant  was  necessary 
was  because  there  was  in  reality  no  parish  of  Dunkeld 
— a fact  admitted  by  the  Presbytery  in  the  petition  of 
1799 — and  this  is  certainly  set  forth  as  the  reason  in  the 
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second  petition.  The  Presl)ytery,  recognising  tlie  coni})licated 
position  of  affairs,  judiciously  resolved  to  approach  his  Grace 
with  the  view  of  taking  joint  action  in  memorialising  the 
Crown  to  amend  the  warrant  of  1812  in  the  direction  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  of  Impury,  which  was  to  have  the 
relation  of  the  Cathedral  of  lJunkeld  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land more  clearly  defined.  This  course,  however,  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  parish  minister,  who  appealed  against 
the  Presbytery’s  resolution,  first  to  the  Synod,  and  then  to 
the  General  Assembly.  By  a large  majority,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery,  and  appointed 
a committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Presbytery  in  giving 
effect  to  their  resolution. 

We  have  given  the  above  short  narrative  of  the  case  in 
order  that  our  readers  who  have  not  waded  through  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Church  Courts,  may  have  some  understanding 
of  the  points  involved,  but  our  chief  interest  lies  in  the  pre- 
servation— as  distinct  from  restoration — of  the  ancient  fabric. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  the  Dukes  of  Atlioll  have  not  fulfilled 
their  oldisfation  under  the  warrant  of  1812  to  maintain  the 

O 

structure.  From  first  to  last  the  Atlioll  family  have 
expended  large  sums  on  the  Cathedral,  and  since  the  date 
of  the  grant  they  have  maintained  the  choir  at  their  own 
charges  as  a place  of  public  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunkeld.  The  present  Duke,  in  his  letter  of  29th  October 
last,  renews  the  undertaking,  and  so  far  as  the  upkeep  of 
the  fabric  is  concerned,  no  further  assurance  is  required. 
Nobody  has  asserted  that  the  parish  minister  loses  anything 
in  status  or  in  stipend  by  the  existing  arrangement.  If  there 
is  no  parish  of  Dunkeld,  there  is  a parish  of  Dowally  over 
which  the  minister  has  clerical  jurisdiction,  and  in  respect  to 
his  assertion  that  Dunkeld  Cathedral  is  not  pul  die  enough, 
there  is  no  complaint  of  the  public  not  having  all  the  access 
they  require.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  John 
Cheyne’s  advice  to  leave  matters  as  they  are,  was  the  best 
in  the  circumstances,  but  now  that  the  question  has  been 
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raised,  we  trust  the  Presbytery  and  Assembly  Committee 
will  be  successful  in  coming  to  a satisfactory  understanding 
with  'his  Grace,  who,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a staunch  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  church  preservation  and  church  restoration. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  movement  for  the  restoration  of  Dunkeld 
Cathedral,  the  movers  must  naturally,  and  for  two  reasons, 
approach  the  Duke  courteously  and  amicably — firstly,  because 
no  restoration  can  proceed  without  his  consent ; secondly, 
because  his  co-oj3eration  in  any  work  of  church  restoration  is 
a pure  act  of  grace,  and  is  no  part  of  his  legal  duty  as  a 
heritor. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  IN  COURTESY.^ 

MS.  Ashmold,  61.  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

{/.  20.)  TX^HO-SO-EU^^i^  wylle  thryue  or  the 
^ ^ Muste  vertus  lerne  and  c^trtas  ]je, 
Fore  who  in  zowthe  no  vertus  vsythe 
In  age  all  men  hy'?)^.  refusythe. 

Clerkys  ]>ai  canne  E seyens  seuene 
Seys  ])at  c^^7Tasy  camme  fro  heue?i 
When  gabryell  owre  lady  grette 
And  elyzabeth  with  here  mette. 

All  vertus  be  closyd  in  ci^rtasy 
And  alle  vyces  in  vilony. 

Aryse  be-tyme  oute  of  thi  bedde 
And  blysse  E brest  and  thi  forhede, 

Than  wasclie  thi  bonder  and  thi  face, 

Kerne  E hede  and  aske  good  grao,Q 
The  to  helpe  in  all  E werkes, 

Thou  schall  spede  bette?’  what  so  ]>o\x  carpes. 
Than  go  to  E chyrche  and  here  a messe 
There  aske  me?*sy  fore  E trespasse, 

To  whom  I>ou  nietys  comme  by  E weye 
Curtasly  gode  niorue  sey  ; 

When  hast  done  go  breke  thy  faste 
Nlith  mete  and  drynke  of  gode  repaste. 
Blysse  E mouthe  or  pou  it  ete 


1 Believed  to  be  hitherto  unpriiited. 
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The  hetiev  schalle  l3e  clyete. 

Be-fore  Y mete  say  po\i  grace 
' It  ocupys  hot  lytell  space  ; 

Fore  oure  mete  and  drynke  and  vs 
Thanke  we  oure  lord 
A pater  noste?’  and  Aue  mary 
Sey  fore  h®  saulys  pat  in  peyne  ly, 

Than  go  labo^^?’  as  poi\  arte  bownde 
And  be  not  Idylle  in  no  stounde. 

Holy  scrypto^t7’  pus  it  seyth 
To  ye  pat  arte  of  cristen  feyth, 

Iff  po\i  labott?"  pOM  muste  ete 
That  with  hondes  pou  wyst  gete  ; 

A byrd  hath  wenge5  for  to  fie 
So  man  hath  armes  laboryd  to  be. 

Luke  be  trew  in  worde  and  dede 
In  alle  werkes  p^n  schall  h^u  spede. 
Treuth  wyL  neuer  his  maste?’  schame  ; 
It  kepys  lijm  out  off  sy^^ne  and  Ijlame. 
The  weys  to  heue^i  pei  bene  H's  tweyne 
iMercy  and  treuthe  as  clerkes  seyne ; 
AVho-so  wyll  cormre  to  p^  lyfe  of  blysse 
To  go  F weys  he  may  not  mysse. 

{f.  20^)  Make  no  promys  bot  it  be  gode 

And  kepe  poii  it  with  myght  and  mode, 
Fore  euery  p^mnys  it  is  dette 
That  with  no  falsed  muste  be  lette. 

God  and  ney bores  lufe  all-wey 
AVelle  is  F than  may  h<5u  sey, 

Fore  so  h<5u  kepys  all  F Hwe 
AYff/^-oute  any  fere  drede  or  awe. 
A^ucallyd  go  to  no  counselle ; 

That  longer  to  p^  with  pat  thow  melle. 
Scorne  not  F pore  ne  hurte  no  mane. 


1 MS.  has  wyt. 
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Leriie  of  the  tecbe  ca?nie. 

Be  no  glosere  nor  no  mokere, 

Ne  no  iierimnies  no  wey  lokere. 

Be  not  prowd  Ijot  meke  and  lynd 
And  with  tlii  better  go  be-hynd  : 
When  Y better  schewys  his  wylle 
To  he  haue  seyd  f)<5u  muste  be  stylle. 
AVhen  spekes  to  any  mane 
Hond  fote  and  fynger  kepe  styll  |;an  ; 
And  hike  vppe  in-to  his  face 
And  c^^/*tase  be  in  euery  place. 

Nith  y fynger  schew  J)on  no-thynge, 

Nor  ])e  not  lefe  to  telle  tydinge. 

Iff  any  man  sey  welle  of  pe 

Or  of  thi  frende^  tliankyd  muste  lie. 

Haue  few  wordes  and  wysly  sette 
Fore  so  pou  may  thi  worschyppe  gete. 

Vse  no  suerynge  nope/*  lyenge 
In  thi  sellynge  and  thi  byenge, 

Fore  and  pou  do  pou  arte  to  blame 
And  at  pe  last  pou  wylle  haue  schame. 
Oete  y gowd  with  trewe[t]h  and  wynne 
And  kepe  y out  of  dette  and  synne. 

Be  loth  to  greue  and  leffe  to  pies, 

Seke  p^^  pes  and  lyfe  in  es. 

Off*  whoine  pou  speke^*  where  and  when 
Avyse  pe  welle  and  to  what  men. 

When  pou  commys  vnto  a dore 
Sey  god  be  here  or  pou  go  ferre. 

AVer-eue?’  pou  coinmys  speke  honestly 
To  se?’  or  dame  or  per  meny. 

Stand  and  sytte  not  furth  with  alle 
Tylle  he  byde  p*^  pat  rewyls  p®  halle  : 
AAdiere  he  bydis  per  must  pou  sytte 
And  fore  none  oper  change  ne  byte. 

[f.  21.)  Sytt  vpright  and  honestly 
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Ete  and  drynke  and  be  feleyly, 

Parte  v^iih  hem  ]>a\j  sytes  Y by  ' 

Thus  teches  Y clame  c?,/.rtasy. 

Take  Y ^ith  thi  clene  knyfe, 

Be  cold  of  spech  and  make  no  stryfe. 
Bakbyte  no  man  Yt^  is  awey, 

Be  glad  of  alle  men  well  to  sey. 

Here  and  se  and  sey  thou  nought 
Than  schall  fx^u  not  to  profe  be  brought. 
WftA  mete  and  drynke  be-fore  Y sette 
Hold  Y plesyd  and  aske  no  bette. 

Wype  thi  mouthe  when  f>ou  wyll  drinke 
Lest  it  foule  thi  copys  brinke. 

Kepe  clene  thi  fyngeres  lypes  and  chine 
Fore  so  f)<^u  may  thi  wyrschype  wy^me. 
In  y mouth  when  Y mete  is 
To  drynke  or  speke  or  lauzh,  I-wys, 
Dame  c^^rtasy  fore-bydes  it  the. 

Bot  p7uyse  thi  fare  wer-so-euer  ]}ou  be, 
Fore  be  it  gode  or  be  it  badde 
In  gud  worth  it  muste  be  had. 

Whe7i  spyte.5  be  welle  were 
Where  so  spytes  nyze  or  fere. 

Hold  F hand  be-fore  thi  mouth 
When  b^^u  spytes  and  hyde  it  couth. 
Kepe  Y knyfe  both  clene  and  scherpe 
And  be  not  besy  for  to  kerpe. 

Glens  Y knyfe  wftA  some  cutte  bred 
Not  with  thi  cloth  as  I Y I’ede. 

\Hith  any  fylth  to  fowle  Y clothe 
A cw?Tase  mane  he  wylle  be  lothe. 

In  Y dysch  sett  not  Y spone 
No])e7"  on  Y brynk  as  vnlermyd  done. 
When  b<5u  sopys  make  no  noyse 
Wft/i  thi  mouth  as  do  boys. 

The  mete  Yit  V trencher  is 
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Putt  it  not  in- to  Y dyscli. 

Gete  sone  a voyckr 

And  sone  avoyd  poii  thi  trenchers. 

When  tlii  holier  take  Y coppe 
Drinke  thi  selfFe  and  sett  it  vppe. 

Take  the  coppe  vjiih  thi  hondes 
Lest  it  falk  ])er  as  k^u  stonde^. 

When  thi  bette?’  spekes  to  the 
Do  off  thi  cape  and  bow  Y kne, 

{f.  2P')  At  thi  tabull  nopcr  crache  ne  claw 

Than  men  wyllc  sey  arte  a dawe. 
Wype  not  thi  nose  nor  D nosthirlys 
Than  menc  wyll  sey  Ipou  come  of  cherlys. 
Make  pow  nofier  cate  ne  hond 
Thi  felow  at  L taljulle  round 
Ne  pley  with  spone  trenchere  ne  knyffe. 
In  honesty  and  clenys  lede  k^u  thi  lyffe. 
This  boke  is  made  fo?’  chylder  zonge 
At  the  scowle  pat  byde  not  longe, 

Sone  it  may  be  conyd  and  had 
And  make  them  gode  iff  k^i  be  bad  ; 

God  gyff  them  grace  ve?*tuos  to  be 
Fore  than  pei  may  both  thryff’  and  the. 

amen  i\uod  Rate. 
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7'he  Ameiiity  of  Ilolyrood  Palace. 

The  announcement  that  the  Crown  is  in  treaty  to  let  Croft-an-Righ  as  a 
cooperage  will  surprise  those  who  remember  that  at  the  instance  of  the 
Kdinhnrgh  Town  Council  this  place  was  purchased  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  amenity  of  Holyrood.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  project  will  he  persevered  in  after  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  That  it  should  ever  have 
been  thought  of  is  a proof  of  the  neglect  of  Scottish  royal  palaces,  of  which 
there  is,  unfortunately,  so  much  cause  to  complain.  Holyrood  Palace  itself, 
though  still  occasionally  the  abode  of  royalty,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
cared  for.  The  shabbiness  of  the  picture  gallery,  and  the  mean  appointments 
of  the  Palace  generally,  elicit  comments  the  reverse  of  complimentary  from 
many  visitors.  We  observe  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  dine 
with  the  Royal  Archers  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Holyrood  on  the  6th  July, 
and  if  someone  would  point  out  to  His  Royal  Highness  a few  of  the 
evidences  of  Governmental  neglect,  some  improvement  might  result. 

The  Oldest  Known  Picture  of  Stirliny. 

An  oil  painting  purchased  in  an  Edinburgh  sale-room  last  spring  turns 
out  to  be  the  oldest  known  picture  of  Stirling.  It  has  been  identified  as 
the  work  noticed  by  Walpole  in  his  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,” 
as  a view  of  Stirling  Castle  painted  by  Yosterman,  with  figures  by  Wyck. 
The  probable  date  is  1673,  which  is  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  date  of 
Slezer’s  views,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  oldest.  The  picture  was  for 
many  years  in  Herbertshire  Castle,  Stirlingshire,  and  an  interesting  circum- 
stance is  that  in  1853,  when  this  mansion-house  was  displenished,  the  late 
Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  then  a young  man,  got  a commission  to 
copy  the  picture  for  a Stirling  lawyer.  In  1876,  at  the  sale  of  this  gentle- 
man’s effects,  there  was  a keen  competition  for  Harvey’s  copy,  which 
realised  upwards  of  £100.  The  original  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation, 
and  having  been  secured  by  a well-known  local  collector,  Mr.  John  E. 
Shearer,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  find  a permanent 
resting-place  in  the  ancient  and  royal  burgh. 
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Old  Bridges  over  the  Bannock  Burn. 

Ill  the  course  of  taking  down  an  old  building  in  the  village  of 
Chartershall,  the  workmen  found  an  interesting  stone  with  the  following 
inscription  : — “This  bridg  was  built  by  the  Justic  of  Peace  of  Sterlingshyer, 
ano  169G.”  The  stone  evidently  formed  the  date  stone  of  the  original 
bridge  over  the  Bannock  at  Chartershall,  which,  like  so  many  others,  was 
destroyed  during  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  present  bridge  bears  the  date 
1747,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  inscribed 
stone  was  utilised  as  a door  jamb,  with  the  inscription  turned  into  the  wall. 
It  was  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  oldest  bridge 
over  the  Bannock  was  erected  at  the  village  of  Bannockburn,  in  151G,  by 
Robert  Spittal,  tailor  to  King  James  IV.,  and  founder  of  Spittal’s  Hospital 
in  Stirling.  Spittal  also  built  the  original  Bridge  of  Teith,  near  Donne, 
and  the  Bridge  of  Tullibody.  A tablet  inserted  in  the  Bannockburn  Bridge 
commemorates  the  first  builder,  and  also  bears  that  the  structure  was 
repaired  by  the  Justices  of  Peace  in  1710,  and  that  twelve  feet  was  added 
to  the  breadth  by  the  Trustees  in  1781. 

The  Casket  Letters. 

Lady  Mary  Baillie-Hamilton,  in  an  article  in  one  of  the  June  magazines, 
states,  from  personal  inspection,  tliat  the  casket  at  Hamilton  Palace  which 
is  alleged  to  have  contained  the  famous  Queen  Mary  letters,  is  actually 
silver  gilt  of  French  sixteenth  century  workmansliip.  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson, 
in  his  “ Casket  Letters,”  maintains  that  it  lacks  the  gilding  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  so  cannot  be  completely  identified.  It  appears  that  an  old  letter 
kept  in  the  casket  tells  its  history — that  it  is  “ the  box  that  caryd  letters 
and  tokens  by  messengers  to  and  againe  between  IMary  Queen  of  Scotland 
and  the  Earle  of  Bothwell,”  that  it  was  bought  from  “ a papist  ” by  the 
Marchioness  of  Douglas,  mother  of  the  third  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  that, 
after  having  been  sold  to  a jeweller,  it  was  bought  back  again  by  the 
Duchess  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  it  had  belonged  to  tlie  Queen.  Also, 
it  is  stated  that  when  first  bought  from  the  papist  it  had  the  Queen’s  (his- 
tory requires  the  French  King  Francis’s)  arms  engraved  upon  it,  but  that 
these  were  erased  by  the  Marchioness,  who  substituted  her  own.  All 
which  leaves  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  authenticity  of  the  casket 
has  yet  been  established. 

A Puzzling  Flag  Inscription. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  last  session  of  the  Stirling  Natural  History 
and  Archaeological  Society  there  was  exhibited  the  old  “ pensall,”  or 
pennon,  of  the  Stirling  Incorporation  of  Skinners  and  Glovers.  This  flag, 
which  is  of  the  streamer  shape,  is  made  of  silk  of  various  colours,  and  is  in 
a very  tattered  condition.  Along  the  top  is  sewn  a piece  of  sheepskin  for 
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the  pole  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  pole,  which  had  a finely  carved 
head,  has  unfortunately  disappeared.  The  emblems  of  the  skinner  craft — a 
hand,  a;-  pair  of  skin-cutting  scissors,  and  a “ moon  ” knife  or  scraper — are 
cut  out  in  leather  and  attached  to  the  flag  on  both  sides.  Small  discs  of 
leather  also  form  centre-pieces  in  other  parts  of  the  flag.  Near  the  top  are 
painted  the  arms  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  letter  R below  (probably  standing 
for  Rex),  and  then  follows  a motto  which  has  so  far  proved  a puzzle.  It  is 
clearly  enough  painted  on  the  flag,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

FINIS  MO-PERPET 
VANNO 

A newspaper  correspondent  suggests  that  the  motto  is  Italian,  and  may  read 
Finismo  }myetue  [cose]  vanno,  “Until  things  everlasting  go.”  This  render- 
ing is,  however,  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  some  of  our  readers 
may  he  able  to  supply  a better. 

An  Old  Sundial. 

The  Scots  Pictorial  for  April  contained  an  illustration  of  the  sundial 
at  Lochgoilhead,  which  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  At 
present  it  stands  in  front  of  the  farmhouse  at  the  head  of  Lochgoil,  and  is 
protected  from  the  Sassenach  by  an  iron  railing.  But  the  farm  was  in  more 
ancient  times  the  village  inn,  and  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  the  common 
market-place  for  a very  wide  surrounding  district,  and  the  sundial  at  that 
time  was  situated  some  twenty  yards  or  thereby  to  the  east  of  its  present 
position.  On  the  north  side  the  monument  has  an  inscription.  The  lower- 
most stone  hears  the  date  1626.  Above  this  is  a stone  carved  with  the 
figure  of  a cross  of  St.  Andrew.  The  stone  immediately  above  this  again 
has  a carved  centre  vuth  the  letters  around  it,  while  another  somewhat 
similarly  carved,  further  up  the  pillar,  bears  the  letters  The  stone 

intervening  between  those  so  lettered  has  a chiselled  heart-shaped  figure. 
AVhat  the  inscription  signifies  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested tliat  the  S.C.C.  refers  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  a former 
laird  of  the  estate,  while  the  other  letters  might  represent  Dame  Helen 
IMacDougall  or  MacNaughton,  probably  his  wife.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of 
Ardkinglas,  however,  son  and  heir  of  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  was 
not  made  a baronet  until  1679.  There  is  nevertheless  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  dial  was  erected  to  commemorate  some  event  in  the  Ardkinglas 
family,  possibly  a marriage. 

The  Royal  Vaidt  of  Ilolyrood. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  wrote  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  on  the  16th 
]May  anent  the  disgraceful  condition  in  which  this  vault  has  been  kept  for 
many  years.  Tiie  cause  of  complaint  will  now,  it  is  expected,  be  speedily 
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removed,  as  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff  lias  written  from  the  Scottish  Office, 
Whitehall,  stating  that  “the  subject  will  receive  due  attention.”  When  the 
royal  vault  was  constructed  at  Holyrood  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  all  the  remains  that  could  be  collected  were  carried  thither — an 
operation  which  was  easy  enough,  inasmuch  as  they  were  embalmed  and  en- 
closed in  lead.  So  they  rested  in  safety  until  the  troublous  times  of  1G88, 
when  the  Revolution  mob  “ wrenched  open  the  leaden  ccrfhns  and  scattered 
the  bones  of  James  V.  and  Magdalen  of  France,  with  those  of  other  royal 
personages,  over  the  paved  aisles  of  the  Abbey  Church.”  For  a century  or 
so  the  bones  were  exposed  in  the  open  to  the  elements  and  to  the  public 
gaze.  Robert  Chambers  records  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
a beldame  cicerone  would  describe  the  bones  in  this  style — “ King  Jamie’s 
shouther,  and  nearly  the  hale  o’  the  Countess  o’  Roxburgh,  and  baith  Lord 
Darnley’s  thie  banes,  wi’  a guid  bit  o’  the  Yerl  o’  Buchan’s  back.”  Shame 
at  length  compelled  the  authorities  to  collect  the  remains,  and  place  them  in 
the  vault  on  stone  shelves  laid  in  the  wall  of  the  old  Norman  doorway. 
There  they  lay,  bleached  white,  up  till  a few  months  ago,  when  by  Her 
Majesty’s  command  they  were  carefully  collected  and  reinstated  in  the 
restored  tomb.  The  only  coffin  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
remains  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  which  was  unearthed  in  1848  in  the  removal 
of  Trinity  College  Church  to  make  way  for  the  North  British  Railway. 

Ai’chceological  liesearch  in  Crete. 

The  Times^  special  correspondent  in  Crete  writes  from  Canea,  23rd 
May  :--“It  is  proposed  to  establish  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
excavations  in  Crete  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and 
Mr.  I).  G.  Hogarth,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  The 

undertaking  has  received  the  sanction  of  Prince  George,  who  has  consented 
to  become  patron  of  the  fund.  Several  sites  of  typical  historical  importance 
have  been  reserved  for  British  exploration,  including  Knossos,  Praesos, 
Lyttos,  the  Caves  of  Psychro  (Dicte),  Kamaras,  and  Paxos,  and  the 
prehistoric  fortresses  of  Kalamavka  and  Zakros,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  island  nearest  to  Egypt.  It  is  intended  to  begin 
operations  at  Knossos  and  Praesos.  The  objects  found  will  be  placed  in 
the  Candia  Museum,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  transferred  to  the  ancient 
Venetian  Armoury.  A considerable  sum  will  be  required  in  order  to 
prepare  the  l)uilding  for  their  reception.  The  headquarters  of  the  fund 
will  be  at  Candia,  where  a house  has  been  already  secured.  Important 
discoveries  are  anticipated,  throwing  light  upon  the  derivation  of  European 
culture  from  Egypt,  the  history  of  ‘ Mycenaean  ’ civilisation,  and  the  early 
begirrnings  of  Greek  art  and  social  life.  Withirr  the  last  few  days  a large 
Mycenaean  sepulchral  chamber  has  beeir  discovered  by  Mr.  Evans  at 
Mileto,  near  Cairdia,  containing  two  earthenware  chests,  adorned  with 
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decorative  designs,  and  a score  of  fine  painted  vases,  some  of  which  present 
entirely  novel  types.  The  chests,  which  contained  human  bones,  were 
extracted  with  some  difficulty,  and,  together  with  the  vases,  have  been 
placed  in  the  Candia  Museum.” 


Ciuerp. 

Alexander  Johnston  of  Ayr. — The  name  of  this  individual  appears 
among  those  who  fell  at  PTodden  {Scot.  Antiq.,  XIII.  p.  170).  I should 
like  to  know  the  origin  of  this  Ayr  family  of  Johnston.  By  the  help  of 
Paterson’s  “Obit  Book  of  Ayr,”  I find  that  Alexander  Johnston  was  the 
son  of  Arthur  Johnston,  of  Ayr,  and  Janet  Otterburn,  his  wife,  for  the 
safety  of  whose  souls  their  son  caused  yearly  prayers  to  be  said  in  the 
Cliurch  of  St.  John,  of  Ayr.  Prayers  were  eventually  also  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Alexander,  but,  unfortunately,  the  page  containing  the 
particulars  of  the  Obit  has  been  lost  or  cut  out,  or  we  might  learn  some- 
thing of  his  wife  and  children.  An  Adam  and  a William  Johnston  are 
mentioned  as  living  at  Ayr  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  the 
20th  May,  1555,  John  Johnston  acts  as  notary-public  to  an  instrument  on 
the  Protestation  of  the  Burgesses  of  Ayr  regarding  their  exemption  from 
bearing  witness  in  any  Court  outside  the  Burgh.  Adam  Johnston  was  a 
bailie  from  1578  to  1597  ; and  a James  Johnston  was  bailie  in  1612,  being 
in  1608  tlie  king’s  nominee  for  that  office.  On  the  8th  July,  1614,  he  had 
a charter  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  lands  of  Westfuird,  in  the  bailliary  of 
Kyle-Stewart,  and  in  1616  his  name  appears  with  others  of  the  county  as 
serving  on  an  assize.  This  James  married  Isobel  George,  and  left  two  sons. 
Tlie  younger,  Archibald,  married  Janet  Wallace,  and  was  alive  in  1633. 

The  earliest  connection  I have  come  across  of  a Dumfriesshire  Johnston 
with  Ayrshire,  is  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Johnston,  daughter  of  the 
Laird  of  Johnston,  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Craigie,  about  1460. 

F.  A.  Johnston. 


IR  e p l i c s. 

A Silver  Dollar  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  137).  This  is  probably  a coin  of  Holland. 
Coins  of  this  type,  although  not  this  particular  piece,  are  shown  on  page  297 
of  The  Illustrated  Encijclopedia  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  the  World, 
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from  A.D.  1885  hack  to  B.c.  700,  published  by  A.  M.  Smith,  533  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  1886 — a work  from  the  large  number  of 
its  illustrations  specially  useful  for  tracing  modern  coins. 

The  full  legend  on  the  obverse  may  presumably  be  read  jNIOneta 
ARGentea  PROvinci^  CONFOEderationis  RELGic^  WESTFriesland- 
icus — or  whatever  the  adjective  would  be.  The  motto  on  the  reverse  is 
given  by  Mr.  Berry.  In  1625,  the  date  of  this  coin,  Maurice,  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  second  son  of  William  the  Silent,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  same  year  by  his  brother  Frederick  Henry,  but  nothing  in  the  coins  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  this  period  indicated  the  ruler  for  the  time  being. 
The  territory  of  these  Provinces  was  formerly  a part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  Collier  says  made  “ part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  latterly  it  was  by  the  Latins 
called  Belgium,”  under  which  name  it  appears  on  this  coin  along  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  five  baronies — probably  the  place  of  mintage — West- 
friesland,  as  distinguished  from  Cost-  or  Eastfriesland  in  Westphalia. 
Subsequently  the  United  Ih’ovinces  came  to  be  known  as  Holland,  being  all 
included  under  the  place-name  of  the  most  ini])ortant  of  them.  As  showing 
this  pre-eminence.  Motley  (“History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  London, 
1869,  Yol.  IV.  p.  524)  gives  a table  showing  that  in  1609  the  Province 
of  Holland  contributed  to  the  finances  of  the  States  more  than  one-half 
(55  J per  cent.)  of  the  whole  budget,  Friesland’s  contribution  being  at  the 
same  time  11^  per  cent. 

There  were  doubtless  at  one  time  many  of  the  States’  coins  current  in 
Scotland.  The  intimate  commercial  relations  subsisting  between  this 
country  and  the  United  Provinces  would  naturally  induce  such  a result. 
To  this  important  trading  connection,  though  perhaps  partly  also  to  their 
similarity  in  value  to  the  English  currency,  was  doubtless  due  the  exce})tion 
made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Flemish  (and  French)  coins  when 
she  ordered  all  the  foreign  coins  then  current  in  England  to  l)e  called  in 
and  melted  down.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  coins 
then  current  in  England  when  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  order,  of  Spanish  gold  alone  the  value  of  £2600  was  sent  in  to 
the  mint  in  a single  week  (Stowe’s  “Annals”).  Nor  was  the  case  different 
in  Scotland.  Ruddiman  says  that  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the  greatest 
part  of  the  coin  then  current  in  Scotland  was  foreign  coin  brought  from 
other  nations,  and  not  money  coined  in  Scotland  ; and  notwithstanding  that 
in  1601  the  whole  foreign  and  native  coinage  current  in  Scotland  was  called 
in  to  the  mint  to  be  melted  down,  it  is  recorded  by  the  same  writer  that  at 
the  Union  when  the  Scottish  currency  was  again  called  in,  in  order  that  all 
the  coin  throughout  Great  Britain  should  be  brought  under  the  same  regula- 
tion, it  was  found  that  in  1707  there  was  brought  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
of  foreign  silver  money  value  in  sterling  money  to  the  amount  of  £132,080, 
17s.,  while  the  Scottish  silver  coin  only  amounted  to  £239,036,  13s. 
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The  complications  in  business  transactions  which  such  a mixed  currency 
must  have  given  rise  to  are  well  shown  in  W edderhurne^ s Compt  Bulk 
(Scot.  Hist.  Socy.).  Many  references  to  the  varieties  of  foreign  coin  passing 
through  a merchant’s  hands  will  be  found  noticed  in  that  volume.  Many 
references  to  foreign  coins  occur  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer, and  later  in  the  Kirk-Session  Records  of  the  Parishes  in  Scotland,  and 
an  interesting  chapter  could  be  written  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

A.  Hutcheson. 

Broughty-Ferry. 


Old  Gold  Coins  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  138). — The  Hary  or  Henry  noble  or  Rial 
was  an  English  coin  long  current  in  Scotland.  The  Noble  was  first  coined 
by  Edward  III.,  and  subsequently  by  all  the  English  Sovereigns  down  to 
Jas.  I.  (of  England)  “ Ane  piece  of  gold  called  ye  holie  gaist,”  I have  not 
been  able  to  identify  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  Irish  piece,  perhaps  a 
medal  (metal  not  named)  in  Henry  A^II.th’s  time,  bearing  on  one  side  “the 
Holy  Ghost  like  a dove;”  Legend,  Sancti  Spiritus  gratia  adsit  7iohis  et 
vivamus^^  (Ducarel’s  Anglo-Gallic  Coins,  p.  82).  Information  of  this  piece 
might  be  got  from  Dr.  A.  Smith’s  Irish  Coins  of  Henry  VII.,  pub.  in  the 
Trans,  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Ami.  XIX.,  1840,  a work  I have  not  been 
able  to  consult.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  who  finds  this  work  accessible 
would  examine  and  communicate  results.  Henry  V.  of  England  struck 
some  gold  coins  called  Salutes  and  Half  Salutes,  from  bearing  on  one  side 
a representation  of  the  Salutation  of  the  Aurgin.  Henry  VI.  continued  this 
type,  and  on  some  of  the  specimens  figured  in  Ducarel’s  Anglo-Gallic  Coins, 
a bird  like  a dove,  possibly  intended  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  represented 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Angel  who  stands  before  the  Virgin.  In 
the  “ Inventure  of  the  clething  abilyementis  and  uthir  graith  of  King 
James  A",  maid  the  25  Alarch,  1539,”  printed,  Edinburgh,  1815,  pp.  49-76, 
there  occurs  the  following  item,  “the  hatt  that  come  from  the  Paip  of  fray 
velvett  with  the  Holy  Gaist  sett  all  with  orient  perle.”  Further,  it  may  be 
worthy  of  remark  that  an  “Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ” was  instituted  in 
1198  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  service  to  the  sick.  These  may  have  had 
some  recognition  of  their  emblem  on  coins  or  medals. 

A.  Hutcheson. 

Broughty-Ferry. 


Alston  Family  (AMI.  XIII.  p.  138).  According  to  The  Old  Country 
Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Gentry  (edition  1878,  p.  60),  James  Alston  of 
Aluirburn,  second  son  of  George  Alston  of  Aluirburn,  “married  Ellen  AValker, 
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and  had  a son,  George,  who  went  to  Australia,  wliere  lie  remained  a number 
of  years,”  and  returning  died  in  this  country.  This  George,  however,  was 
born  4th  February,  1793,  and  died  15th  July,  1848.  His  tombstone  is  in 
Glassford  Churchyard.  He  was,  moreover,  first  cousin,  not  nephew,  of 
John  Thomas  Alston,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  1821-1822.  Provost 
Alston  had  a nephew,  George,  but  he  was  the  late  George  Alston  of 
Craighead,  Lanarkshire,  and  was  born  about  1820.  The  present  head  of 
the  family  is  William  Hamilton  Alston,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  great  grand- 
son of  John  Alston,  eldest  son  of  George  Alston  of  Muirburn. 

A.  W.  G.  L.' 


Allardice  of  Memis  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  192). — I.  Kobert  Allardice, 
merchant  in  Brechin,  was  treasurer  of  the  city,  1726-1727,  and  bailie, 
1728-1730.  His  name  also  appears  among  the  councillors  in  1731 
(Black’s  History  of  Brechin,  pp.  342-343).  He  died  before  13th  April, 
1739,  when  his  son  David,  merchant  in  Brechin,  was  served  heir  general 
{Indexes  to  Services  of  Heirs  in  Scotland). 

II.  David  Allardice,  merchant  in  Brechin,  was  a councillor  in  1740, 
1744,  and  1745.  He  became  bailie,  26th  June,  1747,  and  continued  till 
1751  ; was  again  bailie  from  1765  till  1783,  being  designated  “elder”  after 
1770  (Black’s  History,  pp.  345-349).  “David  Allardice  of  Menius,  Baillie 
in  Brichine,”  was  one  of  the  undertakers  for  building  the  bridge  over  the 
West  Water,  on  the  Edzell  road,  in  1771,  commemorated  in  the  inscription 
on  the  north  'wall  (Jervise’s  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions,  p.  311).  According 
to  Edwards’  Historical  Guide  to  Brechin  (p.  59),  Bailie  Allardice’s  house 
is  still  pointed  out  near  the  jMeikle  Mill  in  Brechin.  He  was  probably 
father  of  the  after-mentioned  Eobert  of  Memus,  David,  merchant  in 
Brechin,  and  Dr.  John  Allardice.  He  had  also  a daughter,  mentioned  in 
1748  (Black’s  History,  p.  150).  He  probably  died  about  1783.  James 
Allardice,  tenant  in  Drums,  Parish  of  Brechin,  was  out  in  the  ’45  {List  of 
Persons  concerned  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745-1746,  p.  152).  He  was 
afterwards  resident  in  Brechin,  and  may  have  been  a relation  of  the  bailie. 

III.  David  Allardice,  younger,  was  a merchant  councillor  from  1771 
till  1784,  the  designation  “younger”  being  dropped  in  1784.  Described  as 
“merchant  in  Brechin,”  he  was  served  heir  of  conquest  general  to  his 
brother,  John  Allardice,  Surgeon,  E.I.C.S.,  6th  April,  1786  {Services 
of  Heirs). 

David  Allardice  was  served  heir  of  provision  general  to  his  uncle, 
Kobert  Allardice  of  Memus,  18th  July,  1793  {Services  of  Heirs). 

A.  W.  G.  B. 
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Yule  and  Christmas  : Their  Place  in  the  Germanic  Year.  By 

Alexander  Tille,  Ph.I).,  Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  London : Lavid  Nutt, 

1899.  4to,  pp.  218.  Price  £1,  Is.  net. 

Q,uestions  of  chronology  are  always  interesting  to  historical  students, 
the  interest  not  infrequently  being  due  to  the  perplexing  intricacy  of  the 
matter.  The  problems  connected  with  the  Germanic  year,  which  are 
interesting  and  important  enough  in  themselves,  are  rendered  more  so  by 
the  rich  layer  of  folk-lore  with  which  they  are  encrusted.  Hence  this 
book,  though  very  learned  and  very  elaborate,  is  by  no  means  dull.  The 
critical,  ingenious,  and  painstaking  author  sets  himself  to  clear  up  the 
uncertainties  which  envelop  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Germanic  year  ; and 
to  trace  the  adoption  of  the  Poman  Calendar,  the  introduction  of  the 
festival  of  Christ’s  Nativity,  and  the  revolution  brought  about  by  these 
events  in  custom,  belief,  and  legend. 

Ur.  Tille  holds  that  the  tri-partition  of  the  Germanic  year  is  an 
unshakable  fact,  although  etymology  points  to  a dual  division.  The  dual 
division,  he  explains,  is  of  Aryan  home  growth  ; the  tri-partition  of  foreign, 
probably  Egyptian,  extraction.  As  the  year  which  the  Aryans  took  over 
consisted  of  six  tides  of  .sixty  days  each,  its  units  served  as  readily  for  a 
dual  division  as  for  a tri-partition.  When  the  tides  were  combined  in  twos 
the  years  were  divided  into  thirds ; when  combined  in  threes,  the  years 
were  divided  into  halves.  One  of  these  tides  was  known  as  Yule.  Among 
the  Goths  of  the  sixth  century,  liuleis  covered  November  and  December ; 
while  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  seventh  century,  Geola  covered 
December  and  January.  From  this  variation  Dr.  Tille  infers  that  in  the 
one  case  Yule  had  been  shifted  a fortnight  forward,  in  the  other  a fortnight 
back ; and,  therefore,  that  it  originally  began  about  the  middle  of 
November,  when  also  began  the  Germanic  winter  and  year.  He  is 
satisfied  that  the  Germanic  festival,  incidentally  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
was  held  in  the  first  half  of  November,  was  the  ancient  festive  New  Year 
of  the  race,  and  was  in  later  times  changed  into  the  Feast  of  Martinmas. 
As  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Germanic  New  Year,  Martinmas  was  closely 
associated  with  both  the  tri-partition  and  the  dual  division  of  the  year. 
By  the  three  legal  terms  of  Martinmas,  Mid-Lent,  and  Mid- July  the  year 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  consisting  of  a long  hundred  of  days. 
By  Martinmas  and  Mid-May  the  year  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  Martinmas  was  the  oldest  legal  term,  and  as  such  he 
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also  finds  it  at  a very  early  date  on  German  soil.  While,  so  late  as  1525, 
Mid-May  was  the  other  half-yearly  term  in  Germany,  it  still  shares  the 
honour  with  Martinmas  in  Scotland. 

Through  the  adoption  of  the  Jidian  Calendar,  the  Calends  of  January 
in  course  of  time  became  to  the  Germans,  as  to  others,  the  beginning  of  the 
year ; and  by-and-by  they  transferred  to  it  the  usages  connected  with  their 
own  New  Year.  But  in  the  fourth  century  the  Roman  Bishop  Liberius, 
in  casting  about  for  a suitable  day  on  which  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  had  fixed  on  the  25th  of  December,  the  pseudo-winter-solstice  of 
the  Julian  Calendar;  and  in  the  sixth  century  the  Christian  era  was 
reckoned  to  have  begun  on  that  day.  The  outgrowth  of  this  was  the 
moving  of  the  New  Year  from  the  Calends  of  January  to  the  alleged 
birthday.  The  Nativity  Style  thus  introduced  was  in  turn  upset  by  the 
consideration  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  had  begun  with  Ilis  conce])tion, 
and  so  the  25th  of  March  was  adopted  as  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
was  the  Annunciation  Style,  which  was  also  doomed  to  go  in  favour  of  the 
revived  Calends  of  January. 

“ Germany,”  says  Dr.  Tide,  “ is  the  country  whicli  laid  most  stress  on 
Christmas  as  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that 
fact  that  even  now  in  Germany  a great  number  of  customs  are  connected 
with  Christmas,  which  in  France  and  Great  Britain  belong  to  New  Year.” 
The  transference  of  the  name  Yule  to  Christmas  day  he  traces  to  ITakon, 
King  of  Norway,  in  the  tenth  century  ; and  alleges  that  this  new  name  for 
it  did  not  become  popular  in  England  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
Scotland  until  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  In  the  laws  of  King  Alfred 
he  holds  that  it  means  not  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  but  several  days, 
perhaps  twelve,  about  that  time.  The  cases  in  which  Yule  unmistakably 
means  the  25th  of  December,  to  the  exclusion  of  adjoining  days,  are,  he 
says,  very  rare  and  very  late. 

As  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  mediaeval  historians  were  very  far 
from  being  harmonious  in  their  practice.  Sir  Thomas  Dulfus  Hardy  points 
out  that  they  used  the  1st  of  January,  the  25th  of  March,  tlie  24th  of 
September,  the  25th  of  December,  and  also  the  movable  feasts  of  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection.  In  different  monasteries  the  year  was  begun 
at  different  dates.  Beda,  Sir  Thomas  thinks,  reckoned  from  the  25th  of 
December  or  25th  of  March  indifferently ; but  observes  that  from  some 
passages  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  calculated 
the  historical  year  from  one  Imperial  Indiction  (24th  September)  to  the 
other.  Asser  appears  to  have  commenced  the  year  on  the  25th  of  March. 
The  compilers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  began  the  year  on  different 
days ; and  Florence  of  Worcester  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  followed 
them  in  that  respect,  but  for  the  later  periods  evidently  used  the  1st  of 
January.  “At  what  period  the  Nativity  or  Mid-winter  Day  was  univer- 
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sally  adopted  as  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  cannot  be  stated  positively,” 
says  Sir  Thomas,  ‘‘but  it  was  certainly  after  the  year  891,  and  perhaps  not 
before  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  ” {Monumentci  Historica  Britannica, 
pp.  104,  117,  118,  122,  126).  E.  W.  Kobertson  holds  that  in  the  time  of 
Beda  the  indiction  was  reckoned  from  September  in  Kent  as  well  as  in 
Northumbria;  but  that,  between  Beda’s  death  and  the  opening  of  the  ninth 
century,  this  system  was  superseded  by  the  custom  of  calculating  the  indic- 
tion from  Christmas-day,  although  the  Indiction  of  Constantinople  (1st 
September)  was  still  current  at  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  {Historical  Essays,  1872,  pp.  81-83).  According  to  J.  J. 
Bond,  in  England  and  Ireland  the  year  was  reckoned  from  25th  Decem- 
ber previous  to  1067  ; from  which  date  until  1155  from  the  1st  of 
January;  and  from  1155  to  1751  from  the  25th  of  March  {Handy 
Book  for  Verifying  Bates,  1866,  p.  20),  According  to  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  “ 111  England  in  the  seventh,  and  so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  year  was  reckoned  from  Christmas  day  ; but  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Anglican  Church  began  the  year  on  the  25th  of  March ; which  practice 
was  also  adopted  by  civilians  in  the  fourteenth  century  ” {Chronology  of 
History,  1833,  p.  38).  Relying  on  the  last  clause.  Dr.  Tille  afhrms  that  in 
the  British  Isles  the  practice  of  commencing  the  New  Year  with  the  25th 
of  March  “was  not  followed  by  civilians  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.” 

In  the  Scottish  Antiquary  of  October,  1897,  there  was  a note  pointing 
out  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of 
March,  the  1st  of  January  was,  nevertheless,  known  as  New  Year’s  day. 
Once  and  again  Dr.  Tille  refers  to  the  Roman  custom  of  New  Year’s  gifts 
or  Strenae  ; and,  therefore,  it  may  be  fittingly  pointed  out  here  that  Edward 
the  Eirst  was  accustomed  both  to  give  and  receive  New  Year’s  presents  on 
the  1st  of  January  (Bain’s  Calendar,  ii.  325,  376  ; iv.  486). 

Dr.  Tille  (p.  161)  says  that  William  the  Lion  was  crowned  on  the 
25th  of  December ; but  the  authority  which  he  quotes  (Skene’s  Fordun), 
as  well  as  the  Chronica  de  Alailros,  shows  that  the  true  date  was 
24th  December.  On  p.  173  he  says:  “When,  in  1752,  September  2 
was  by  law  turned  into  September  14,  Christmas  was  held  twelve  days 
earlier  than  the  year  before.”  It  was  not  2nd  September,  but  3rd 
September  which  was  changed  into  I4th  September;  and,  therefore, 
Christmas  was  held  eleven,  not  twelve,  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  These  are  trifling  slips.  Of  vastly  more  importance  is  the  statement 
(p.  119)  that  “the  early  Church  did  not  regard  Christ  as  a God  from  birth, 
but  merely  as  having  become  one  when  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  at  the  baptism  in  Jordan.”  That, 
however,  is  a subject  which  could  be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  a 
theological  than  in  an  antiquarian  magazine. 


D.  H.  E. 
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The  Truth  about  George  Wishart,  the  Martyr.  By  William  Ckamoxd, 
LL.D.  Montrose  {Standard  Office),  1898.  8vo,  18  pp. 

Tliis  little  pamphlet  contains  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Wishart  controversy, 
and  is  calculated  to  be  of  use  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  it.  The 
author  may  not  have  unearthed  any  facts  hitherto  uidaiown  with  regard  to 
it,  hut  his  marshalling  of  the  known  facts,  and  the  opinions  of  the  dispu- 
tants who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  are  fair  and  in  the  main 
accurate.  There  seems  neither  proof  nor  probability  that  George  Wishart, 
the  martyr,  was  the  same  man  as  George  Wishart,  the  plotter.  That  Tytler 
should  have  followed  Dempster  in  saying  that  he  was,  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  later  historian  than  conclusive  of  the  fact.  Little  save  the  facts  of 
these  identical  or  several  George  Wisharts’  own  careers  can  help  in  this 
question,  for  not  much  is  known  of  the  immediate  kindred  of  either  of 
them,  and  the  author  when  he  represents  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  as  holding  the 
view  that  the  martyr  was  the  son  of  the  Justice-Clerk,  is  perhaps  inter- 
preting Dr.  Fleming’s  language  to  mean  more  than  that  gentleman  would  be 
inclined  to  put  on  it  himself. 


The  Annals  of  a Border  Club  (the  Jedforest),  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Families  connected  therewith.  By  George 
Tancred,  of  Weens,  Author  of  “Historical  Record  of  IMedals.” 
Jedburgh:  T.  S.  Smail,  1899.  8vo,  pp,  xx. -f-505.  Price  7s.  Gd.  net. 

In  a volume  of  some  500  pages  of  good  readable  type  Mr.  Tancred  has 
supplied  his  readers  with  much  varied  information  of  an  historical  and 
biographical  nature  relating  to  the  Borders.  The  Jedforest  Club,  as  its 
name  implies,  had  its  headquarters  in  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Jedburgh, 
where  it  originated  in  the  year  1810.  Tliough  its  membership  is  limited, 
throughout  its  career  it  has  included  on  its  roll  representatives  of  almost  all 
the  leading  families  of  the  Border  district,  and  this  fact  alone  will  make  its 
“Annals,  &c.,”  of  much  interest  to  all  Borderers  who  are  curious  about  the 
histories  of  those  names  most  intimately  associated  with  their  native  land. 
In  an  introductory  chapter  of  some  length,  written  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stavert, 
many  of  the  most  significant  historical  events  relating  to  the  Jedburgh 
district  are  noted,  and  it  may  be  news  to  many  of  its  present  inhabitants  to 
learn  that  the  ancient  burgh  was  such  a favourite  resort  of  royalty  in  early 
times.  The  Annals  commence  with  two  chapters  in  which  are  related 
events  of  such  varied  character  connected  with  Jedburgh  from  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  onwards,  as — the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  on  his  march 
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to  Derby ; the  fatal  quarrel  between  Eliott  of  Stobs  and  Stewart  of  Stewart- 
held  in  the  Black  Bull  Inn;  the  raising  of  the  Koxburgh  Yeomanry  on  the 
rumours  of  the  French  invasion ; the  pathetic  execution  of  a horse  thief ; 
the  smuggling  traffic  over  the  Border  by  means  of  collie  dogs  with  bladders 
full  of  whisky  suspended  round  their  necks ; the  formation  of  the  Club  and 
its  subsequent  history  ; an  olla  i^odrida  in  which  surely  every  reader  will 
hnd  some  food  for  thought.  Since  the  formation  of  Club  there  have  been 
222  members,  and  the  volume  contains  biographical  notices  of  over  120 
families.  Much  information  has  been  brought  together  and  given  in  con- 
venient form,  which  is  otherwise  inaccessible  to  the  general  public,  and  the 
memoirs  of  such  families  as  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Kerr  of  Eerniehirst,  Ker  of 
Cessford,  Douglas  of  Douglas,  Elliot  of  Minto,  and  many  others  are  interest- 
ingly written.  Even  to  the  sportsman  there  is  matter  of  interest — “ Lord 
Douglas,  who  was  himself  not  a sportsman,  was  anxious  that  the  game  on 
his  Jedforest  Estate  should  be  Avell  looked  after.  For  that  purpose  he 
deputed  to  the  Earl  of  Ancrum  the  charge  of  preserving  it,  and  also  forming 
a reserve  to  be  an  asylum  and  nursery  for  game.”  The  agreement  between 
the  two  noblemen,  dated  1806,  is  given  in  the  text,  and  specifies  the  lands 
to  be  considered  in  the  reserve,  and  states  the  regulations  as  to  shooting. 
We  extract  a tale  which  shows  liow  cheaply  life  was  held  in  the  old  days 
on  the  Borders.  In  1596  Henry  Woodrington  wrote  to  Sir  Eobert  Carey 
of  a fray  in  which  the  Elliots  were  concerned.  “ Mr.  Eydley  knowing  the 
continued  haunt  and  receipt  of  the  great  thieves  and  arch  murderers  of 
Scotland,  especially  them  of  Whythaugh,  had  with  the  Captain  of  Bew- 
castle,  went  about  by  some  means  to  catch  them  in  English  ground  to  avoid 
offence  by  entering  Scotland ; and  hearing  that  there  was  a football  playing, 
and  after  that  a drynking  hard  at  Bewcastle  House,  betwixt  six  of  these 
Armstrongs  and  six  of  Bewcastle,  he  assembled  his  friends  and  lay  in  wait 
for  them.  But  the  Scots  having  secret  intelligence,  suddenly  came  on 
them,  and  have  cut  Mr.  Eydley  and  Mr.  Kychol  W^elton’s  throats,  slain  one 
Eobson,  tenant  of  her  Majesty,  and  taken  thirty  })risoners  mostly  her 
tenants,  except  Francis  Whytfield,  and  many  sore  hurt,  especially  John 
Whytfield,  whose  boAvells  came  out,  but  are  sowed  up  agayne  and  is 
thought  shall  hardly  escape,  but  as  yet  liveth.” 

The  volume  shows  that  the  author  has  not  spared  labour  in  gathering 
information,  and  if  the  various  genealogies  prove  to  have  the  accuracy 
which  he  claims  for  them,  the  “Annals  of  the  Jedforest  Club  ” will  take 
its  place  as  a valued  book  of  reference  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of 
Border  history.  There  is  a useful  index.  A few  palpable  printers’  errors, 
with  a little  extra  attention,  might  have  been  rectified. 
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County  Histories  of  Scotland : A History  of  the  Border  Counties 
(Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles).  By  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 
pAlinburgli : William  Blackwood  & Sons,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  + 
482,  with  three  folding  maps.  Price  7s.  Gd.  net. 

Wlien  Messrs.  Blackwood  & Sons  decided  to  issue  a series  of  county 
histories  at  a moderate  price,  they  anticipated  the  want  of  a very  large 
section  of  the  public,  and  by  entrusting  the  compilation  of  the  “History  of 
the  Border  Counties”  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  an  author  well  versed  in  the 
traditions  and  lore  of  the  district,  they  ensured  an  interesting  volume.  In 
Jeffrey’s  “Roxburghshire,”  Craig  & Brown’s  “Selkirkshire,”  Chambers’s 
“ Peeblesshire,”  the  late  Professor  Veitch’s  admirable  “ History  and  Poetry 
of  the  Scottish  Border,”  and  various  other  authorities  relating  to  more  or 
less  particular  subjects,  the  author  had  valuable  sources  of  information  ready 
to  hand  on  which  to  draw,  he  has,  however,  spared  no  pains  in  examining 
the  many  records  now  accessible.  Beginning  with  the  Roman  Invasion  and 
Occupation,  he  discusses  the  chief  archseological  remains  and  legendary 
characters  associated  with  the  district — the  ever-vexed  problem  of  the 
Catrail,  the  caves,  camps,  and  brochs,  and  the  evidences  of  the  connection 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  mystic  Merlin  with  the  Borders.  The  period  of 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Boisil  at  old  Melrose,  and  the  subse- 
quent teaching  of  St.  Cuthbert,  himself  a Borderer,  was  followed  by  “ three 
centuries  with  scarce  a gleam  of  moral  or  intellectual  light,  the  veritable 
dark  ages  of  a land.”  The  foundations  of  the  various  religious  houses  on 
the  Borders,  and  their  architectural  features  and  civilising  influences  fall 
under  review.  From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
the  Border  counties  knew  but  short  periods  of  peace,  and  the  history  of 
those  times  is  that  of  constantly  recurring  raid  and  foray,  enlivened  with 
but  occasional  incidents  of  serious  importance.  The  “ Riding  Ballads  ” 
receive  notice,  and  in  the  concluding  chapter  the  progress  of  the  country — 
agriculture — trade  in  the  Border  towns,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  generally,  are  considered.  To  compress  within  the  boards  of  one 
moderate  sized  volume  the  history  of  such  an  important  district  for  so  com- 
plete a period  necessitates  much  pruning  of  detail,  and  has  compelled  the 
author  to  deal  with  his  subject  in  a broad  general  manner.  Tlie  result  is  a 
very  readable  book,  containing  much  information  of  an  historical  and  arclue- 
ological  nature,  and  which  should  prove  popular. 

The  list  of  books  relating  to  the  three  counties  or  published  therein, 
appended  to  the  volume,  is  a commendable  addition,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  reproduced  Timothy  Font’s  maps  of  Teviotdale  and  Tweeddale  from 
Blaue’s  atlas,  though  we  think  they  were  worthy  of  being  printed  on  better 
paper. 
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Annals  of  the  Solway  until  A.D.  1307.  By  George  Neilson,  Author 
of  “Trial  by  Combat,”  &c.  Glasgow:  Maclehose  & Sons,  1899. 
Fcap.  4to,  pp.  74.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Dwellers  in  what  were  once  known  as  the  West  Marches,  and 
antiquaries  wherever  they  may  be,  should  welcome  Mr.  NeilsoiTs  last 
“ Historical  Study.”  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  reverent  devotion 
to  historical  truth,  and  diligence  in  its  pursuit,  which  Mr.  Neilson  combines 
with  a charming  manner  of  telling  his  story.  Throughout  we  find 
independence  of  research  and  freshness  of  treatment.  The  writer  has 
investigated  original  authorities  and  ancient  charters  for  himself,  with 
results  admirable  in  the  extreme.  The  hook  is  somewhat  larger  than  its 
forerunners — “ Eepentance  Tower  ” and  its  companions.  In  his  early 
pages  the  writer  treats  of  the  Roman  occujDation,  and  the  connection  of 
Piet  and  Briton,  Horseman  and  Angle  with  the  Solway.  The  chapter 
entitled  “Horse  Memories”  shows  how  clearly  these  invaders  are  still 
remembered  in  common  speech  and  legend  among  the  fishermen  on  that 
shore.  The  “haafnet,”  still  in  use  on  the  Solway,  can  he  traced  to  the 
Horse  “haf,”  a sea;  and  the  “rais-net”  to  “ras,”  a channel.  We  once 
heard  a Solway  fisherman,  who  from  his  appearance  might  as  easily  have 
been  a Horwegian  fishing-gillie,  explain  to  a Royal  Commission  the 
shape  and  circumstances  of  the  “ raisenet  ” now  in  use  in  the  district. 
He  described  it  as  his  own  invention,  possibly  with  more  of  truth  than  he 
knew.  Mr.  Heilson’s  idea  that  the  celebrated  Ruthwell  Cross  may  have 
been  borne  over  the  Solway  to  its  present  resting-place  “when  the  Danish 
terror  lay  upon  the  land”  is  very  suggestive,  as  he  adds  “RuthwelFs 
annual  fair  began  on  St.  Cuthhert’s  day,”  and  “Tradition  persistently 
remembered  that  it  (the  cross)  had  been  drawn  by  oxen  from  Priestside  on 
the  Solway  shore.”  But  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  comes 
the  discussion  of  the  etymology  and  primary  application  of  the  name 
“ Solway  ” — a question  which  has  much  puzzled  writers  on  place  names. 
j\Ir.  Heilson  does  not  find  the  word  at  all  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hot  till  long  afterwards  was  it  applied  to  the  estuary  it  now  denotes. 
But  before  the  year  1400  “ Sulewad  ” “ Sulwath,”  or  as  it  was  generally 
Avritten,  “ apud  Sulewath,”  had  a clear  signification.  It  meant  a place 
upon  a river,  the  Esk,  the  river  being  also  a march ; a place  where 
the  river  could  be  crossed,  where  Border  laws  Avere  administered,  and 
AAdiere  an  English  escort  might  meet  a Royal  visitor  passing  soutliAvards. 
“ These  facts,”  says  ]\[r.  Heilson,  “ lead  to  an  induction  as  little  open 
to  question  as  themselves — namely,  that  the  original  Sohvay  Avas  a ford 
across  the  mouth  of  the  River  Esk.”  The  true  derivation,  therefore,  is 
“ ‘ Sol,’  a term  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Horse  languages  for  mud, 
Anglo-Saxon  ‘ Avaeth  ’ Horse  ‘ vad  ’ or  ‘ vath  ’ — a frequent  suffix  in  Icelandic 
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place  names — a word  for  ford,  Siilewad  or  Sulewatli,  therefore  means  the 
muddy  ford.”  The  argument  is  supported  by  a most  instructive  series  of 
maps.  Chief  among  them  is  one  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
tlie  words  “ Vada  de  Sulway  ” are  marked  across  the  Kiver  Esk.  This  is 
followed  by  the  map  prepared  in  1552  for  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  divide  the  Debateable  Land.  AVe  have  always  thought  that  the  fact 
that  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  drew  the  line  of  division  through  the 
Debateable  Land  so  as  to  give  Scotland  the  northern  and  England  the 
southern  half  thereof,  might,  in  these  days  of  separatist  politics,  become 
quite  a remunerative  political  grievance.  The  result  has  been,  as 
Mr.  Neilson  shows,  that  the  territory  of  England  has  increased  some 
thousands  of  acres  owing  to  the  natural  action  of  the  Esk  and  the  Sark, 
whereas  Scotland  stands  where  it  did.__  Another  result  is  the  difficulty  to 
the  modern  inquirer  of  tracing  the  whole  course  of  the  old  ford.  The 
Scottish  end  of  it,  however,  seems  clear  enough.  It  was  at  or  near  the 
Lochmaben  stone ; and,  as  for  the  rest,  we  think  that  Crawford’s  map  of 
1832,  which  is  produced,  and  which  marks  the  old  boat-house  and  ford  on 
the  Esk,  affords  a very  satisfactory  indication  of  its  probable  course.  The 
march  laws  declared  in  1249  also  throw  light  on  the  matter.  IVIr.  Xeilson 
quotes  a clause  in  the  statute  which  is,  as  he  says,  “germane  to  the 
geographical  question.”  Under  it  a Scottish  borderer  in  possession  of  horse, 
ox,  cow,  or  pig  claimed  by  a subject  of  England,  who  should  decline  wager 
of  battle,  had  to  drive  the  beast  into  the  Esk.  If  the  beast  sank  before 
passing  mid-stream  the  claim  was  still  good,  if  mid-stream  was  passed  in 
safety  the  wrongous  holder  was  free  of  liability.  Hence  the  Esk  was  the 
march  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  as  justice  under  this  statute  was 
administered  at  Sulewatli,  the  crossing  of  the  Esk  was  there.  We  regret 
we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Heilson  into  his  good-humoured  examination  of  the 
Solway  legends,  nor  yet  into  liis  description  of  the  saltworks  and  their 
legendary  origin.  Space  only  permits  reference  to  the  last  chapter  of  the 
book,  treating  of  the  campaigns  of  Edward  I.  and  their  connection  with 
the  Solway.  Here  the  writer  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  historical 
work.  The  important  use  which  Edward  made  of  the  Solway,  furnishing, 
by  its  aid,  “ a special  illustration  of  what  the  early  chroniclers  styled  a 
‘ship  force  ’ co-operating  with  a ‘ land  force,’”  is  evidenced  more  clearly 
than,  we  think,  ever  previously.  Edward’s  navy  supplied  the  munitions  of 
war  for  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock,  but  its  chief  duty  was  the  carriage  of 
provisions  to  places  suited  to  the  army’s  march.  “One  ship  brought  horses 
from  Ireland.  Wheat  was  sometimes  despatched  from  the  Scottish  side  to 
Whitehaven  or  Workington  to  be  ground,  returning  thence  as  ffour,”  and 
soon,  “purchases  from  Irish  merchants  being  conspicuous.”  The  volume 
concludes  with  a description  of  the  visit  of  Robert  of  Winch elsea.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  the  Solway  Sands.  The  Archbisho})  was  on  a 
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mission  from  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  Edward,  bearing  the  Bull  which 
recalled  the  king  and  his  army  from  Scotland,  and  thus  describes  his 
passage  of  the  firth.  “ Guided  by  some  who  were  bound  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  direction  of  the  crossing,  I passed  with  my  horses  and  harness 
through  four  streams  of  water  in  the  sea,  not  more  dangerous  because  of 
the  depth  of  the  water  than  because  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  shore  and 
the  quicksands.  Thus,  almost  beyond  expectation,  on  Friday  (25th 
August)  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  now  last 
past,  I came  to  the  king,  then  amidst  his  army,  and  at  dinner.”  With  this 
quotation  we  must  leave  Mr.  Neilson  and  a book  replete  with  historical 
interest,  general  and  local,  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work 
he  has  produced. 


Abstract  of  Protocols  of  the  Town-Clerks  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by 
Robert  Ren  wick,  Depute  Town-Clerk.  Vol.  VII.,  Henry  Gibson's 
Protocols,  1573-76.  Glasgow:  (Carson  & Nicol),  1898. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Renwick  continues  to  present  us  with  his  very 
careful  abstracts  of  the  Glasgow  Town-Clerks’  Protocol-Books.  It  is  not 
easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  west-country  history  of  these 
abstracts,  or  the  convenience  of  having  them  at  hand  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us.  But  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  their  value  in  some 
measure  at  least,  for  quite  a cursory  examination  of  the  volume  reveals 
substantial  and  authentic  additions  to  our  genealogical  and  topographical 
information  ; as  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Renwuck  has  now  put  us  almost  in  a 
position  to  construct  a sixteenth  century  Glasgow  street-directory.  The 
majority  of  the  transactions  registered  in  the  books  of  the  town-clerks  were 
at  the  time  of  an  interest  almost  purely  domestic  and  personal  to  the 
citizens  who  were  the  immediate  parties  to  them.  They  frequently  have 
since  acquired  an  historical  interest  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
working  of  social  institutions.  Mr.  Renwick  is  fully  alive  to  this  and  takes 
frequent  occasion  to  illuminate  his  text  by  means  of  notes  as  that,  for 
example,  appended  to  the  record  of  the  sasine  granted  in  1574  to  Lord 
Boyd  of  the  office  of  heritable  baillie  and  justiciar  of  the  regality  and 
barony  of  Glasgow ; or  his  notes  on  the  Blackfriars  and  Grey  friars  in 
Glasgow ; on  the  Partick  Mills ; and  on  transactions  revealing  the  process 
of  alienation  of  Church  and  Civic  property  going  on  at  the  date  of  Gibson’s 
clerkship.  Though  the  period  embraced  by  the  volume  extends  over  three 
years  only,  its  abstracts  yet  represent  348  registered  transactions. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Traits  of  Pict,  Scot,  and  Angle. 
ATRIOTISM  implies  antagonism..  The  love  of  one’s 


conntry  is  not  realised  without  an  opposition  of 
some  one  else’s  country.  Until  the  sense  of  rivalry  or  of 
hostility  leading  to  danger  is  evolved,  national  life  and 
thought  are  devoid  of  a great  incentive,  and  patriotism 
lacks  blood.  National  utterances  in  self-commendation,  or  in 
characterisation  of  neighl)ouring  peoples,  are  naturally  well 
stocked  with  critical  international  estimates,  robust  in  body, 
if  apt  to  be  Philistine  in  soul.  Those  of  Scots  and  English 
are  like  the  rest. 

When  we  search  the  beginnings  of  our  insular  literature, 
the  epithets  display  a local  appreciation  of  local  qualities. 
It  is  a Celt^  who  speaks  of  the  sapience  of  the  Celt,  the 
hardiness  of  the  Piet,  the  black-and-blueness  of  the  Scot,  and 
the  fiery  temper  of  the  Briton.  The  tenacious  loyalty  of  the 
Scot  was  proverbial  from  an  early  date.  Later  it  could,  like 
the  traditional  virtues  of  other  lands,  express  itself  by 
contraries  by  being  belittled  and  denied. 
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“ Larges  of  the  Frenche  man 
Loyalte  of  the  Scotish  man 
Clenlynes  of  the  Alman, 

' Swerynge  of  the  Norman, 

Cursynge  of  the  Picard, 

Hardynes  of  the  Lomharde, 

Consyens  of  the  Burgonyon, 

Greate  boste  of  the  begger. 

All  is  not  worthe  a poynte  of  leather.”^ 

The  postscript  of  disparagement  shows  it  is  an  English- 
man who  speaks. 

Epithets  coined  from  the  inside,  like  “good  Frenchman, 
or  Sweet  France,  Merry  England,  or  Bonnie  Scotland,  are 
likely  to  be  more  complimentary  than  those  from  the  outside, 
such  as  Tailed  Englishman  or  Scabbed  Scot.  At  home  the 
descent  of  kings  may  be  traced  from  the  gods ; abroad 
from  the  prince  of  darkness.  In  fact  a pedigree,  which  led 
back  the  family  tree  of  Edward  I.  to  an  illegitimate,  diabolic 
ancestry,  was  long  cited  in  Scottish  annals  with  great 
acceptance. 

Macaulay’s  brilliant  history  drew  many  vivid  touches 
from  squibs,  ballads,  and  broadsides.  Historians  cannot 
write  without  help  from  these  extravagant  pictures  of  the 
popular  mind.  Nor  is  the  unconscious  caricature,  which 
so  often  ensconces  itself  behind  the  bulwark  of  grave 
chronicle,  by  any  means  the  least  entertaining.  The  old 
Roman,  who  soberly  described^  the  ancient  Caledonians 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  Moses  and  the  prophets 
as  chiefly  democrats,  was,  perhaps,  nearer  the  mark  in  that 
item  than  when  he  described  their  habit  of  plunging  their 
bodies  into  their  l)ogs,  and  staying  for  whole  days  with  only 
their  heads  above  water. 

The  English  of  that  early  period  (who  were  to  be  made  in 
Germany),  had  not  yet  arrived  in  any  force  from  the  Con- 

1 Carew  Hazlitt’s  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England^  iii.  40. 

2 Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Chansons  Historiques,  ii.  99. 

^ Monumenta  Hist.  Brit..,  lx. 
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tinent,  but  were  already  declared^  to  l)e  devotees  of  Hekth, 
or  worshippers  of  the  earth — a form  of  lieatlien  devotion 
which  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  testify  to  ])c  still' 
actively  prevalent  among  the  race,  notwithstanding  its  latter 
day  sanctity. 

What  was  the  root  of  the  animosity  between  Scotsmen 
and  Englishmen  ? AVhen  the  Eomans  came  the  name  of  this 
island  was  certainly  Britain.  That  this  designated  the  whole 
island  has,  however,  been  disputed,^  and  as  in  the  Armacja 
days  King  Philip  II.  scoffed  at  Queen  Elizabeth  as  mistress 
of  l)ut  half  an  island,”^  so  in  earlier  ages  it  was  maintained 
that  Britain  itself  connoted  no  more.  Howbeit,  certain  it  is 
historians  Said‘S  that  finally  when  the  Angles  arrived  and 
took  possession  of  Britain  they  called  it  England  {Anglia). 
In  the  eyes  of  some,  such  a 'misnomer  might  alone  have  l)een 
enough  to  explain  the  immediate  outbreak  of  hostilities  which 
have  survived  the  union  of  Crowns  and  Parliaments  and  the 
Victorian  Jubilee. 

The  first  note  of  international  objurgation  comes  rather 
from  a Welsh  than  an  English  source.  Gildas,  traditionally 
named  the  Wise,  opens  the  long  series  of  diatribes  by  a pro- 
test— recently,  one  ol)serves  with  horror,  taken  up  afresh  in 
America — against  one  of  our  most  cherished  national  institu- 
tions. In  Scotland  said  the  singer  of  a former  day — 

“ In  ScotJand  there’s  naething  hut  syboes  and  leeks, 

An’  lang-legged  callants  gaun  wantin’  the  breeks.” 

Gildas  in  the  seventh  century  regarded  the  kilt  as  too 
airy  a vestment  for  the  requirements  of  propriety.  Nor  was 
their  garb — bad  as  it  was — the  worst  feature  of  the  Piet  and 
Scot.  They  were  by  his  historic  verdict  ravening  wolves  ; 
they  were  like  worms  swarming  out  of  their  holes,  and  their 
faces  were  as  vile  as  their  thirst  for  blood. 


^ Tacitus,  Germania,  cli.  40  ; Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  xli. 

2 Fordun,  ii.  3.  ^ Bartholomceus  Anglicus;  Fordun,  ii.  ch,  3. 

Hume’s  Year  after  the  Armada,  Sc.,  40. 
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Twelfth  Century  Descriptions  of  the  Scots. 

Not  till  a very  much  later  date  than  the  passages  in  the 
preceding  note  are  there  any  very  distinct  literary  remains  of 
international  vituperation.  The  venerable  Beda  was  too 
wise  and  calm  for  such  invectives,  and  the  English  chronicle 
is  usually  marked  by  much  the  same  restraint.  The  mingled 
hosts  which  fought  under  or  alongside  the  banners  of 
Scotland  at  Brunanburh,  in  937,  are  contemptuously  styled 
legions  of  robbers.^  With  the  advent  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Norman  period,  there  comes  a beginning  of  historical 
writing  and  of  international  abuse.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  in  1138,  the  Englishmen  had  a salient  opportunity 
for  describing  Scottish  characteristics.  So  there  was  much 
talk  of  the  unheard-of  cruelty  of  the  Galloway  men,  and  of 
how  they  killed  prisoners  and  ate  them.  The  Piet,  it  was 
said,  was  happy  when  he  drank  Norman  blood,  and  it  was  a 
familiar  question,  ^‘How  many  Frenchmen  have  you  slain 
— a sort  of  morning  salutation  attesting  the  deep  racial 
antao;onisms  still  seethino:  in  that  time  when  the  Norman 
Conquest,  already  achieved  in  England,  was  achieving  itself 
in  Scotland  too.  “ Now,  therefore,”  said  Walter  L’Espec  in 
exhorting  his  English  comrcides  to  fight  valiantly  against  the 
Scots,  consecrate  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  sinners.”^ 
Their  worse  than  pagan  cruelty  was  of  course  denounced. 
Cutting  off  men’s  heads  in  godless  sport  they  stuck  them  on 
crucifixes.^  Again,  too,  there  conies  a protest  against  the 
kilt.^  These  barbarians  ate  raw  flesh  and  horse  flesh.  They 
were  very  terrible,  no  doubt,  but  when  their  backs  were  once 
fairly  turned  in  flight  the  criticism  took  up  another  tune  and 
turned  to  jest  in  describing  them  as  not  more  full  of  fear  than 
of  bread  and  cheese,  and  it  is  chronicled^  that  Loaves  and 
cheese  were  sown  broadcast  by  the  fleeing  rabble.  They 

1 Malmesbury  in  Scrip,  post  Bedam,  286. 

2 Decern.  Scrip.,  341.  3 Decern.  Scrip.,  1025. 

^ Decern.  Scrip.,  340  ; immundis  natibus.  ^ Deceiu.  Scrip.,  331. 
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made  no  difFercnce  between  eooked  and  nm'ooked;  unwashed 
as  for  doo’s  was  their  food.  But  now  Baggamor  was  well 
called  Baggamor,  because  the  Scots  liad  emptied  their  beggar 
pokes  there.”  liivmkiug  nialolit  paetric,  the  curse  ol 
Patrick,  on  the  English  and  the  Standard,  they  fled,  and  the 
fields  for  ten  miles  were  strewn  with  the  contents  ot  their 
wallets,  thrown  away  in  the  flight.  This  was  no  normal 
episode,  and  did  not  npset  the  general  harmony.  And  even 
that  excited  time  was  not  without  its  a,ttempts  at  sober 
judgment.  A capable  historian  of  tlie  deeds  of  King  Stephen, 
says  that  Scotland,  whicli  is  also  called  Albany,  is  a region 
shut  in  by  marshy  places  ; w^ell  stocked  with  fertile  woods 
and  with  milk  and  flocks^;  girt  with  healthful  seaports  and 
rich  islands ; ()ut  having  barbarous  and  filthy  inhabi- 
tants neither  broken-in  l)y  the  excessive  cold  nor  worn  out 
by  hard  famine.  They  trust  to  their  swift  feet  and  light 
armour.  The  painful  end  of  bitter  death  they  count  for 
nothing.  Towards  their  own  folks  they  are  homely,  but 
towards  foreigners  they  are  excessive  in  their  cruelty.’ 

A “bad  song”  was  a proverbial  phrase of  the  early 
centuries.  The  Welsh  and  the  Scots  from  the  remotest  time 
of  Enolish  ao^gressive  contact  with  them  were  in  common 

& oo 

held  in  particularly  low  esteem.  England  had  a bad  song  of 
them  both. 

“ Taffy  was  a Welshman,  Taffy  was  a thief,’’ — 

that  was  the  substance  of  the  song  of  the  Englishman  from 
the  twelfth  century.  ^ His  melody  was  set  in  much  the  same 
key  when  the  Scot  was  the  theme.  Listen  to  Jordan 
Fantosme’s  double  denunciation^  written  in  1174  : — 

“ The  rascal  people — whom  may  the  Lord  God  curse — 

The  Welsh  that  wish  for  booty; 

And  the  Scots  who  are  in  Albany — 

They  have  no  faith  in  God,  the  son  of  Mary  ; 

They  break  the  churches,  they  commit  great  robberies.” 


^ Gesta  Stephani,  in  Chronicles  of  Reigns  of  Stephen^  &c.  (Rolls  Series),  iii.  ]>.  35 
2 Faiitosrne,  line  260.  ^ Fantosme,  line  259. 
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Srill  for  more  rlian  a eennirv  no  great  bitterness  marked 
The  animadversion  of  tlie  one  people  upon  the  other,  although 
there  ^as  that  sarcasm  which  no  two  neighbours  can  be 
without.  The  observant  and  well-informed  writer  of 
Eichard  the  First's  crusading  itinerary^  describes  the  king 
as  being  dreaded  no  less  by  the  weavers  of  Flanders  than  by 
Eagged  Scotland  Scotio.):- 


Eaethouimew  AvGLicrs  ox  Scotlaxd. 

In  the  geueral  relations  between  Scotland  and  England, 
during  the  peaceful  time  from  the  capture  of  illiam  the 
Lion  on  to  the  War  <*f  Independence,  there  emerged  nothing 
to  call  fr.rth  anv  especially  vehement  feeling.  Hence  of 
unusual  interest  in  its  freedom  from  rancour  is  the  cyclo- 
paedic Scottish  chapter  of  Bartholomew  Anglicus^^  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  calmness  and  moderation  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  era  of  quiet  progress  before  the  fury  of  war 
provoked  the  drastic  change.  Bartholomew's  verdict  is, 
however,  no  panegyric.  Fickle  and  fierce,  he  tells  us, 
envious  and  superstitious,  the  nation  of  the  Scots  thought 
no  one  of  worth,  probity  or  courage,  but  themselves.  They 
loved  death  almost  as  much  as  slavery : they  esteemed  it  a 
shame  to  die  in  their  beds — a glory  to  fall  in  the  field  ; they 
used  a spare  diet  and  sparer  clothing ; and  although,  he  con- 
tinues, these  people  are  of  elegant  enough  figure  and  fair 
enough  face  in  general  bv  nature,  yet  their  native  clothing 
or  Scottish  vesture  deforms  them.  Bartholomew,  like  others 
of  southern  blood,  could  not  get  over  the  kilt ! From 


- Irineraitimi  Pvii-ard;.  in  Gale  and  Fell's  Scriptores.  ii.  433. 

- In  seme  oi  she  earlT  Gnteh  geograpliic  cyclopEedic  atlases  tliere  occurs  a 
h'cxanieTe:'  on  England's  six  cEiei  cliaracterisiics,  declared  to  be — 

“ Mons  et  ions  et  pons  ecclesia  leniina  lana.'' 
wioii?.  foi'i-?.  sjidpcm?  are  fixed  npon  is  not  convincinglT  obvions  to  everybodT 
:n;nfin  :nc  greatness  of  the  Cnnrcb.  tbc  renotvn  or  Englisb.  beauty  and  the  value 
It  Extiish  vocl  need  no  ‘':nsh. 

■ Ed.  1-^sn.  Eb.  XT.,  tap.  lod. 


or.  Oi'th(iyn  Otr-i  O/njJ.  t I 

costume  lie  passed  to  maimers.  '‘Tlie  customs.  ^ says  be. 
with  an  instructive  complacency.  ” of  the  primeval  race 
have  many  of  them  from  admixture  with  the  English  in 
verv  great  part  during  recent  times  changed  for  the  better, 
so  that  whatever  is  found  decent  and  honourable  amongst 
them  they  have  picked  up  from  the  English.''  He  proceeds 
to  add  that  thev  are  cdven  to  detraction  of  any  who  rival 
them,  and  that  thev  laugh  at  and  reprehend  all  customs  not 
theirs.  They  do  not  fear  to  lie.  They  rejoice  in  their  own 
things.  They  have  no  love  for  peace. 

From  this  sufficiently  critical,  yet  lively  and  dispassionate 
estimate  of  the  Scots,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  stanza 
quoted  by  the  same  author  as  summing  up  the  virtues  of  his 
home  country  : — 

“ Encrland  is  a fruitful  land,  a fertile  angle  of  the  earth  : 

A very  rich  isle,  which  scarce  needs  the  rest  of  the  globe, 

But  of  whose  wealth  the  whole  slobe  stands  in  need. 

Ensrland  full  of  mirth,  a free  people  apt  for  mirth ; 

A free  people,  with  a free  mind  and  a free  tongue. 

But  with  a hand  better  and  freer  still.'' 

Bartholomew,  it  will  be  observed,  possessed  at  least  one 
virtue  in  common  with  the  Scots.  Like  them,  he  rejoiced  in 
his  own. 


A British  Prophecy. 

Prophecy  plays  a surprising  part  in  history.  The  vague 
oracular  deliverances  that  arise — one  knows  not  when,  nor 
where,  nor  how — take  hold  of  the  credulous  spirit,  they  tiy 
from  lip  to  lip,  they  admit  of  countless  varieties  of  fulhl- 
ment,  and  sometimes  their  eifect  on  national  or  on  personal 
destinies  is  plain  beyond  all  dispute.  All  through  the  wars 
of  Edward,  both  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  this  prophetic 
influence  leaves  its  weird  trace  on  history.  One  preffiction, 
which  gave  high  satisfaction  to  the  Scots.-  was  that  the 


^ Bc‘Wer,  L '2H.: 
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English,  because  of  their  treachery,  drunkenness,  and  neglect 
of  the  house  of  God,  were  to  be  destroyed  first  by  the  Danes, 
then  l>y  tlie  Normans,  and  the  third  time  by  the  Scots,  whom 
they  reckoned  the  vilest  of  all.  The  first  prophecy  had  been 
fulfilled  by  the  Danes,  the  second  by  the  Normans,  and 
the  third  remained — the  dominion  of  the  Scots  was  coming. 
Propliecy  grows  by  tradition.  This  one  has  various  siia^Des, 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  tlie  fifteenthd  One  of  its 
versions,  credited,  however  baselessly,  to  the  venerable  Beda, 
makes  him  belabour  his  countrymen  in  good  set  terms,  and 
foretell  that  that  drunken  people,  that  people  of  bad  faith, 
^ that  race  of  gluttons,  that  kindred  grasping  after  everything, 
that  tribe  of  evil  ancestry,  would  Ije  hopelessly  overthrown 
for  ever  by  the  French.  And,  says‘^  the  seer,  addressing 
England  : — 

‘‘  And  not  the  race  of  Frenchmen  only, 

But  the  despised  race  of  the  virtuous  Scots, 

Shall  lord  it  over  thee.” 

It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  virtuous  Scots  who  has  handed 
the  utterance  down,  and  who  found  in  the  vigour  of  its 
language  some  relief  to  his  mind  1 

AVhilst  Edward  I.  was  yet  alive,  such  things  encouraged 
the  struggling  Scottish  spirit,  and  helped  the  patriotic  cause. 
The  first  efibrts  of  Bruce  had  been  very  unsuccessful ; the 
year  in  which  he,  after  much  vacillation,  definitely  took  the 
field  was  marked  by  a series  of  remorseless  executions  of  the 
Scottish  prisoners.  Edward’s  policy  was  suicidally  severe. 
There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  if  Bruce  himself  had  fallen 
into  the  English  clutch  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  his  adherents.  The  fact  that  the  sand  in  Edward’s 
glass  had  well-nigh  run  out,  slackened  in  no  measure  his 
severity.  “The  wolf,”  says  the  proverb,  “will  die  in  the 


1 Scrip,  post  Bedam,  206,  309,  359  ; Wikes,  anno  1296  ; Chron.  Ed.  I.  and 
II.  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  81,  &c. 

2 Bower,  i.  127. 
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wolfs  hide  and  Edward  was  going  to  moot  death  tlie  stern 
Plantagenet  he  liad  lived.  In  tliat  spring  and  summer  of 
1307,  when  the  grim  old  king  wa,s  wearily  dragging  himself 
north,  there  was  current  in  Scotland  an  oracle  of  ho|)e. 
A singular  despatch  from  an  English  officer  in  Scotland 
declares  that  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce  was  looking 
brighter  than  it  had  ever  done,  and  that  there  were  false 
preachers  going  about  the  land  encouraging  the  Scots,  and 
telling  them  that  they  had  found  a verse  of  Merlin’s  to  the 
effect  that  after  the  death  of  the  King  Covetous,  the  people  of 
Scotland  and  the  Britons — meaning  the  Welsh — shall  ally 
themselves  together,  and  shall  have  the  sovereignty  and  their 
will,  and  shall  live  together  until  the  end  of  the  world. ^ 

The  accuracy  of  Edward’s  officer  is  confirmed  by  the 
occurrence  elsewhere  of  various  versions  of  this  prophecy. 
One  of  the  oldest  known  to  the  present  writer  has  these 
words  : — 

“ Alas  for  Albany,^  destroyed  by  her  own  deceit ! 

But  she  shall  revive  after  the  death  qf  the  covetous  King.” 

These  sibylline  verses  had  mystic  efficacy  at  least  to 
enshrine  themselves  both  in  English  and  Scottish  chronicle,^ 
and  their  contemporary  application  to  Edward  is  well 
established. 

“ A prophecie^  sais  he  salle  die  and  when  he  is  overe 
After  that  day  Scotland  may  haf  gude  recovere.” 

“ Britain  ” and.  the  King  Covetous. 

The  epithet  Covetous  King  was  certainly  applied  to 
Edward  I.  during  his  life,  and  obliquely  to  his  very  face. 
During  the  great  Q^io  Warranto  inquiry,  when  there  were 
hot  discussions  with  the  barons,  whose  titles  were  being 
scrutinised  very  narrowly,  Edward  asked  one  of  the  young 

1 Bain’s  Calendar,  ii.,  appx.,  537. 

2 Langtoft  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  449.  ^ Bower,  i.  126-27. 

Robt.  of  Briinne  in  Hearne’s  Langtoft,  282. 
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men  of  bis  Court  what  they  said  about  him  behind  his  back. 

Will  you  not  be  offended  if  I tell  you  ? ” “ Not  I.”  ‘‘  My 

Lord  the  King,  this  is  what  we  say  : — 

“ The  King  covets  our  deniers. 

The  Queen  covets  our  manors, 

And  the  Quo  Warranto 
Shall  make  us  all  to-do. 

So  far  as  regards  the  victorious  union  of  the  Welsh  and 
the  Scots,  the  prophecy  appears  in  substance  in  those  of  Merlin 
as  recorded  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Cadwallader  was  to  call  on  Conan  and  to  take  Albany  into 
his  company.  There  was  to  be  a great  slaughter  of 
foreigners,  the  streams  were  to  flow  with  blood.  Cambria 
was  to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  the  strength  of  Cornwall  to 
increase.  By  the  name  of  Brutus  the  island  was  to  be 
called,  and  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  foreigners  was  to 
perish.^ 

A text  of  a version  of  this  progressive  prophecy  found  in 
Scottish  chronicle^  may  be  read  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

“ The  posterity  of  Brutus  allied  with  the  Scots 

Shall  crush  the  English  realm  with  war,  with  labour,  and  with  death  : 

The  rivers  shall  flow  dyed  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  faithless  race,  all  its  claims  set  aside,  shall  fall ; 

The  young  Britons,  united  with  the  Scots,  shall  conquer  them ; 

The  soil  shall  be  reddened  with  Saxon  gore. 

The  Britons,  friends  of  the  Scottish  race,  shall  rule, 

And  all  the  isle  shall  bear  its  ancient  name. 

As  the  eagle,  speaking  from  the  old  tower,  tells. 

With  the  Scots  the  Britons  shall  rule  their  fathers’  lands, 

Briton  and  Scot,  having  expelled  the  enemy,  shall  reign  in  prosperity 
together 

Until  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

Until  the  Day  of  Judgment — the  close  was  well  enough 
defined,  but  the  prophet  was  vague  as  to  the  starting  point, 

1 Hemingburgh,  ii.  7. 

2 Galf.  Moiiumet.,  vii.  cap.  3 (Ed.  Giles,  p.  123).  Nomine  Bruti  vocabitur 
insula  et  nuncupatio  extraneorum  peribit. 

3 Bower,  i.  126. 
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and  one  is  fain  to  (lisl)elieve  tliat  even  yet  tlie  halcyon  age 
lias  liegun.  -Perfervid  fi'iends  of  the  present  generation, 
whose  extreme  patriotism  must  often  disturb  their  slumljers 
with  meditations  liow  liest  to  combine  '‘Scots  AVlia  irae” 
with  " Eide  lEdtannia,”  will  reipdre  to  be  very  careful  what 
they  are  aliout,  lest  the  Welsh  fire  prove  to  be  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  English  frying-})an.  Idistorically  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  the  cry  of  Back  to  Britain  ! Ihick  to  the 
name  of  Britons  ! rose  first  of  all  from  Welsh  lijis,  at  a time 
when  it  is  equally  clear  that  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton 
was  the  rightful  privilege  neither  of  rhiglishman  nor  Scot. 
Seven  centuries  have  rolled  away  since  then,  and,  ))ossib]y, 
before  Merlin  can  be  held  duly  verified  by  the  triumph  of 
(Jadwallader  and  Conan,  there  may  be  a consideralile  number 
of  " Sasseiiachs  to  slew.” 
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FAMILY  POKTRAITS. 


1.  Their  Neglect. 


EXT  to  disgracing  a respectable  family  comes  the 


wanton  breaking  of  a series  of  family  portraits.  Trus- 
tees, or  a family  quarrel  may  break  the  series  up  by  sending 
it  to  the  hammer,  l)ut  the  representative  of  the  family  may 
also  break  it  off  by  merely  neglecting  to  add  his  own  portrait 
to  it.  Where  both  deeds — the  trustees’  of  commission,  and 
the  heir’s  of  omission — are  unnecessary,  the  second  is  scarce 
a whit  better  than  the  first. 

No  series  of  family  portraits  which  is  of  any  length,  and 
is  continued  down  to  the  present  day  is  without  its  general 
as  well  as  its  private  family  interest.  But  what  happens  if 
you  scatter  it  ? The  gems — the  Jameson,  it  may  be,  the 
Lely,  the  Gainsborough,  the  Raeburn,  &c.,  go  severally  to 
‘‘  collectors,”  and  the  rest  to  the  dealer,  from  whose  laboratory 
of  magic  they  emerge  the  ancestors  it  may  be  of  somebody 
else.  For  why  else  should  they  buy  them  ? But  you  are 
the  chief  loser,  while  the  genealogist,  the  historian,  and  the 
man  of  science  are  robbed  and  misled.  Even  art  loses  some- 
thing in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  means  for  comparisons.  It 
may  seem  a thing  of  no  interest  to  the  antiquary  who  lives 
in  the  past,  whether  the  present  representative  of  an  old 
family  adds  his  lineaments  to  the  gallery  of  his  ancestors 
or  not ; but  the  continuance  of  an  old  and  useful  institution 
is  a matter  of  proper  interest  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  historian 
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present  or  future,  whom  lie  serves,  if  it  is  any  link  to,  or 
a help  to  interpret  the  past. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  a photograph  is  a substitute  for 
a painting.  A man’s  shape  of  body  and  face  is  but  a small 
part  of  his  physical  heritage  : his  colour  is  not  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  if  his  soul,  or  his  mind  is  there,  it  is  there  liy 
accident.  The  photograph  is  valuable,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
machine  made  ; but  even  if  the  machine  was  always  suitable 
and  did  not  distort — as  by  enlarging  the  features  nearer  to 
it,  still  the  production  of  the  negative  is  only  a part  of  the 
process.  From  one  negative  you  may  make  and  mount  two 
prints  so  that  they  will  contradict  each  other  violently  even  as 
to  the  rough  outline  and  proportions  of  their  common  subject. 
The  portrait  photograph  ” of  commerce,  however,  is  not 
always  an  altogether  machine-made  thing,  or  the  pure  result 
of  a process  of  Nature.  An  eminent  London  “ Photo-Artist” 
apologised  the  other  day  to  a ‘‘  client,”  for  having  kept  her 
waiting:  the  cause  was  that  “the  lady  who  has  just  gone 
out  was  so  long  in  making  up  her  mind  how  she  would  like 
to  look.  She  now  wants  a forehead  and  hair  like  this  photo 
and  a chin  like  that.  0 yes,  it  can  be  done,  if  you  don’t 
mind  the  expense  ! ” Indeed,  nowadays,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  most  expensive  and  fashionable  “ photograph  ” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  portrait  painted  by  an  avowed 
painter  on  the  other,  is,  that  the  photograph  has  its  finishing 
touches  put  on  behind  the  sitter’s  back  by  a |:)erson  who  has 
never  seen  that  sitter  in  life — for  his  conscience’  sake,  at 
least,  we  hope  he  has  not. 

Can  it  be  modesty  that  so  often  deters  us  people  of  the 
present  day  from  ranging  our  physical,  and  maybe,  our 
mental  presentments  alongside  those  of  our  forebears  ? 
Veneration  for  them  might  induce  us  to  continue  in  our 
time  the  custom  they  had  kept  up  in  theirs.  But  instead 
of  doing  so  we  too  often  merely  neglect  the  portraits  which 
we  have  already,  and  leave  them,  if  we  don’t  hand  them 
over  to  their  enemies. 
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2.  Their  Enemies. 

And  the  enemies  of  portraits  are  many  and  great.  The 
most' pretentious  of  them  all  is  the  architect  who  designs 
his  stately  halls  for  tapestry.  Fortunately  for  the  old 
portraits  this  particular  kind  of  architect  is  too  grand  and 
expensive  to  be  ubiquitous  ; and  it  is  only  the  imitators  of 
the  really  great  who  suffer  from  him.  For  the  portraits  of 
the  great  he  relegates  only  to  their  picture  gallery  which  is 
perhaps  unheated  at  the  worst.  But  the  portraits  of  the 
imitators  go  “ anywhere.”  The  architect  and  the  mason, 
however,  are  sometimes  blamed  unjustly.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  blame  the  smallness  of  the  bedrooms  of  an  old  country 
house  for  the  fact  that  you  have  cut  down  pictures  to  fit 
them,  which  you  should  have  left  in  the  dining-room  or  the 
hall.  Not  long  ago  a young  Scots  laird  brought  home  a 
young  English  wife,  and  she  brought  a new  order  into  his 
old  place.  She  brought  no  portraits  of  her  own,  but  she 
rearranged  his.  She  scattered  them  impartially  over  the 
whole  house — bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  alike.  She  had 
never  heard  of  Raeburn  or  of  any  Scots  painter  that  ever 
lived,  and  she  cut  the  portraits  down  if  they  were  too  large 
to  get  in  between  the  mantle-pieces  and  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  for  which  at  random  she  had  destined  them.  And 
he  allowed  her  to  do  what  she  liked,  because  you  see  they 
were  only  just  married.  Still,  it  must  be  said,  that  if  the 
lady  cut  off*  hands  and  feet  and  other  accessories,  she  pre- 
served all  the  faces, ^ and  that  is  more  than  damp  and  the 
housemaid  always  do. 

There  are  also  enemies  called  the  carpenter’s  man,  and 
the  furniture  store,  and  that  combination  of  the  worst  parts 
of  both  of  them  called  the  Loan  Exhibition.  But  worse  than 
all  of  these,  and  next  to  a fire  when  the  family  is  away,  is 

1 Save  in  the  case  of  a “sujDposed  Jameson,”  which  she  flung  out  as  if  it  had 
been  the  lid  of  a packing  box,  to  make  room  for  a pre-Tanqueray  enlarged  photo- 
graph of  her  favourite  sailor  cousin — a fact,  which,  howeA^er,  need  not  go  beyond 
the  select  few  Avho  read  footnotes. 
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the  ordinary  variety  of  the  “ Picture  Restorer.  ” Let  it  l)c 
clear  that  it  is  the  ordinary  variety  which  we  mean.  For 
there  is  another  kind  with  which  we  have  no  quarrel ; quite 
the  reverse.  For  that  other  kind  is  a magician  that  takes 
your  old  picture,  a dusty  scheme  of  scales  hanging  in  its 
frame  in  frail  festoons,  and  gives  it  back  to  you  a continuous 
shining  surface,  hard,  and  apparently  tough,  and  as  tight  as 
a drum-head,  and  the  original  portrait  looks  at  you  out  of  its 
dreamy  depth,  as  mayhap  it  last  looked  on  your  great-great- 
grandfather. Yet  it  is  the  old  impasto  which  you  feel  with 
the  tip  of  your  linger,  and  the  old  glaze  into  which  you  try 
to  stick  your  thumb  nail.  As  to  the  ordinary  variety,  it 
seems  that  any  man  with  a shop  has  only  to  add  the  fatal 
words  pictures  carefully  relined  and  restored  ” to  his  sign  of 
‘‘ printseller ” or  '‘picture  framer,”  and  people  will  commit 
their  most  priceless  treasures  to  his  operations.  There,  in 
his  back  premises,  this  artificer  performs  the  most  terrible 
operations  on  your  irreplaceable  picture,  even  to  the  dividing 
of  paint  and  canvas,  and  peremptorily  declines  to  let  mortal 
see  that  picture  till  his  deed  is  done.  Alas,  for  the  results  ! 
We  have  seen  some  terrible  examples  of  his  art.  " At  any 
rate  the  picture  is  clean  now,”  says  its  unfortunate  owner, 
" thoug^h  I do  confess  there ’s  something;  wanting;  about  it.” 
Possibly  there  is,  for  all  the  artist’s  finishing  work  is  gone  ; 
the  picture  is  scrubbed  down  to  its  first  painting.  The 
“ restorer  ” won’t  let  you  see  his  work  half  done,  but  he  has 
given  you  back  a portrait  in  which  you  and  your  friends  may 
see  what  your  fathers  were  born  too  late  to  see,  an  unfinished 
Lely  or  Gainsborough,  perhaps,  or  a Reynolds  or  a Rae- 
burn, finished  only  in  the  sense  that  as  Reynoldses  and 
Raeburns  they  are  no  more. 

Here,  then,  are  enumerated  some  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  our  portraits.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  mention  such 
others  as  the  hound  who  prodded  holes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
portraits  in  the  Gallery  in  London,  the  Cromwellian  soldier 
who  slashed  the  portrait  of  Charles  1.  at  Loudoun  Castle,  or  the 
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English  tenants  of  Rouchlaw  in  Haddingtonshire,  who  took  at 
least  one  of  the  family  portraits,  which  they  found  there,  into 
the  garden,  and  made  it  a target  for  their  arrows.  Against  the 
malicious,  the  fanatical,  and  the  humorous,  there  is  no  guarding. 

One  other  common  danger  which  menaces  the  portrait 
may  be  guarded  against ; that  is  the  loss  of  the  name  of  the 
person  portrayed  in  it.  Neglect  breeds  neglect  here.  And 
how  many  people  there  are  whose  portraits  are,  one  and  all, 
unnamed  ! Does  anyone  know  their  names  ? Not  always. 
Then  did  they  buy  them  cheap  — '‘portrait  of  a lady 
unknown,  artist  unknown,”  “ portrait  of  a gentleman  ditto, 
ditto  ” — at  sales  ? Not  always  ; though  they  might  sell 
them  so.  It  is  perhaps  only  that  the  little  card  on  which 
Thomas  Grain sboroimh  grants  him  to  have  received  the  sum 

o o 

of  sixty  guineas  for  his  portrait  of  your  Sir  Robert,  is  lost. 
Then  a schism  in  the  family  arises,  which  doubts  if  the 
portrait  be  not  liker  someone  else,  who  was  more  of  the  age 
of  the  subject  when  the  portrait  must  have  been  painted, 
and  so  on  ; and  the  portrait  as  an  heirloom  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a mere  piece  of  furniture,  and  in  historical  value 
is  worthless.  It  is  idle,  or  worse,  in  some  houses  to  point 
to  almost  any  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  ask  " Who ’s  that  ? ” 
"0  that!  Let  me  see!  That’s  my  great-grandfather.” 
" Which  of  them  V’  "I  see  what  you  mean  ; I had  two,  of 
course.”  "Four;  but  goon.”  "Four!  Then  I’m  blessed 
if  I know  which  of  them  it  is.  The  fact  is  that  I was  really 
all  my  time  in  India  till  my  father  died.  I suppose  he  knew 
all  about  the  portraits,  but  we  depended  for  all  these  old 
things  on  my  Aunt  Jemima.  She  used  to  talk  about  her 
Catalogue,  but  when  she  died,  her  Catalogue  was  not  to  be 
found.  By  the  way  ! I never  thought  of  it,  I iniglit  ask 
the  house-keeper  about  the  picture,  she  w^as  in  the  house 
before  I was  born.”  The  mischief  was  not  all  done  before 
our  time ; names  of  more  portraits  are  fading  from  our  mem- 
ories every  day,  and  all  because  in  a lazy  or  thoughtless 
generation,  our  portraits  are  unnamed.  How  many  people 
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reflect  that  a dozen  adhesive  labels  can  be  bought  for  a 
penny,  and  that  sixpence  and  a rainy-day  would  suffice  for 
the  cataloguing  of  most  collections  ! 

3.  Their  Preservation. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  negligence  of  individual  owners, 
and  the  blundering  of  employes,  the  general  appreciation  of 
old  and  good  portraits  was  never  higher  ; and  the  historical 
value  of  series  of  family  portraits,  and  the  personal  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  them  was  never  more  adequately  realised. 
The  three  principal  questions  which  arise  with  regard  to  them 
before  the  student  of  history,  are  : — 

1.  How  are  these  portraits  to  be  best  preserved  ? 

2.  What  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  loss  to  portraiture 
which  the  destruction  of  an  original  portrait  involves  ? 

3.  May  not  a scheme  be  devised  in  respect  of  this  second 
matter  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  positively  and  immedi- 
ately advantage  both  the  public  and  the  owners  of  portraits 
in  other  ways  ? 

As  to  the  preservation  of  the  originals — it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  that  they  should  be  kept  elsewhere  than  in  the  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  families  to  which  they  belong ; for  to  be 
lived  with,  and  daily  seen  of  them  is  the  prime  object  and  use 
of  the  paintings.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  suggest  to  the 
bonus  j)aterfamilias  that  the  house  which  is  safe  and  sound 
enough  for  him,  his  wife  and  children,  is  unfit  for  his  family 
pictures.  Our  houses  are  not  so  frequently  damp  as  they 
once  were,  but  they  are  probaldy  just  as  often  overheated. 
It  is  not  every  picture  that  can  stand  violent  alterations  of 
temperature  very  long,  or  that  relishes  being  hung  over  a 
fire-place  with  a hot  flue  behind  it  and  occasional  puffs  of 
smoke  in  front.  Still  that  is  the  central  position  iu  most 
rooms,  and  ceded  to  the  most  goodly  portrait- — as  if  its  good- 
ness should  be  the  death  of  it.  If  the  house  goes  on  fire,  the 
pictures  must  generally  take  their  chauce  with  the  rest  of 
the  furniture.  Even  when  they  are  not  let  into  panels,  they 
VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LIV.  G 
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are  generally  hung  in  such  a way  that,  without  a ladder  and 
time,  none  but  a strong  and  resolute  man  may  detach  them 
from  their  walls.  When  the  old  house  of  Mount  Stuart  was 
burnt  down,  the  great  portraits  there  would  have  been  burnt 
too  if  they  had  been  hung  in  the  usual  way. 

As  regards  the  restoration  of  pictures,  only  one  observa- 
tion seems  possible  ; if  the  picture  is  worth  restoring  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  treated  by  a first-class  restorer,  under  the 
supervision  of  a portrait  painter  who  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  style  and  work  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  portraits  are  still  like  other 
things — perishable  ; even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  gracious 
of  possessors,  and  with  all  the  Loan  Exhibitions,  they  are  in 
reason  not  very  accessible  to  students  of  history,  &c. ; and 
the  unnamed  portraits,  whose  likenesses  under  a proper 
system  of  art  police  should  be  sent  through  the  country  for 
identification,  are  just  the  portraits  that  are  seldomest  seen. 
In  respect  of  such  considerations  we  venture  to  suggest  for 
the  preservation  of  at  least  a record  of  all  portraits,  and  for 
the  other  ends  which  we  shall  name,  the  adoption  of  a system 
of  portrait  registration. 

4.  A Portrait  Register. 

Part  of  the  machinery  for  such  a register  is  already  in 
existence  in  the  shape  of  the  National  Portrait  Galleries  ; the 
rest  of  it  is  of  the  simplest.  The  registration  might  consist 
of  the  deposit  at  say  the  Portrait  Gallery  of  three  mounted, 
but  unframed  photographs  of  each  portrait  which  is  to  be 
registered,  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  subject,  the 
artist,  and  the  owner  of  the  picture,  the  date  of  the  portrait, 
and  the  place  where  it  is  now  kept,  and  a letterpress  descrip- 
tion of  size,  colours,  &c.,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in 
Gallery  and  Loan  Exhibition  catalogues,  or  in  the  form  for 
an  inventory  of  portraits,  devised  by  the  Director  of  the 
London  Portrait  Gallery,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust.^  Two — why  two 


1 Published  by  the  Queen’s  Printers. 
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will  be  seen  anon — of  the  copy  photographs  might  be  kept 
by  the  registrar,  and  the  other,  certified  as  a duplicate, 
returned  to  the  owner  of  the  portrait. 

According  as  the  details  were  adjusted  the  system  might 
secure  all  or  some  of  the  following  ends  : — 

1.  The  portraits  would  be  certified  as  in  existence  and  in 
certain  hands  at  the  date  of  registration. 

2.  They  would  be  identified  where  possible  as  the  work 
of  their  true  artists. 

3.  They  would  be  identified  also  perhaps  as  portraits  of 
the  person  they  really  represent. 

4.  The  registered  portrait  would  be  safer  against  tlieft  as 
it  would  be  more  easily  traced  and  identified. 

5.  If  the  portrait  were  destroyed  its  features  might  be 
recalled  both  for  the  family’s  consolation,  and  for  historical 
use  by  means  of  the  photograph  ; and  the  verbal  description 
would  remain. 

6.  If  the  subject  or  artist  of  any  portrait  were  unknown, 
the  publicity  of  a copy  of  the  photograph  deposited  at  the 
Gallery,  or  the  comparisons  made  possible  by  the  system  to 
the  registrar  might  lead  to  the  supply  of  the  lost  fact,  for 
replicas  or  copies  of  the  same  portrait  differently  named  in 
different  houses  are  not  uncommon  in  Scotland. 

7.  There  would  be  a check  on  the  unprincipled  person 
who  might  afterwards  get  hold  of  it  and  palm  it  off  as  the 
portrait  of  some  personage  whom  it  does  not  represent. 
Even  in  the  case  of  unnamed  portraits,  there  would  be  a 
check  on  fraud.  It  is  unlikely  that  a portrait  certified  as 
catalogued  in  a Scottish  collection  in  1850 — “lady  unknown,” 
should  turn  out  in  1905  to  he  a portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Praisegod,  passenger  on  the  Mayjiowei',  even  though  she  l)e 
an  ancestress  of  the  latest  western  millionaire,  and  tlie  por- 
trait have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enter|)rising  dealer. 

8.  The  registration  of  genuine  portraits  would  come  to 
be  a check  on  the  manufacture  of  spurious  |)ortraits. 

9.  In  return  for  the  benefits  which  the  system  would  con- 
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fer  on  the  owners  of  portraits,  one  of  the  two  photographs 
deposited  with  the  registrar  might  be  placed  in  a set  which 
would  be  available  to  students  of  history,  art,  or  science. 
Nor  would  this  last  provision  operate  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
these  members  of  the  public.  It  would  probably  reduce  the 
number  of  requests  for  permission  to  see  the  originals  in  their 
own  homes,  or  the  loan  of  them  for  public  exhibitions. 

Registration  would  increase  the  value  of  the  portrait,  in 
so  far  as  it  increased  the  proof  of  its  authenticity,  certified  to 
its  age,  or  added  to  the  interest  of  its  history.  The  necessary 
photography  could  be  done  without  removing  the  portraits 
from  their  homes,  and  the  register  and  consulting  library 
would  constitute  no  danger  of  unauthorised  reproduction  of 
the  portraits  or  even  the  photographs. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  extent  and  value 
of  the  portrait  treasures  which  exist  in  private  hands  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  inclination  of  many  of  their  possessors 
to  recognise  the  public  interest  of  them.  Several  Loan 
Exhibitions  of  Portraits  have  taken  place.  Their  catalogues 
remain,  and  it  is  understood  that  a complete  set  of  photo- 
graphic negatives  of  one  of  them  also  exists.  Several  of  our 
nobility  have  had  their  collections  of  portraits  photographed, 
and  several  have  catalogues  of  theirs  in  print  or  manuscript ; 
some  family  histories  have  been  published,  and  more  have 
been  privately  printed,  containing  reproductions  of  series  of 
portraits,  and  there  is  a keen  competition  for  copies  of  such 
works  when  they  chance  to  come  into  the  market. 

Perhaps  a Portrait  Society  formed  somewhat  on  the  model 
of  that  august  co-operative  association  called  the  Roxburgh 
Club  might  afford  a larger  return  to  the  happy  few  who 
were  its  members ; though  it  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  people,  its  existence  would  by  no  means  militate  against 
the  humbler  and  more  widely  useful  Portrait  Register. 

Ed. 
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THE  LAIKD  OF  COCKPEN. 

THE  hero’s  identity  CONSIDERED. 

FN  attempting  to  find  the  origin  of  this  old  Scotch  ballad, 
^ my  endeavours  to  unearth  the  hero  have  been  rewarded 
by  some  curious  details  of  the  song’s  history  which  may 
prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  ‘‘  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,” 
as  we  know  it  now  is  supposed  to  haye  been  written  by 
Lady  Nairne  (Caroline  Oliphant),  and  that  the  two  last- 
verses  are  said  to  have  been  added  by  another  pen.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  Miss  Ferrier  wrote  them,  but  this 
is  denied  in  her  recently  published  memoirs.  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell,^  son  of  Johnson’s  friend  and  biographer,  has  also 
been  cited  as  the  author  of  them,  but  this  requires 
confirmation.  Lady  Nairne’s  biographers,  and  other  writers, 
state  that  she  “ re-wrote  and  improved  the  song,  as  it  was 
rather  uncouth  in  expression.”  The  original  version,  how- 
ever, passed  through  many  alterations  before  it  appeared  in 
the  ‘‘Scottish  Minstrel,”  1821-1824,  in  the  form  we  know 
now. 

Taking  Lady  Nairne’s  song  first,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  she  intended  her  hero  to  represent  any  of  the  lairds 
contemporary  with  her  time.  Her  principal  biographer,  Dr. 

1 He  died  in  a duel  witli  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Dunearn,  in  1822.  Mr.  Stuart,  in  the 
subsequent  trial,  was  acquitted,  after  being  ably  defended  by  Henry,  afterwards 
Lord,  Cockburn. 
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Eogers,  states  that  she  wrote  the  song  ‘‘  in  her  early  youth,” 
at  her  old  home,  Gask,  near  Auchterarder. 

Now,  as  she  was  born  in  1766,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
her  “ early  youth”  was  finished  by  1800.  Up  to  1785  the 
Laird  of  Cockpen  had  been  Archibald  Cockburn,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Sheriff  of 
Midlothian,  and  afterwards  Baron  of  Exchequer.  He  married 
in  1768  Janet  Rannie,  younger  daughter  of  Captain  Rannie,  of 
Melville  Castle,  and  she  certainly  could  not  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  “ a penniless  lass  wi’  a lang  pedigree,”  as  her  father 
had  made  a large  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  and  bought  ( 1760) 
Melville  from  the  Hon.  Jane  Ross,  wife  of  John  Mackay. 
Nothing  is  known  of  any  “lang  pedigree”  of  the  Rannie 
family,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  “ nae  chickens  appeared,”  as 
ten  children  were  born  before  Archibald  Cockburn  ceased  to 
be  laird. 

The  next  Laird,  the  8th  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  purchased  the 
estate  from  Archibald  Cockburn,  in  1785.  He  had  married 
in  1767,  Elizabeth  Glen,  variously  described  as  daughter  and 
as  niece  of  “ Governor  Glen,”  ^ and  there  were  also  a large 
number  of  “ chickens  ” born  to  this  Laird  of  Cockpen,  seven 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  George,  was  born  in  1770,  and  succeeded 
as  9th  Earl  of  Dalhousie  in  1787.  The  statement  that  the 
Laird  had  “ nae  chickens  ” cannot  apply  to  him  either,  as  he 
married  in  1805,  Christian  Brown,  daughter  and  heiress 
(not,  be  it  observed,  a penniless  lass)  of  Charles  Brown,  of 
Colstoun,  and  they  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  born 
respectively,  in  1806,  1807,  and  1812. 

As  Lady  Nairne’s  song  is  thus  shown  to  disagree  histori- 
cally with  the  lives  of  the  three  lairds,  contemporary  to  her 
early  youth,  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  particularise  anyone  as  the  Laird  and  Mistress  Jean,  and 


1 Burke’s  Peerage  says,  “ Niece  of  Andrew  Glen,  of  Longcroft,  Linlithgow, 
Governor  of  Carolina.”  See  Scot.  Antiq.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  88. 
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the  whole  story,  as  related  in  her  verses,  was  solely  the 
product  of  her  fanciful  imagination. 

In  a small  book  sold  at  a Bazaar  in  aid  of  a parish 
hall  at  Cockpen,  a year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  John  Romans,  in  an 
interesting  article,  correctly  states  that  one  Mark  Carse  was 
“ the  ” laird.  He  attempts  to  locate  Clavers-ha-lee,  and  to 
identify  Mistress  Jean  by  means  of  the  line  : — 

“ Doun  by  the  dykeside  a lady  did  dwell.”  Unfortu- 
nately no  such  line  occurs  in  the  original  song,  which  undoubt- 
edly has  Mark  Carse  as  its  hero.  But  I am  anticipating. 

A number  of  people  vaguely  believe  that  Lady  Nairne 
referred  to  some  Ramsay  or  other,  probably  because  the 
Family  of  Halhousie  has  long  held  property  in  the  district, 
but  before  1785  none  of  them  could  be  termed  Lairds  of 
Cockpen,  at  any  rate  for  not  more  than  250  years.  Even 
Wilson  in  his  ‘‘Memorials  of  Edinburgh”  and  James  Grant 
in  “ Old  and  New  Edinburgh  ” were  evidently  under  this 
impression,  as  both  refer  to  a house  on  the  North  Side  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  concerning  which  Wilson  says: — “Tradition 
assigns  this  house  to  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,”  adding  wrongly 
in  a footnote,  “ The  Lairds  of  Cockpen  were  a branch  of  the 
Ramsays  of  Dalhousie.”  James  Grant,  in  “ Old  and  New 
Edinburgh”  evidently  borrowing  from  Wilson,  says — “ Tlie 
first  of  these  (two  old  houses)  was  universally  alleged  to  be 
the  town  residence  of  that  personage  so  famous  in  Scottish 
Song,  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,  whose  family  name  was  Ramsay 
(being  a branch  of  the  noble  Family  of  Dalhousie).” 

Now  we  know  that  the  first  Ramsay  Laird  of  Cockpen 
was  not  one  of  “ a branch  of  the  noble  Family  of  Dalhousie,” 
as  both  these  authorities  state,  but  the  noble  Earl  himself 
(George,  8th  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  and  I shall  now  show  by  the 
following  advertisement  from  the  Edinhimjh  Evening 
Courant  ^ that  it  was  the  Cockburn  Laird  of  Cockpen  or 

1 James  Grant  quotes  this  advertisement  as  proof  that  the  Ramsays  were 
resident  in  this  house  of  which  iie  writes  ; but  Ramsay  Lairds  of  Cockpen  did 
not  exist  in  1761. 
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rather  the  widow  (with  probably  the  last  Cockburn  Laird, 
her  son,  then  aged  21)  who  was  living  on  the  North  side  of 

the  Castle  Hill : — 

■> 

“To  be  exposed  to  public  voluntary  roup  and  sale  within 
Forrest’s  Coffee-house  upon  Wednesday  11th  day  of 
February  1761  That  tenement  of  land  lying  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Castle  Hill  in  the  Bell  Close  as  the 
Samen  is  presently  occupied  by  Lady  Cockpen, 

Of  the  yearly  rental  of  £14,  10s.  sterling.” 

Seeing  that  Cockpen  did  not  pass  ont  of  the  family  until 
twenty-four  more  years  had  elapsed,  no  one  else  but 
Mrs.  Cockburn  could  have  been  known  as  Lady  Cockpen. 
Of  course,  she  had  no  title,  but  the  designation  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  age.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Dundas,  of  Arniston  [nee  Sinclair),  was  styled  Lady 
Arniston. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  old  versions  of  the  song  (from 
which  Lady  Nairne  borrowed  the  title  and  a few  phrases  for 
her  fanciful  ballad),  and  from  some  of  the  uncouth  expres- 
sions, and  with  extracts  from  old  Parish  Eecords  we  shall  be 
able  to  identify  the  hero. 

Thouo'h  several  writers  have  staled  that  the  old  sons^ 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  they  give  no  reason 
for  this  declaration,  nor  do  they  quote  any  portion  of  the 
old  song,  nor  any  proof  that  they  had  attempted  to  investi- 
gate its  origin. 

Cromek,  in  his  ^‘Select  Songs  of  Scotland”  (1810), 
publishes  one  old  version,  and  Herd  another,  in  his  collection 
of  “ Scottish  Songs”  (1776). 

Having  reproduced  as  much  as  possible  of  these  so-called 
“ uncouth  and  indelicate  ditties,”  I shall  show  with  the 
assistance  of  the  afore-mentioned  Parish  Records  that  the 
hero  was  Mark  Carse,  whose  family  were  Lairds  of  Cockpen, 
anyhow,  from  about  1679  till  about  1720. 

Cromek  calls  the  song  ‘‘  Cockpen,”  and  a preliminary 
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note  says,  “ Here  is  a verse  which  used  to  be  sung  along 
with  the  old  song.”  Then  after  four  lines  containing  a 
broad  innuendo  against  the  laird  and  the  ‘ ‘ chambermaid 
lassie,”  he  proceeds  : — 

“ Oh  ! when  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit  fu’  law, 

Oh  ! when  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit  fu’  law, 

Oh  ! when  she  cam  ben  she  kissed  Cockpen, 

And  syne  denied  that  she  did  it  at  a’. 

“ And  wasna  Cockpen  right  saucie  and  a’. 

And  wasna  Cockpen  right  saucie  and  a’. 

In  leaving  the  daughter  of  a lord. 

And  kissing  a collier’s  lassie  and  a’. 

“Oh  ! never  look  down  my  lassie  at  a’. 

Oh  ! never  look  down  my  lassie  at  a’. 

Thy  lips  are  as  sweet,  thy  figure  complete. 

As  the  finest  dame  in  castle  and  ha’. 

“ Though  thou  hast  no  silk  and  holland  sae  sma’. 

Though  thou  hast  no  silk  and  holland  sae  sma,’ 

Thy  coat  and  thy  sark  are  thy  own  handiwark. 

And  Lady  Jean  was  never  sae  braw.” 

Wliitelaw  and  others,  in  their  collections  of  Scottish  songs, 
give  those  verses  which  we  have  printed  under  the  title  of 
‘‘  When  she  cam  ben,”  and  say  that  these  were  verses 
“ improved  by  Burns  from  an  old  but  somewhat  indelicate 
ditty,”  written  for  Johnson’s  Musical  Museum,  published 
about  a hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that 'the  original  song  was 
written  in  the  strain  of  Cromek’s  first  verse,  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  that  Burns  re-wrote  the  remainder,  purifying 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  thereby  losing  the  story, 
which  is  more  forcible  and  less  refined  in  Herd’s  version 
(177G):— 

“ When  she  came  ben  she  bobbit. 

And  when  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit. 

And  when  she  cam  ben  she  kist  Cockpen, 

And  then  denyed  that  she  did  it. 
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“ And  wasna  Cockpen  right  saucie, 

And  wasna  Cockpen  right  saucie, 

^ 

' And  he  kist  the  collier’s  lassie. 

“ And  wasna  Cockpen  right  able, 

And  wasna  Cockpen  right  able. 

He  left  his  lady  wi’  gentlemen, 

And  he  kissed  the  lass  in  the  stable.” 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  a specimen  of  the  rhyme  of  Herd’s 
version.  I might  have  quoted  more  of  it  if  I had  liked,  but 
even  it  may  have  been  a somewhat  purified  version  of  the 
original,  as  the  metre  of  Cromek’s  first  verse,  which  he  says 
belonged  to  the  old  song,  is  different.  On  examining  the 
Session  Records  of  the  Parish  of  Cockpen,  we  find  that  the 
laird,  Mark  Carse,  was  more  than  once  rebuked  for  his  “ scan- 
dallous  convers  ” with  more  than  one  of  the  female  servants 
of  Cockpen,  and  from  the  mention  in  the  previous  verses  of 
the  ‘‘  chambermaid  lassie,”  and  from  the  extracts  of  these 
Session  Records,  which  we  place  in  the  footnote,^  we  may 


^ “1701.  March. — Ye  whk  day  the  Session  being  informed  that  Isobell  Hall, 
formerly  servant  in  the  family  of  Cockpen,  had  left  her  service,”  and  so  on — the 
old  story.  “They  appointed  her  to  be  cited  next  Session  day.” 

'■‘'March  23. — Ye  wklk  day  Isabell  Hall  being  cited,  compeared,  and  being 
interrogat  . . . who  was  the  father  of  the  child  she  answered  the  Laird  ; and 
when  the  minister  enquired  what  laird  she  answered.  The  Laird  of  Cockpen. 
The  minister  exhorted  her  to  deal  fairly  and  ingeniously  in  this  matter  ; she  still 
adhered  to  her  confession.  . . . The  minister  told  the  Session  he  would  lay  this 
home  to  the  Laird  of  Cockpen.” 

“1701.  July  19. — This  day  Mark  Carse,  Laird  of  Cockpen,  appeared  before 
the  congregation  and  was  rebuked  for  his  scandallous  convers  with  Isabella  Hall. 
The  minister  exhorted  him  to  seek  earnestly  to  God  for  repentance,  or  he  would 
perish  eternally.” 

Nine  years  later  we  find  that  Mark  Carse  was  again  censured,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  is  described  as  the  “ younger  ” of  Cockpen.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  Isabella  Hall’s  paramour  or  one  of  his  sons. 

We  find  under  date  25th  June,  1710,  the  case  of  Keteren  Knight,  “ who  was 
once  servant  to  Cockpen.”  She  is  called  before  the  Session,  and  “ being  inter- 
rogat who  it  was  to,  said  it  was  to  the  young  Laird  of  Cockpen.  Then  the 
minister  exhorted  her  to  lay  her  sin  to  heart  and  repent  of  it.”  After  the 
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conclude  that  the  original  son^  was  written  during  tlie  first 

o o o 

decade  of  the  last  century. 

The  Cockpen  register  of  baptisms  begins  only  in  1690, 
and  after  that  date  it  is  noted  that  iMark  Carss  and  Margaret 
Fowls  had  four  sons — Thomas,  John,  William,  and  George, 
born  in  1696,  1698,  1700,  and  1706,  respectively. 

Possibly  Mark  Carss  younger  of  Cockpen  ” was  a son  of 
a previous  marriage,  as  in  1694  Mark  Carss  and  Agnes 
Somervil  had  a daughter  baptised  in  March. 

From  these  evidences  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  a 
song  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  detailing 
some  circumstances  of  the  illicit  love  affairs  of  Mark  Carss 
(or  Carse  as  the  name  was  sometimes  spelt),  Laird  of  Cock- 
pen; that  Burns,  shortly  before  his  death,  purified  the  phrase- 
ology, omitting  objectionable  details ; that  Lady  Nairne, 
between  1780  and  1800,  wrote  another  song  bearing  to 
a certain  extent  the  same  title,  but  that  her  story  was 
absolutely  and  entirely  imaginary,  and  was  not  intended  to 
refer  to  any  of  the  Cockburn  or  Ramsay  Lairds  of  Cockpen. 

H.  A.  C. 


minister  has  made  sundry  attempts  to  “ deal  with  liis  (Carss’s)  conscience,”  and 
obtained,  apparently,  little  more  than  a bare  confession,  we  find  the  record  : — 
Augt.  5th. — Mark  Carse  younger  of  Cockpen  was  openly  rebooked  before  the 
congregation  . . . and  exhorted  to  lay  his  sin  to  heart  and  repent  thereof.” 

The  young  laird  evidently  did  not  behave  well  to  Keteren  Knight,  for  amongst 
the  “ debursements”  in  the  Session  Records  we  find  : — 

1710.  Sept.  24. — To  Keteren  Knight  in  distress,  lib. 01. 10.00 

1711.  Feb.  4. — „ „ „ 00.01.00 

1711.  April  29.—  „ „ „ 00.18.00 
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THE  ARMS  OF  ERSKINE  OF  DUN. 

XN  1896,  when  what  was  known  as  the  Leckie  Vault  at  the 
West  Church,  Stirling,  was  handed  over  to  the  Town 
Council  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Aioir  of  Leckie,  I was  able  to 
identify  the  building  as  the  pre-Reformation  Aisle  of  St. 
Andrew.  Several  heraldic  tombstones  in  the  Aisle  were 
described  by  me  in  a communication  to  the  Aberdeen  Ecclesi- 
ological  Society,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of 
that  Society,  No.  IX.  p.  291.  At  that  time  the  Aisle  was 
very  dark,  and  I missed  a stone  which  must  have  been 
covered  with  soil  tramped  into  the  inscribed  surface.  Mr. 
J.  W Small,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  who  gives  a series  of  beautiful 
drawings  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  and  its  heraldic  tombstones 
in  his  volume  on  Old  Stirling,”  seems  to  have  been  equally 
unfortunate.  The  tombstone  thus  overlooked  is  really  the 
finest  of  the  lot,  and  now  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor  of 
the  Aisle  as  restored  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson.  A rough 
drawing  of  the  stone  is  sent  herewith.  The  inscription  is 
sufficiently  legible  in  the  illustration,  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  The  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention  in  this 
note  is  the  arms  of  Jean  Erskine,  wife  of  Alexander  Forrester 
of  Garden,  figured  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tombstone. 
Although  not  mentioned  in  the  fullest  pedigree  of  the 
Erskines  of  Dun  knowm  to  me — namely,  that  given  in 
Mr.  E.  Erskine  Scott’s  “ Erskine-Halcro  Genealogy” — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wife  of  Alexander  Forrester  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Erskine,  the  Superintendent  of  Angus  and 
Mearns.  In  a pedigree  of  the  Forresters  of  Garden  among 
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the  Sinclair  MSS.  at  Crawford  Priory,  this  Alexander  is  stated 
to  have  married  Jean  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Dun 
in  Angus,  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  is  furnished  by  a 
deed  in  the  Protocol  Book  of  Robert  Ramsay,  notary  in 
Stirling,  1566-1573,  showing  that  on  6th  February,  1568-69, 
sasine  was  given,  on  a precept  by  Alexander  Forrester  of 


Garden,  of  the  lands  of  Ardmoir  and  others,  to  Jean  Erskine, 
daughter  of  John  Erskine  of  Dyn,  Alexander’s  future  spouse, 
in  liferent.  The  arms  of  the  lady  as  carved  on  tlie  tombstone 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Aisle,  where,  it  is  probable,  she,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  was  buried,  clearly  show  that  the  mark  of 
difference  of  the  Dun  family  was  not  a sword  with  the  ]3oint 
downwards,  as  matriculated  in  the  Register  of  Arms,  but  a 
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cross  crosslet  fitcliecl.  Nisbet,  in  his  “ System  of  Heraldry,” 
1722,  p.  37,  notes  that  some  old  books  of  painting  represent 
this  to  be  the  correct  difference,  taking  it  to  be  one  of  the 
crosses  in  the  arms  of  the  earldom  of  Mar,  and  its  occurrence 
on  a family  tombstone,  dated  1598,  is  a strong  proof  that 
the  old  heralds  were  right. 

W.  B.  Cook. 


THE  ITINERARY  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

T AM  glad  to  see  that  I^ord  Bute  does  not  commit  him- 
self  in  his  careful  Itinerary  of  King  Robert  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  to  the  statement  that  the 
place  printed  ‘‘  Slenach  ” is  the  same  as  Slaines.  David 
Macpherson,  in  his  Geographical  Illustrations  of  Scottish 
History,  1796,  was  apparently  the  first  to  assert  that 
‘‘  Slenach  ” and  Slaines  were  identical.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  the  historian,  and  though  the 
mistake  has  been  several  times  corrected  (Book  of  Bon 
Accord,  1839,  p.  255.  The  Brus.  Spalding  Club  Ed.  1856, 
pp.  497-517),  it  has  been  repeated  in  various  works,  down 
to  and  including  the  very  recently  published  Scottish 
Kings.”  The  original  mistake  probably  arose  from  mis- 
prints or  misreadings  in  some  editions  of  Barbour’s  “ Bruce  ” 
and  Fordun’s  ‘‘  Gesta  Annalia,”  where  the  place  of  Bruce’s 
encounter  with  the  Comyns  is  referred  to 'as  ‘‘Slenach”  or 
or  “ Slenauch.”  But  the  word  ought  to  be  Sleuach,  or  as 
given  in  charters,  “ Sleauch  ” and  “ Sliach,”  now  Sliocb, 
a place  in  the  parish  of  Drumblade,  Aberdeenshire,  where, 
according  to  the  Ordnance  Gazetteer,  voce  Drumblade, 
“ Robin’s  Height  and  the  Meet  Hillock  are  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  his  [King  Robert’s]  troops,”  as  to  which  see 
also  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  said  parish.  The  late 
Lord  Saltoun  in  a special  contribution  to  the  “ Frasers  of 
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Pliilorth  ” (Vol.  IT.  pp.  183-191)  refers  specially  to  “the 
Slevacli  ” in  connection  with  Bruce’s  campaigns,  and  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  neighbourhood  was  very  marshy,  and 
the  King  was  enabled  to  take  up  a strong  position.  Besides 
Slioch  was  nearer  his  own  territory  than  Slaines,  where 
Bruce  would  have  found  himself  virtually  in  his  enemy’s 
country.  It  may  be  added  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  that  Slaines  was  known  as  “ Slenach,”  as  the 
earliest  writs  relating  to  it  spell  the  word  “ Slanis  ” or 
“ Slanys.” 

J.  A. 


EDINBURGH  BAILIES. 

mHE  names  of  the  following  Bailies  may  be  added  to  the 
list  printed  in  “ The  Charters  and  Documents  relating 
to  the  City  of  Edinburgh  : — 

(1300.)  — Bartholomeo  preposito  cle  Hedinburche  witnesses  charter 

by  William  de  Salle  to  Priory  of  Caldstreani.  The 
deed  is  undated  but  must  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century. — Carte.  Mon.  de  Coldstream. 

1409.  April. — Adam  de  Boncle,  Bailie. 

Simon  Dowel,  ,,  — Orig.  Charter  in  Gen.  Reg.  Ho. 

1424-5.  Feb. — John  of  Bigum,  Bailie. 

Robert  of  Nuddre,  ,, 

Thomas  of  Faulaw,  ,,  — Orig.  Charter  in  Gen.  Reg.  Ho. 

1430.  Nov. — William  of  Liberton,  Provost. 

Alexander  Napar,  Bailie. 

John  Barcare,  ,, 

Henry  Dempstar,  ,, 

Roxburgh  Writs.  Hist.  MSS. : Regwrts. 

143G.  Alexander  Naper,  Bailie. 

John  Dalrimple,  ,,  — Orig.  Charter  in  Gen.  Reg.  Ho. 

1471.  Feb. — Roljert  Haldhocht,  Bailie. — Reg.  de  Newbotle. 

J.  G.  Wallace- James. 

Haddington. 
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A KEGISTER  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS, 
&c.,  WITHIN  THE  SCOTS  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
BRECHIN,  1796-1819.  KEPT  BY  Rev.  GEORGE 
STRATON. 


[Mr.  Barclay- Allardice  contributed  to  the  last  issue  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  a 
biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Straton,  and  a specimen  of  Mr.  Straton’s  Diary  which 
the  diarist  quaintly  calls  “ Brichin  Register  of  the  Weather  and  other  little  Events 
of  my  Family  and  Friends.”  From  this  Diary  Mr.  Allardice  has  now  been  good 
enough  to  extract  all  entries  which  relate  to  births,  marriages,  or  deaths.  The 
importance  of  these  entries  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  events  which  they  chronicle 
are,  naturally,  not  recorded  in  the  parish  registers. — Ed.] 

TN  September,  1776,  ye  15tli  day,  was  Married  to  Margret 
^ Graham,  Daughter  to  Capt.  John  Graham,  of  Duchray, 
in  the  County  of  Perth.  She  died  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1781,  and  left  three  daughters,  Christy,  Mary,  and  Jean. 
These  were  happy  days. 

March  3rd,  1799. — Mary  Straton,  my  Second  Daughter, 
got  herself  Married  to  a Lieut.  Biggar  of  the  15th  Regmt. 
of  Foot,  contrary  to  my  wishes. 

My  Mother  died  the  28th  Nov.,  1801,  and  was  interred 
the  3rd  of  Dec.,  following,  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Caputh,  in 
the  same  grave  my  Father  had  been  interred  24  years 
before. 

Jan.  27th,  1806. — Christian  Straton  my  oldest  Daughter, 
was  Married  to  Mr.  David  Allardice,  only  Son  to  David 
Allardice,  Escpb,  formerly  of  Memus  in  the  County  of  Angus, 
now  residing  at  Pittendreich,  near  Brechin.  Her  ov7ii 
choice. 

August  17th,  1806. — Jean  Straton  my  youngest  Daugh- 
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ter,  was  carried  of  from  my  house  in  a Clandestine  manner 
altho  ivith  her  own  consent,  lly  a James  Cameron,  Tenant  at 
Missenden  near  Brechin  in  purpose  to  ])0  married,  a young 
man  I have  at  present  no  good  opinion  of,  and  from  his 
conduct  never  can  be  reconciled  to  him  in  any  manner. 

Nov.  1808. — The  2nd  Day  in  the  Evening,  was  Married 
myself  for  the  second  time  with  Miss  Euphemia  Clerk,  of 
Hill  Head  in  the  Parish  of  Caputh,  with  an  intention  to 
promote  my  own  comfort  and  happiness  during  the  remain- 
der of  my  days,  and  with  a view  of  promoting  the  interest 
of  my  three  Daughters,  this  step  has  been  approved  of  by  all 
my  acquaintance,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself. 

1796. 

Jan.  23. — A woman  and  a child  died  this  night  in  ye  fields 
near  this.  Supposed  to  be  in  drink. 

,,  26. — Mrs.  Clerk  was  buried  this  evening. 

Mar.  16. — This  evening;  married  Mr.  SivewriMit’s  daug;hter. 

o O O 

,,  18. — Supped  with  Robt.  Sivewright’s  daughter  on  her 

wedding  night. 

,,  19. — At  a burieing  in  ye  afternoon,  a child  of  Duthie’s 

ye  Merchant. 

May  1. — Jas.  Young’s  wife  died  yesterday,  and  is  to  be 

buried  to-morrow. 

„ 19. — Was  at  a hurrying  of  Deacon  Crab’s  child,  two 

weeks  old. 

,,  21. — This  afternoon  went  to  Mr.  Perrier’s,  Kinnaird’s 

Mill,  and  married  his  daughter.  Miss  Anny  to 
Capt.  Carnegie,  from  Montrose. 

,,  22. — Baptized  a child  to  Air.  Eitchie. 

Aug.  14. — Had  a letter  this  day  from  my  brother  informing 
of  his  marriag;e. 

Nov.  4. — Mr.  Scot  who  stayd  with  Air.  Smith,  died  this  day 
by  ye  effects  of  a Stroak  (Shock  ?)  from  Air. 
Alardice  of  Memiss,  which  happened  on  Friday 
last. 

,,  20. — Baptized  a Child  to  Mr.  Sivewright,  writer. 

VOL.  XIV. NO.  LIV.  H 
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1796. 

Dec.  4. — Drunk  tea  wt.  David  Eitchie  and  family,  and 

married  his  daughter. 

,,  17. — Mr.  Mitchell  of  ye  Excise  who  had  been  Confined 

with  a broke  leg,  died  this  forenoon. 

,,  21. — Mr.  Mitchell  of  ye  Excise  was  buried. 

1797. 

Jan.  1. — Baptized  a grandchild  of  Eobt.  Sivewright. 

,,  15. — Baptized  a child  this  day  to  James  Bruce  at  his 

house. 

,,  20. — Mrs.  Strachan  died  last  night. 

,,  22. — Married  William  Bruce  this  day. 

Feb.  4. — Baptized  a child  to  Mr.  Jameson, 

,,  17. — This  afternoon  read  the  burring  Service  for  Mrs. 

Alardice. 

,,  18. — Mrs.  Alardice  was  buried  this  afternoon. 

June  18. — Baptized  a Child  in  ye  upper  tennem’ts. 

Aug.  20. — At  tea  in  ye  Tenements  upon  ye  baptism  of  a 
Child. 

,,  24. — Set  out  this  morning  for  the  Stormont,  to  bap- 

tize my  brother’s  Child. 

,,  27. — This  morning  Mr.  Williim  Black,  Writer  here  died, 
and  has  left  a widow  and  1 Child,  and  5 to  a 
former  wife. 

,,  29. — At  Air.  Black’s  funeral  this  afternoon. 

Sept.  21. — Airs.  John  Bruce  died  this  forenoon,  a great 
favourite,  and  is  to  be  buried  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

„ 23. — Mrs.  Bruce  was  buried  this  afternoon. 

Oct.  22. — This  day  baptized  a Daughter  to  Mr.  James 
Alardice,  of  the  West  Islands. 

Nov.  9. — At  Tea  wt.  James  Bruce  in  ye  Tennements,  Bap- 

tizing a Child  there  to  his  daughter. 

,,  22. — Was  this  day  at  Miss  Ogilvie’s  Burying  at 

Newton  Mill,  read  ye  burying  service  at 
2 o’clock. 
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1797. 

Dec.  17. — This  day  married  Provost  Smith  s daughter,  to 
John  Geikie,  Cattle  Dealer  and  Farmer  at 
Keithock. 

1798. 

Jan.  1. — Mrs.  James  Smith,  Senior,  was  Burried  this  after- 

noon. 

,,  14. — Bead  the  Burying  Service  this  evening  for  Col- 

lector Keith  who  died  last  night. 

,,  21. — This  evening  Married  Geo.  Murray,  Bookseller, 

Montrose,  to  Jean  Mercer  of  this  Town. 

Fel).  3. — Dinn’d  this  day  to  Mrs.  Black  wt.  a Marriage 

Company,  and  Married  her  Servant  to  a man 
of  the  name  of  Thom,  from  Montrose. 

,,  4. — A Soldier  of  ye  16th  Married  to  a Jean  Gordon 

of  this  place,  Sister  to  Gordon  ye  Baker. 

Mar.  18. — Baptized  a Child  to  James  Bruce,  Candle- 
maker. 

,,  23. — David  Ritchie  one  of  ye  Alanagers  of  ye  Chapel 
here,  died  this  morning. 

,,  30. — Baptized  two  Sons  this  afternoon  to  Mr.  James 

Smith,  Junr. 

May  13. — At  tea  in  ye  family  way  wt.  Alexr.  Sivewright,  in 
ye  upper  Tennem’ts,  who  had  a daughter 
baptized  this  day. 

,,  15. — A Letter  this  day  from  Mr.  Robt.  Graham,  from 

London,  who  had  gone  there  wt.  his  sister  on 
her  way  to  India  to  be  married. 

,,  30. — Baptized  a Daughter  of  Mr.  John  Sivewright’s 

called  Kateren. 

June  17. — Baptized  a Child  this  afternoon  near  Newton 
Mill. 

July  5. — Had  a letter  this  day  from  Mr.  Hill,  Perth,  in- 

forming of  his  wife  having  two  sons. 

Aug.  10. — Baj^tized  a Child  to  James  Bissat,  Nether 
Carcary. 
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Aug.  12. — At  Tea  in  ye  Tennements  wt.  William  Webster 
^ and  all  his  friends,  having  a Child  Baptized 

this  day. 

,,  25. — Baptized  a Daughter  to  Mr.  Eitchie,  Writer. 

Sept.  12. — Dinn’d  wt.  Capt.  Vernon,  and  this  afternoon 
Baptized  a Child  for  him  wh.  was  called  Jane 
Caroline. 

Oct.  5. — Baptized  a Child  for  Mr.  Ceikie,  at  Provost 

Smith’s. 

,,  21. — Married  ye  Eevd.  Mr.  Green  of  England,  to  Miss 

Jean  Allardice  of  this  place. 

Nov.  3. — Baptized  a Child  belonging  to  a Corporal  of  ye  16 

Eegt.,  a grandchild  of  James  Young,  Clerk  to 
ye  Chapel. 

,,  10. — Mr.  Nish  was  buried. 

,,  11. — Baptized  a Child  to  Mr.  Baxter’s  daughter,  wife 

to  a Soldier. 

Nov.  16. — Went  to  Kinnaird’s  Mill  and  married  James 
Young,  Clerk  to  ye  Chapel  here  : to  one  of  ye 
Servants  there. 

Dec.  9. — Married  a daughter  of  Geo.  Thomson’s,  Masson, 

to  a Lad  Mitchell,  a Soldier. 

,,  25. — Was  at  Tea  to  a Lad  of  ye  name  of  Jameson,  who 

had  this  day  a Child  baptized  in  ye  Chapel. 

{To  he  continued,) 


Jl3eto5  Jl3otes. 


The  Roman  Forum. 

Fresh  discoveries  of  importance  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  showing  (it  is  reported)  that  the  lajnsniger  or  “black  stone,”  found 
there  some  months  ago,  is  the  tomb  of  Romulus. 
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.Bajjtismal  Font  or  Piscina  ? 

There  has  been  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  of  Largs  an  article  which  may 
be  either  the  baptismal  font  or  a piscina  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  it  has 
been  deposited  for  preservation  in  the  burial  aisle  of  the  Montgomeries, 
which  has  recently  been  restored. 

Survival  of  Superstition. 

There  is  a curious  survival  in  the  pretty,  c^uiet  little  place,  Dawlish,  of 
a quaint  superstition.  It  seems  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lells  can  overcome 
that  of  the  Lightning,  and  so,  when  thunder  rolls,  the  chief  bells  are  rung 
to  scare  away  the  evil  spirit ! 

Discovery  of  Stone  Cists  at  Skibo  Castle. 

While  the  workmen  were  employed  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  at 
Skibo,  in  Sutherland,  two  ancient  cists  were  unearthed.  They  were  under- 
neath the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  which  has  been  demolished.  The  contents 
were  human  skulls  and  other  bones,  most  of  which  crumbled  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Stonehenge  for  Sale. 

It  is  reported  that  the  owner  of  Stonehenge  is  desirous  of  selling  it  for 
£120,000.  The  idea  of  making  money  out  of  a national  prehistoric  relic  is 
not  one  that  deserves  encouragement,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  whether 
there  is  a purchase  for  the  nation  or  not,  Stonehenge  will  be  preserved  and 
protected  from  vandal  hands. 

Prehistoric  Find  in  the  Tay. 

As  a number  of  fishermen  were  lifting  their  drift  nets  in  the  river  Tay, 
they  brought  to  the  surface  the  frontal  bone  and  horn  cores  of  the  urus  or 
maimed  ox.  The  curiosity  has  been  placed  in  the  Laing  Library  at  New- 
burgh. Near  the  same  place  from  time  to  time  several  prehistoric  articles 
have  been  found,  the  canoe  in  the  Dundee  Museum  being  among  these,  as 
well  as  large  oak  trees,  large  deer  horns,  and  an  old  sword. 

Sweet  Peas  from  the  Egyj)tian  Tombs. 

One  of  the  greatest  novelties  at  the  Winkfield  (Windsor)  annual  flower 
show  was  a cpiantity  of  sweet  peas  in  a pot,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wells.  They 
are  from  seed  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian 
mumany  supposed  to  have  been  buried  over  2000  years  ago.  The  plant  is 
described  as  below  the  ordinary  sweet  pea  in  size,  and  the  flower,  pink  and 
white,  was  of  a delicate  nature.  Botanists,  however,  question  whether  seed 
can  preserve  vitality  so  long. 

The  Citing  Charter  Chest. 

A further  instalment  of  “ Gleanings  from  the  Charter  Chest  at  Cluny 
Castle  ” comprises  seven  unpublislied  letters  from  Viscount  Dundee  to 
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Cluny,  which  tend  to  place  the  character  of  Claverhouse  in  a truer  light 
than  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  eulogies  of  Aytoun  and  Napier  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  denunciations  of  Wodrow  and  Macaulay  on  the  other. 
The  absurd  accusation  that  Claverhouse  could  not  write  a decent  letter  is 
also  disposed  of  by  the  Cluny  correspondence. 

The  Shakesi^eare  First  Folio. 

On  1 1 th  J uly,  at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  & Wood’s,  a copy  of  the  first 
folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  the 
record  price  of  =£1700.  The  copy  measured  12|-  inches  by  8|- inches,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  defects,  was  as  originally  issued.  The 
prologue  to  Eomeo  and  Juliet  was  in  MS.  of  a contemporary  hand,  and  there 
were  a few  MS.  notes.  The  highest  price  previously  obtained  for  a first 
folio  was  £715,  given  in  1864  for  the  Daniells  copy,  which  was  perfect. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Potato  into  Scotland. 

Though  according  to  some  the  potato  was  known  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  as  a regular  article  of  diet,  it 
is  only  in  1684  that  it  is  found  to  be  so  in  England,  and  Scotland  lagged 
still  further  behind.  About  1690  they  were  cultivated  by  only  a few 
gardeners,  and  it  is  not  till  1739  that  they  were  grown  in  open  fields.  The 
history  of  their  introduction  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Aberdeen  Evening 
Gazette  of  23rd  August,  by  the  industrious  pen  of  Dr.  Win.  Cramond. 

A Relic  of  Tudor  Architecture. 

Antiquaries  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Lincoln’s  Inn  gateway — lately 
threatened  with  destruction  for  the  second  time  this  century — is  to  be 
spared.  It  is  a quaint  relic  of  Tudor  architecture — almost  the  only  example 
of  red-brick  work  of  the  Gothic  type  remaining  in  London.  The  historic 
edifice  is  to  be  carefully  restored.  It  remains  very  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  erected,  although  the  red  brick  has  been,  of  course, 
dulled  by  three  centuries  and  a-half  of  dust  and  smoke.  The  windows 
have  been  modernised,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  restore  them  to  their 
original  form,  so  that  the  old  picturesque  effect  will  be  reproduced. 

A Rosebery  Relic  at  Hawick. 

There  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society  a bronze 
mortar  bearing  the  inscription — “Gilbert  Primros  chirvrgien  1569.”  The 
Earl  of  Eosebery  having  been  communicated  with  on  the  subject,  has 
replied  that  the  mortar  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  his  who  was  a well- 
known  physician  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  wrote 
several  books  on  medicine.  His  lordship  presumed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  acquire  the  mortar  by  purchase  or  exchange,  otherwise  it  would  have 
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given  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  possess  it,  as  he  has  nothing  connected 
with  his  family  of  so  early  a date. 

More  Peerage  Claims. 

Lewis  Ker,  a truckman  in  New  York,  claims  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh.  His  alleged  descent  is  from  Sir  Walter  Ker,  nephew 
of  the  first  Earl,  who  died  in  1650,  without  male  issue.  The  Earldom  of 
Dartmouth  is  also  threatened  with  a “claimant.”  The  “rightful  heir”  is 
to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  Mr.  William  Legge,  an  employe  of  the  Capital 
Planing  Works,  Ottawa,  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a gardener. 
Mr.  Legge  assures  a Canadian  interviewer  that  he  is  so  fond  of  life  in  the 
Dominion  that  he  is  really  indifferent  about  prosecuting  his  claim,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  a great  relief  to  the  present  holder  of  the  title  ! 

Archceological  Discovery. 

The  excavations  in  progress  in  connection  with  the  widening  of  the 
Rue  du  Platre,  Paris,  have  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  an  apothecary’s 
laboratory  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  objects  discovered 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  for  pharmaceutical  history,  as  they  include  a 
number  of  apparatus  employed  by  the  chemists  of  the  period  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drugs.  Information  as  to  the  nature  of  these  drugs  has  also  been 
found  in  the  laboratory,  as  the  jars  and  other  recipients  in  which  they  were 
kept  have  been  unearthed  with  their  inscriptions  intact.  Among  the 
substances  sold  to  confiding  patients  by  this  bygone  chemist  were  tincture 
of  pebbles,  oil  of  bricks,  viper’s  oil,  and  toad  salt. 

The  Last  Clan  Battle. 

A writer  in  the  North  British  Mail  says: — “The  fight  between  the 
Sinclairs  and  the  Campbells  of  Glenorchy  over  the  Earldom  of  Caithness 
in  1680,  a memorial  of  which  has  been  erected  at ‘the  scene  of  the  conflict 
near  Wick,  was  not  by  any  means  the  last  clan  battle  in  Scotland.  Eight 
years  later — in  1688 — there  was  a much  more  serious  battle  at  Mullroy,  in 
Inverness-shire,  between  the  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch  and  the  Macintoshes 
over  the  ownership  of  Glenroy,  in  which  the  latter  were  severely  beaten. 
That  conflict  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  last  serious  clan 
battle  in  the  Highlands  ; but  even  at  a later  date  there  were  some  minor 
outbreaks.” 

An  Ancient  Musical  Instrument. 

The  Museum  of  Ancient  Instruments  at  Berlin  has  (says  the  Daily 
News)  just  come  into  possession  of  a highly  interesting  old  Rotte  or  Rotta, 
discovered  in  the  tomb  of  a German  warrior  at  Tuttlingen,  on  the  Danube, 
by  the  side  of  his  sword  and  spear.  The  instrument  is  attributed  by  a 
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German  savant  to  the  fourth  century,  although  the  date  is  very  likely  too 
early.  The  Eotta,  a stringed  instrument  plucked  by  the  fingers,  or  with  a 
plectrum,  was  used  both  as  a Church  instrument  and  to  accompany  the 
voice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  are  pictures  of  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
although  no  such  old  instrument  was  believed  to  be  still  extant  until  the 
present  musical  warrior’s  tomb  was  found  at  Tuttlingen. 

An  East  Coast  Lake  Dwelling. 

A very  interesting  antiquarian  discovery  is  reported  off  the  East  Coast, 
at  Sandlemere.  During  the  low  tides  the  ebb  has  been  assisted  by 
persistent  favourable  winds  to  such  an  extent  that  large  tracts  of  coast 
have  been  left  bare  and  cleared  of  shingle,  so  as  to  expose  the  peat  for 
observation,  with  the  result  that  the  habitat  of  an  old-world  colony  of  lake- 
dwellers  has  been  revealed.  The  old  piles  are  standing,  and  the  rough  hewn 
tree-trunks  of  the  platforms  are  still  there,  showing  the  tool  marks  and 
evidences  of  morticing  and  jointing.  Another  colony  of  lake  dwellings  is 
already  known  to  have  existed  near  by ; and  it  would  seem  from  this  new 
discovery  that  there  must  have  been  a considerable  number  of  them  in 
prehistoric  times  in  that  district. 

A Heraldic  Curiosity. 

Heraldry  will  have  a unique  experience  in  dealing  with  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  C.  K.  Tynte  to  Miss  Ellis,  daughter  of  Sir  A.  Ellis,  who  was  so  long 
associated  wuth  the  Household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  According  to  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraffii,  the  shields  of  the 
two  families  carry  between  them  the  quarterings  of  every  one  who  was  a 
peer  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  House  of  Lords,  except  Lords  Yaux  and 
AVindsor.  Beyond  this  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence.  Miss  Ellis 
carries  on  the  fourth  quarter  of  her  arms,  Howard,  with  the  augmentation 
for  Flodden  which  was  granted  to  her  ancestor.  Lord  Surrey,  for  his  victory 
over  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  in  1513.  Mr.  Tynte  carries  in  his  fourth 
quarter,  AYharton,  with  the  augmentation  granted  to  Thomas,  first  Lord 
AVharton,  for  his  victory  at  Solway  Moss  over  James  Y.  of  Scotland, 
in  1543. 

A Lost  Memorial. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  great  flood  which  swept  Morayshire  in  1829 
(writes  a contributor),  the  late  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Dell,  Abernethy,  whose 
adventure  in  crossing  the  Hethy  during  the  flood  is  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lauder,  erected  a small  stone  monument  on  a knoll  in  Strathspey,  on  the 
farm  of  Coul-na-kyle,  marking  and  recording  the  high  level  to  which  the 
waters  had  risen.  In  1875  I saw  this  stone,  but  now^  it  is  gone.  The  new 
road  from  Nethy  Bridge  to  Broomhill  cut  into  the  side  of  the  knoll  below 
the  stone.  Then  perhaps  the  farmer’s  horses  in  the  field  on  which  it  stood 
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rubbed  against  the  stone  and  loosened  it.  However  it  happened,  the  stone, 
I learn,  was  overturned,  and  allowed  for  some  years  to  lie  on  the  field 
Then  it  was  broken,  and  finally  it  disappeared.  AVhere  is  it '?  Is  it  buried 
in  the  field,  or  broken  up  into  road  metal  ? And  is  it  not  a pity  that  such 
a record  should  not  be  replaced  1 

Roman  Remains  at  Dorchester. 

The  excavation  of  the  Eoman  tessellated  floor  at  Dorchester  is  practi- 
cally finished,  and  the  discovery  is  regarded  as  highly  important.  The 
design  of  the  pavement  is  very  elaborate,  and  though  considerable  damage 
has  been  caused  by  the  cutting  of  a drain  through  it  before  the  discovery 
was  made,  a large  proportion  of  the  pavement  is  singularly  well  preserved. 
Experts  consider  that  the  floor  is  that  of  a tablinum,  or  other  principal 
room,  and  that  the  work  was  done  late  in  the  Roman  era.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Dorchester  Town  Council,  it  was  decided  to  approach  the  Dorset 
County  Museum  and  the  Dorset  Antiquarian  Society  with  the  view  to 
joint  action  being  taken  for  the  acquisition  of  the  relics,  which  at  present 
belong  to  a private  person  at  AVeymouth,  who  is  developing  the  land  for 
building  purposes.  Besides  the  pavement,  a quantity  of  pottery  and  human 
remains  have  been  found. 

A Floral  Reddendo. 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Governors  of  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  School,  Southwark,  devised  to  trustees  certain  lands,  “being  part 
of  the  Down  or  Field  called  Horselydown,  and  the  rent  and  profit  thereof,” 
for  the  use  of  the  churchwardens  and  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  “the 
better  to  defray  the  public  charges  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clave,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor  and  indigent  people.”  The  term  of  the 
lease  was  500  years,  and  the  yearly  rent  was  duly  set  out — “ a red  rose, 
payable  at  Midsummer,  if  lawfully  demanded.”  Since  the  date  of  the 
lease,  the  value  of  the  property  so  set  apart  has  increased  a hundredfold. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  trustees  should  place  a generous, 
rather  than  a legal,  interpretation  on  the  phrase,  a red  rose.  At  the  term 
of  payment  this  year,  the  Warden  of  the  Foundation  was  presented,  not 
with  a single  bloom,  but  a bouquet  of  red  roses,  and  many  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  ceremony  were  florally  decorated  also. 

A StuaH  Chart. 

Rather  more  than  a century  ago  John  Brown,  genealogist  for  Scotland 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  compiled  a historical  and 
genealogical  tree  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  tree  is  dedicated  to  George 
Augustus,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  David  Stewart  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan. 
From  the  Lyon  Olfice,  Edinburgh,  3rd  March,  1792,  James  Cumyng 
signified  his  approbation  by  saying  that  he  had  examined  the  tree  with 
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much  satisfaction,  adding  “ there  are  two  other  trees  on  the  same  subject, 
one  compiled  by  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart,  the  other  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  but  I observe  that  yours  is  more  complete  and  full  than  both  of 
them  together,  and  consequently  more  valuable.”  One  of  the  primary 
interests  in  the  tree,  is  that  it  shows  the  relationship  at  a glance  between 
perhajDS  some  750  members  of  this  far-reaching  family,  indicating  by  joined 
hands  the  numerous  inter-marriages,  and  showing  how,  while  many  offshoots 
persisted  up  to  the  date  the  chart  was  made,  others  long  before  ceased  to 
exist. 

Astor  or  Astorga  ? 

Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  the  American  millionaire,  recently  drew 
on  himself  the  sarcasm  of  ’some  of  his  country’s  newspapers  by  tracing,  or 
attempting  to  trace,  his  lineage  and  name  of  Astor  back  through  his 
undoubted  Dutcli  ancestry  to  the  great  and  ancient  Spanish  house  of 
Astorga.  But  the  sarcasm  was  nothing,  it  is  said,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
reigning  head  of  the  Astorgas.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  recent  debates 
between  the  nations  with  which  these  powers,  the  Astors  and  the  Astorgas, 
are  presently  respectively  allied,  it  is  rash  for  a would-be  neutral  press  to 
attempt  to  intervene  in  such  a question.  But  we  venture  to  ask  if,  in 
consideration  of  Spanish  susceptibilities,  the  American  family  would  not 
take  into  their  favourable  consideration  a direct  descent  from  the  earlier 
noble  house  of  Luna.  In  the  dimmed  and  ancient  chronicles  of  old  Rome, 
as  deciphered  by  Lord  Macaulay,  there  is  a passage  beginning : — 

But  hark  ! the  cry  is  Astur  : 

And  lo  ! the  ranks  divide  ; 

And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 
Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 

We  might  quote  more  about  him,  but  we  stop  in  time.  We  don’t  say  the 
house  had  a history  of  unbroken  success ; but  would  it  not  do  as  well  as 
the  other?  It  is  only  very  new  families,  and  very  new  nations,  that  record 
no  reverses. 

A Relic  of  Bygone  Days. 

St.  George’s  Church,  at  the  top  of  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  is  undergoing 
demolition,  and  the  workmen  have  come  upon  a curious  relic  of  bygone 
days.  The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  a baronial  castle  said  to  have  been 
first  built  by  Roger  de  Poictiers  in  1073.  After  being  used  for  various 
purposes,  the  castle  was  demolished  early  last  century  to  make  room  for  the 
church.  While  at  work,  the  demolishers  of  the  church  came  upon  a large 
slab  in  the  east  aisle,  immediately  under  the  stained-glass  window  facing 
Lord  Street.  The  slab  being  raised  disclosed  twelve  steps  cut  in  rock  and 
leading  to  a platform,  and  an  arched  doorway  led  to  another  flight  of  five  steps 
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at  the  foot  of  wliicli  was  a square  chamber  about  fourteen  feet  in  heiglit, 
also  cut  in  tlie  rock.  From  this  place  there  is  a passage  a])parently  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  while  marks  on  the  walls  suggested  that  the 
tide  flowed  in  at  high-water,  though  the  church  is  on  a high  level  and 
nearly  200  yards  from  the  river.  It  is  supposed  that  tliese  steps  and 
passages  were  hewn  in  the  rock  to  provide  an  outlet  from  the  castle  near 
the  waterside,  and  that  when  the  castle  was  removed  it  was  thought  easier 
to  cover  the  entrance  than  to  fdl  up  the  passage.  Foul  air  prevented  the 
workmen  from  exploring  further. 

2'he  Grave  of  Sir  Archibald  Primrose. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  the  site  of  the  grave  of 
Sir  Arcliibald  Primrose,  of  Dunipace,  who  was  executed  at  Carlisle,  on  15th 
November,  1746,  for  his  participation  in  the  Rebellion,  Lord  Rosebery  has 
sent  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  James  Wright, 
AVriter  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  enclosing 
a letter  from  her  brother,  written  on  tlie  morning  of  his  execution  at 
Carlisle : — 

“ Madam, — Your  brother,  who  is  no  more,  delivered  me  this  immediately 
before  he  suffered.  His  behaviour  was  becoming  a humble  Christian. 
I waited  on  him  to  the  last,  and,  with  some  other  friends,  witnessed  his 
interment  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  Churchyard.  He  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  within  four  yards  of  the  second  window  from  the  steeph\ 
Mr,  Gordon,  of  Terseperse,  and  Patrick  Murray,  Goldsmith,  lie  just  by  him, 
. . . I am  just  now  going  to  wait  upon  poor  Lady  Mary. — I am.  Madam, 
yours,  &c.  J.  W. 

“ Caklisle,  Ibth  November,  1746, 

“ 4 o'' clock  afternoon.” 

A Roman  Camp  at  Sheffield. 

An  important  discovery  made  in  August  in  the  unromantic  neighbour- 
hood of  Wincobank,  Sheffield,  is  not  unnaturally  exercising  the  minds  of 
antiquarians  and  others.  This  discovery  is  (says  Pall  Mall  Gazette) 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  remains  of  an  encampment  originally  founded  l)y 
the  Britons  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  exact  site  of 
the  camp  is  Wincobank  Hill,  a considerable  elevation  in  the  Brightside 
district  of  Sheffield.  The  excavations,  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  camp,  which  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
line  of  defence,  was  surrounded  by  a formidable  ditch.  Along  the  centre  of 
this  ditch  extended  a rubble  wall,  sunk  about  two  feet,  and  with  a height 
above  ground  of  five  feet.  It  is  thought  that  this  wall  was  surmounted  by 
a wooden  palisade,  though  this  is  only  surmise.  At  the  back  of  the  ditch 
a slope  rose  to  the  inner  parapet,  and  the  surface  of  this  slope  had  been  care- 
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fully  and  cleverly  scarped  to  receive  the  enemy’s  advance.  It  has  been 
further  established  that  there  must  have  been  four  separate  entrances  to  the 
interior  of  the  camp,  but  this  point  is  to  be  investigated  further.  Absolute 
traces  of  the  British  occupation  are  as  yet  wanting,  though  it  is  hoped  to 
discover  remains  of  flint  instruments  or  weapons  ere  the  investigation  ends. 
A quantity  of  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have,  however,  come  to  light, 
these  being  of  a dark  grey  ware,  and  probably  portions  of  cinerary  urns. 

Mathematical  Pajyyrus  of  the  \^th  Egyjjtian  Dynasty. 

The  publication  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  of  a fac-simile 
of  the  famous  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  will  meet  with  cordial  approval 
from  students  of  Egyptology.  The  papyrus  is  one  of  many  which  were 
discovered  in  a tomb  at  Thebes.  They  were  purchased  in  Egypt  by 
Mr.  Rhind  and  called  after  him.  The  Mathematical  Papyrus  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees  since  1864,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Egyptian  documents  in  the  Museum.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  to 
which  period  the  papyrus  belongs.  Dr.  Budge,  who  has  edited  the  fac- 
simile, thinks  that  it  may  be  placed  about  the  19th  to  20th  Dynasty,  that 
is  to  say,  from  about  1333-1266  b.c.  The  papyrus  itself  claims  to  have 
been  written  by  the  scribe  Aahmes  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  King 
Ra-aa-user.  This  name  is  the  prenomen  of  the  King  Apepa,  one  of  the 
famous  Hyksos  rulers,  and  would,  therefore,  date  the  document  about  b.c. 
2000.  The  text  contains  a number  of  propositions  and  problems  in 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  and  trigonometry,  accompanied  by  diagrams. 
This  Egyptian  “Euclid”  shows  us  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Kile 
Valley  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  and  that  each  number 
up  to  nine  had  a name  of  its  own.  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplica- 
tion by  two  could  be  done  with  ease  ; but  as  soon  as  it  became  a question 
of  higher  numbers  great  difficulty  was  experienced. 

Discoveries  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

A correspondent  of  the  Globe  writes  : — Some  unusually  interesting  and 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  at  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  foundations  for  the  erection  of  a new  guard-room  and  other 
offices  near  the  White  Tower.  At  about  sixteen  feet  west  of  the  base  of 
the  White  Tower  the  workmen  have  cut  through  a Roman  wall,  probably 
belonging  to  the  second  century,  beyond  which  were  found  a number  of 
perfectly  preserved  flue-tiles,  for  the  diffusion  of  hot  air  from  the  hypocaust. 
They  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind,  measuring  15^  inches  in  length, 
6 1 inches  in  width,  and  in  depth  inches.  Hard  by  this  has  been 
uncovered  a Korman  well,  in  good  preservation,  having  a diameter  of  4 feet 
6 inches,  which,  when  cleaned  out,  should  prove  fruitful,  for  articles  of 
very  various  kinds  have  a happy  way  (for  archaeology)  of  falling  into  such 
places,  and  lying  safely  in  the  soft  soil  at  the  bottom.  As  far  as  popular 
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interest  is  concerned,  however,  the  most  attractive  find  was  made  wliile  the 
workmen  were  cleaning  out  the  mud  accumulated  in  a subway  leading  from 
the  river  and  moat.  Here  were  discovered  a number  of  iron  and  stone 
shot,  belonging,  it  is  believed,  to  the  conflicts  between  the  Koyal  troops  and 
the  rebels  under  Wyatt,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  These  shot  are  set 
in  a conglomerate  of  mud  and  gravel,  tliickly  beset  with  human  bones  and 
bits  of  armour,  showing  that  the  firing  took  deadly  effect  at  very  close 
quarters.  Another  correspondent  says  that  a subterranean  dungeon,  or 
“oubliette,”  has  also  been  discovered. 

“ Burry  man  ” or  “ Birleym,an  ” ? 

A correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  writes: — “The  annual  peram- 
bulations of  the  ‘ burghman  ’ or  ‘ burry  man  ’ over  the  burgh’s  marches  took 
place  at  Queensferry  in  excellent  weather.  This  annual  procession  of  the 
‘ burgh  ’ or  ‘ burry  man  ’ is  got  up  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  fair,  and 
is  of  immemorial  usage.  The  ‘burryman’  is  a man  or  lad  loosely  clad  in 
flannels,  stuck  over  with  the  well-known  adhesive  burrs  of  the  ‘ Aretium 
Cardana  ’ (the  ‘ burr  thistle  ’ of  Burns),  but  in  reality  not  a thistle  but  a 
burdalk,  as  botanists  are  aware.  These  burrs  are  found  in  considerable 
profusion  at  Blackness  Point,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hopetoun  House.  A few 
plants  also  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Halls  Point  and  other  parts 
of  the  Dalmeny  estate,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Kosebery, 
the  lads  are  allowed  to  gather  them.  Tradition  at  present  connects  the 
custom  with  the  creation  of  Queensferry  into  a royal  burgh,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  even  points  to  the  previous 
constitution  as  a burgh  of  regality,  alleged  to  have  originated  under 
Malcolm  Canmore,  in  which  case  the  representation  of  the  burgh  by  the 
‘ burryman  ’ would  amount  to  a whimsical,  practical  king.  The  custom  in 
question  can  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  last  battle  of  Falkirk. 
The  ‘burryman’  requires  to  be  either  a stout  man  or  a robust  lad,  as  weakly 
persons  have  been  known  to  faint  under  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  dress- 
ing— face,  arms,  and  legs  all  being  covered,  so  as  nearly  to  resemble  a man 
in  chain  armour,  from  the  close  adhesion  of  the  burrs.”  This  appears  to  us 
a rather  fanciful  account  of  a custom  common  to  Scottish  burghs,  namely 
the  walking  of  the  marches  by  “birleymen,”  or  burgh-law-men — i.e.,  men 
skilled  in  the  rights  and  laws  of  the  burgh.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Queens- 
ferry can  claim  such  a high  antiquity,  even  in  the  modified  form  of  an 
allegation. 

Treasure  Trove. 

The  Globe,  in  an  amusing  article  on  “ Recent  Treasure  Trove,”  says  : — 
That  “ Treasure  Trove  ” runs  in  grooves  everyone  who  pays  any  attention 
to  archaeological  discoveries  cannot  fail  to  notice  ; one  year  will  show  a run 
upon  Roman  and  other  remains  of  an  architectural  character,  the  next 
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twelve  months  will  reveal  vast  quantities  of  skeletons,  to  the  joy  of  coroners, 
whose  elation  will  be  shared  by  the  Treasury  when  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
brings  about  the  year  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  coin,  for  the  Government 
officials  are  keen  archaeologists  when  treasure  trove  of  value  is  revealed,  and 
do  not  leave  a stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
find.  When  the  treasure  happens  to  consist  of  prehistoric  bones,  apparently 
the  Treasury’s  policy  is  to  let  sleeping  ichthyosauri  lie  ; at  all  events  we 
have  never  seen  it  recorded  that  the  Treasury  put  in  a claim  for  bones — 
even  though  they  be  of  a palaeolithic  inhabitant  of  Fleet  Street — however 
interesting  they  may  be  to  the  scientist.  The  year  1897  was  undoubtedly 
a boney  year,  but  of  the  numerous  skeletons  of  Romans,  Britons,  and  gentle- 
men killed  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses  that  were  unearthed  we  will,  with  two 
exceptions,  say  nothing  ; but  the  singular  find  made  about  that  time  in 
Paris  of  two  leaden  coffins,  dated  1630,  deserves  a special  mention.  The 
coffins  contained  two  skeletons,  and  the  skull  of  one  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  wdiite  crystals,  which  chemical  analysis  declared  to  be  the  exceedingly 
rare  substance  known  as  bi-calcinate  of  phosphorus,  which  has  only  been 
once  before  found  in  like  circumstances.  The  skull  of  the  second  body 
contained  only  a few  crystals  of  that  chemical,  and  the  question  that  arises 
is  how  did  the  crystals  come  there  ? The  same  year  saw  the  Middlesborough 
Museum  enriched  by  a fine  specimen  of  a skull  of  a prehistoric  man,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  discarded  his  headgear  some  five  thousand  years  ago.  This 
interesting  relic,  which  was  dredged  up  in  the  bed  of  the  Tees,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Tees 
Conservancy  Commissioners. 

Early  Scottish  Printing. 

In  connection  with  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Garnett  from  the  keepership 
of  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  and  as  a memorial  of  his 
work,  a volume  has  been  published  entitled  ‘‘  Three  Hundred  ISTotable 
Books  added  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  under  the  Keepership 
of  Richard  Garnett,  1890-99.”  The  London  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  in  an  interesting  article  describing  the  contents  of  this  souvenir 
volume,  gives  some  particulars  of  one  or  two  specimens  of  early  Scottish 
printing  mentioned  in  its  pages.  Of  these,  the  second  earliest  in  point  of 
date  is  “The  Forme  of  Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c., 
vsed  in  the  Englishe  Church  at  Geneua,  approued  and  receiued  by  the 
Churche  of  Scotland,”  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lekpreuik,  1565, 
being  the  first  edition  of  the  Scots  Book  of  Common  Order  or  Knox’s 
Liturgy,  of  which  only  two  other  perfect  copies  are  known.  The  present 
example,  whose  third  part  consists  of  the  Catechism  of  Calvin,  with  the 
date  imprint  1564,  has  the  arms  of  Francis  Russell,  second  Earl  of  Bedford, 
on  the  stamped  binding,  and  realised  at  the  Ashburnham  sale,  £150.  The 
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earliest  of  all,  issued  at  Edinburgh  from  the  Lekpreuik  Press,  15G3,  and 
“to  be  sauld  at  his  hous  at  the  Nether  Bow,”  is  “The  Confutation  of  the 
Abbote  of  Crosraguels  Masse  set  furth  by  Maister  George  Hay.”  This  is  an 
answer  to  a book  by  Quintin  Kennedy,  and  in  the  epistle  of  “ The  Prenter 
to  the  Reader,”  Lekpreuik  quaintly  explains  how  Hay’s  use  of  some  Greek 
words,  for  which  he  had  not  type,  has  driven  him  to  “ borrow  the  labour  of 
some  scollers”  to  fill  them  by  hand.  The  copy  comes  from  the  Ashburnham 
Library.  The  second  earliest  Scots  proclamation  in  the  Museum,  acquired 
by  exchange  last  year,  is  “ Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  be  me,  lohne  Ros.” 
Th  is  broadside  sets  forth  “ The  Acts  and  Proclamation  anent  the  vniuersall 
course  of  the  new  markit  money,”  issued  by  the  Regent,  James,  in  1575. 
Students  of  typography  will  recall  that  the  printing  of  a Lithuanian  Bible 
was  begun  at  Edinburgh  by  Evan  Tyler  about  16G0,  under  the  supervision 
of  a delegate  from  the  Lithuanian  Calvinistic  Synod,  Samuel  Bogislav 
Chylinski  by  name.  In  1GG2  the  work  had  been  carried  as  far  as  the 
Psalms,  and  Chylinski  was  being  allowed  four  pounds  a month  for  his 
expenses  while  completing  it.  At  his  death  in  1GG3,  however,  the  Bible 
remained  unfinished,  and  but  three  fragments  of  the  work  remain.  'One  of 
these,  comprising  17G  leaves,  and  ending  at  Joshua,  c.  xv.  G3,  was  bought 
by  the  Museum  six  years  ago. 

The  British  Museum  and  the  Glenlyon  Brooeh. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  British  Museum  and  tlie 
Museums  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  objects  of  antiquarian  and  historic  interest,  have  issued  their 
report,  in  which  they  suggest  regulations  for  avoiding  undue  competition  for 
such  objects.  The  Committee  state  tliat  the  utmost  goodwill  has  generally 
prevailed  between  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  of  the  Museums  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  on  the  other,  that 
the  former  have  on  several  occasions  zealously  assisted  in  securing  for  the 
latter  objects  which  seemed  to  have  a preponderating  value  for  their 
collections,  and  further,  that,  setting  aside  the  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  recent  discovery  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  have  found 
only  one  instance  in  which  undue  competition  has  been  made  matter  of 
complaint.  Tlmt  was  the  purchase  by  the  British  Museum  of  the  “ Glen- 
lyon Brooch,”  an  object  long  associated  with  a Scottish  family,  the 
Campbells  of  Troup,  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Anti- 
quaries were  most  anxious  to  obtain;  but  the  evidence  taken  leads  the 
Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contention  in  that  case  arose  mainly  if 
not  together  out  of  a misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Carfrae, 
the  agents  who  represented  the  British  and  the  Scottish  Museums  respect- 
ively at  the  auction.  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thomson  told  them  that  if  the 
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matter  had  been  brought  up  for  consideration  in  sufficient  time  beforehand, 
he  would  have  advised  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  give  way, 
while  Mr.  Bead  stated  that  if  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Carfrae  was  prepared 
to  bid  a sufficient  sum  to  secure  the  brooch  he  would  have  taken  the 
responsibility  of  retiring  from  the  competition,  and  the  Committee  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  the  desired  object  might  even  after  the  sale  have  been 
returned  to  Scotland  had  not  the  statutes  which  govern  the  British  Museum 
made  such  a proceeding  impossible.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  any 
relaxations  should  be  made  in  the  regulations  which  prevent  the  British 
Museum  parting  with  objects  which  it  has  once  acquired,  the  Committee  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  heard  were  in  favour  of  relaxing  to  some 
extent  the  statutory  provisions  which  prevent  the  British  Museum  from 
parting  with  objects  which  it  has  acquired,  and  they  recommend  that  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  for  that  purpose  under  certain  necessary 
conditions. 

Kirkintilloch  Peel  and  the  Roman  Wall. 

The  moat  and  adjacent  ground  round  the  Peel  of  Kirkintilloch,  which  is 
well  known  as  the  site  of  a Roman  station,  on  the  Wall  of  Antonine,  is  in 
course  of  excavation,  which  will  be  completed  if  the  funds — a voluntary 
subscription — are  forthcoming.  At  a public  meeting  held  on  the  ground  on 
18th  September,  Mr.  McGregor  Chalmers  reported  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  work  of  investigation,  and  in  the  course  of  his  preliminary  remarks, 
took  occasion  to  demolish  the  traditions  that  the  Roman  station  at  Kirkin- 
tilloch was  unique,  either  on  account  of  its  position  with  regard  to  the  line 
of  the  Wall,  or  for  the  size  of  its  moat.  The  Wall  was  found  fifty  years 
ago  to  be  in  line  with  the  north  face  of  the  fort.  The  castle,  of  later  times 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Comyns,  he  attributes  to 
Edward  I.  of  England.  The  present  work  of  excavation,  he  reported,  was 
begun  on  Monday  morning,  the  11th  inst.,  and  not  many  minutes  after  the 
start  the  foundations  of  a wall  were  found.  The  search  was  prosecuted,  and 
there  is  now  exposed  to  view,  after  many  centuries,  the  lower  part  of  the 
west  and  north  and  south  walls.  These  have  been  of  very  great  thickness, 
more  than  twelve  feet.  On  the  west  and  north  sides,  part  of  the  ashlar 
forming  the  inside  face  of  the  wail  remains.  The  workmanship  is  of  the 
finest  description.  The  chamfered  jamb  stone  of  some  opening  remains  at 
the  angle  of  these  two  walls,  and  there  are  other  indications  which  suggest 
that  the  entrance  was  at  this  point.  The  width  of  the  castle  within  the 
north  and  south  walls  was  about  twenty-six  feet.  The  length  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  There  have  been  found  a few  Roman  stones,  several 
fragments  of  green-glazed  pottery,  many  fragments  of  thick  red  brick  floor 
tiles,  one  of  them  perfect,  three  pieces  of  the  upper  stone  of  a quern  for 
grinding  corn,  the  under  side  being  very  distinctly  marked,  a jamb  stone 
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Avitl)  a large  l)ead  on  the  angle,  and  j)art  ot  a rounded  pillar.  Jt  is  very 
noticeable  that  within  the  castle  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  foundation 
stones  there  is  a dark  line  of  peaty  material.  This  is  doubtless  the  original 
surfa-ce  of  the  ground.  Its  level  is  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the 
camp  ground  to  the  west,  hut  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  recorded  that  at 
one  time  the  proprietor  levelled  down  the  west  part,  and,  doubtless,  it  was 
at  this  time  the  square  mound  was  formed.  It  is  also  on  record  that  there 
were  two  lines  of  stone  walls  at  this  point.  The  outer  wall,  for  which  no 
search  has  been  made,  probably  enclosed  the  castle  courtyard.  i\Ir.  Chalmers 
thought  that  the  four  walls  of  the  castle  should  be  uncovered,  and  all  the 
earth  within  removed  dewn  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  earth  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  mound  should  be  teriaced  and  turfed  rcund  about  the 
walls.  The  well  may  then  be  found.  The  earth  to  be  removed  could  be 
laid  on  the  west  side  of  the  mound,  thus  increasing  its  size,  and  extending 
it  right  round  the  castle.  An  iron  fence  could  then  be  erected  for  protection, 
and  the  stone  work,  where  necessary,  grouted  with  cement.  In  this  way, 
and  at  a very  small  cost,  Kirkintilloch  will  become  possessed  of  an  interest- 
ing object  of  antiquity. 

Discoveries  at  Longforgan. 

Several  valuable  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  recently  during 
the  renovation  of  Longforgan  Parish  Church.  Underneath  the  floor  of  the 
church,  at  a point  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  pre-reformation  altar,  was 
found  one  of  the  finest  monumental  stones  of  fifteenth-century  work  yet  dis- 
covered in  Scotland.  The  stone  consists  of  a slate  of  fine  Kingoodie  Stone 
(that  famous  quarry  is  in  the  parish),  measuring  6 feet  inches,  by  2 feet 
10  inches  at  the  top,  tapering  2 feet  8 inches  at  the  base,  and  of  an  average 
thickness  of  5 inches.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  entirely  covered  with 
incised  work,  representing  full  length  figures  of  a knight  in  plate  armour, 
and  his  lady  simply  attired  in  a long  robe  with  small  sleeves,  more  or  less 
close  at  the  wrists.  At  the  lady’s  feet  stands  a small  figure  of  a man  in 
plate  armour,  such  as  is  understood  to  represent  a son  who  has  predeceased 
his  parents,  unmarried,  and  probably  very  young.  The  knight’s  aiid  the 
lady’s  faces  are  turned  towards  each  other,  or  towards  a figure  of  Saint 
Andrew,  which  is  carved  on  the  back  ground  between  their  heads.  The 
knight’s  shield,  at  his  outer  shoulder,  bears  a lion  rampant  ; the  lady’s, 
similarly  placed,  bears  three  objects  which  have  been  thought  to  represent 
mill-rinds.  The  knight’s  feet  rest  on  his  talbot  or  hunting-dog.  The  back 
ground  in  the  lower  parts  is  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  above  the  heads 
of  the  figures  is  an  array  of  Gothic  architectural  work  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  a canopy.  Round  the  stone  runs  the  inscription  : — Ilic  jacet  Johanes 
de  galychtly  quondam  dns  de  Ebrokis  qui  obiit  die  mesis  anno  dni  M° 
CCCC°  Et  Mariota  uxor  ejus  qui  obiit  die  mesis  ano  dni  M°  CCCC°. 

VOL.  XIV.  — NO.  LIV.  I 
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Which  may  be  translated — “ Here  lies  John  de  Galychtly,  late  lord  of 
Ebrokis,  who  died  on  the  [ ] day  of  the  month  of  [ ],  in  the 

year  of  [our]  Lord  fourteen  hundred  [and  ],  And  Mariota,  his 

spouse,  who  died  on  the  [ ] day  of  the  month  of  [ ],  in  the 

year  of  [our]  Lord  fourteen  hundred  [and  ].”  The  stone  has  been 

prepared  after  the  death  of  the  son,  but  during  the  jointdives  of  his  parents. 
The  lands  of  Ebrokis  (Ebrukis),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Great  Seal  Legister, 
were  within  the  barony  of  Longforgan.  All  record,  other  than  the  stone 
now  recovered,  of  this  possession  by  a Galychtly  has  perished.  The  writer 
of  a somewhat  detailed  account  of  this  stone,  &c.,  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser 
(7th  July),  recognises  so  close  a resemblance  between  the  carving  on  it  and 
that  on  the  tombstone  of  David  Barclay  of  Luthrie,  in  the  ruined  church 
of  Creich,  as  to  make  it  possible  that  they  were  executed  by  the  same  hand. 
Artistically,  though  not  genealogically,  a stone  like  the  Galychtly  stone  is 
more  valuable  than  one  erected  after  the  deaths  of  the  persons  commemo- 
rated. It  is  necessarily  earlier  than  the  dates  it  places  in  its  inscriptions, 
not  an  indeterminate  period  later,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  probably  repre- 
sents the  armour  and  art,  &c.,  of  their  time  more  accurately.  Another 
tombstone — of  a James  Eyf  of  Dron,  fifteenth  century,  and  a third  pro- 
nounced, according  to  the  Longforgan  Parish  Magazine^  to  be  of  a date  not 
later  than  1250,  have  been  found  also,  and  besides  these  the  tomb  of  the 
“true  covenanter,  Andrew  Smith,  in  Huntly,”  who  died  in  1643.  Four 
fragments  of  a pre-reformation  stone  font  have  also  been  found.  It  has 
apparently  been  octagonal  in  form,  mounted  on  a shaft,  and  bearing  sculp- 
tured representations  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  are  still 
traces  of  colour  in  the  carvings.  The  bowl  has  measured  about  13  inches 
in  internal  diameter,  and  28  inches  across  in  outside  measurement.  A 
highly  carved  fragment  bearing  a fleur-de-lis,  &c.,  supposed  to  have 
been  a cap  stone  of  a gable,  has  also  been  found. 


Ciucrics. 


Hob  Lobyn  of  Lowdean. — Skelton  twice  speaks  of  this  person — real 
or  mythical — in  his  poem  Against  the  Scottes,  59  ( Works,  1843,  I.  184)  : — 

Ye  for  to  sende  such  a citacion, 

It  shameth  all  your  noughty  nacion, 

In  comparyson  but  Kynge  Koppynge 
Vnto  our  prince,  annoynted  kynge. 

Ye  play  Hob  Lobbyn  of  Lowdean  ; 

Ye  show  ryght  well  what  good  ye  can. 
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And  again  in  Speke  Parrot,  74  {Work^,  1843,  TI.  5)  : — 

What  is  this  to  purpose  ? Ouer  in  a whynny  meg  ! 

Ilob  Lobyn  of  Lowdean  wald  haue  e byt  of  bred  ; 

The  iebet  of  Baldock  was  made  for  Jack  Leg. 

Dyce  says : “ Perh.  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  song  or  ballad  : 
Lov)dean  is,  I apprehend,  Lothian.” 

Have  the  investigations  of  fifty  years  thrown  any  definite  light  on  this 
point '? 

Robt.  J.  AVhitwell. 

C.  C.  C.,  Oxford. 


MacGregors. — An  American  gentleman  who  is  possessed  of  some 
information  concerning  certain  MacGregors  is  anxious  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  W.  D.  Hoyle,  author  of  note  No.  675  in  number  37  of  The 
Scottish  Antiquary.  Will  Mr.  Hoyle  send  the  Editor  his  address'? 


Lord  Deloraine. — Who  was  the  Earl  of  Deloraine  who  died  in  England 
in  172 — ? He  had  lately  commanded  a Regiment;  what  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  Regiment  *?  and  what  were  its  services  ? 


R.  P.  II. 


Lieutenant  John  Ross — 23ro?  of  June,  1732.  Testament-dative  and 
inventory  of  goods,  which  pertained  to  the  late  Lieutenant  John  Ross  of 
the  above  (Lord  Deloraine’s)  Regiment,  given  up  by  Grace  Loe,  his  relict. 
Who  was  the  John  Ross  referred  to,  and  where  is  the  Testament? 

R.  P.  IL 


Lady  Jean  Graham,  dr.  of  William,  Earl  of  Montrose. — In  Malcolm’s 
House  of  Drummond,  this  lady  is  said  to  have  borne  a daughter,  Jean,  to 
AVilliam  Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  which  daughter  married  Sir  James 
Stirling  of  Keir  (his  second  wife),  and  bore  to  him  a large  family — (1) 
Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  Keir;  (2)  James,  who  was  slain  at  Dunblane 
by  George  Sinclair ; (3)  Elspeth,  Lady  Merchiston ; (4)  Helen,  Lady 
Duntreath ; (5)  Barbara,  Lady  Polmaise ; (6)  Margaret,  Lady  Houston. 
I do  not  find  Lady  Jean  Graham  in  any  Peerage.  Sir  'William  Eraser  in 
his  Stirlings  of  Keir,  simply  quotes  from  Malcolm’s  House  of  Drummond . 
Is  there  any  authority  for  Lady  Jean’s  existence,  or  was  she  only  expunged 
from  the  family  pedigrees  on  account  of  her  weakness  for  the  Bishop  % 

J.  W.  C. 
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Nimmos. — Does  anyone  know  the  connection  between  the  Nimmos  who 
lived  in  the  farm-house  of  Tarbrax,  Carnwath  parish,  about  1590  to  1600, 
and  the  Nimmos  of  Bridgehouse,  Bathgate  parish,  and  of  Ayrshire.  The 
furthest  back  name  of  the  Tarbrax  Nimmos  is  John,  who  married  Janet 
Yessie,  and  the  oldest  known  date  1695. 

R.  Y. 


Welshes. — It  is  desired  to  know  whether  the  Y^elshes  of  Tweedsmuir, 
of  whom  Prof.  David  Welsh  of  Disruption  times,  was  a prominent  member, 
are  related  to  the  John  Y^elsh  who  married  tlie  daughter  of  John  Knox, 
and  whose  descendant  was  Jean  Y^elsh  Carlyle. 

R.  Y. 


Livingstones. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Thomas,  the  third  son  of  the  fifth  Lord  Livingstone  % He  is 
stated  to  be  “ancestor  of  the  Livingstones  of  Haining.” 

G.  S. 


iR  e p l i e 0. 

Alexander  Johnston  of  Ayr. — In  regard  to  the  query  on  the  above 
subject  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  there  are  in  the  Register  House 
two  MS.  protocol  books  by  Gavin  Ross,  a notary  in  Ayr.  Tlie  dates  of 
these  run,  with  a slight  break,  from  1512  to  1532.  From  the  writs  recorded 
by  this  contemporary  authority,  it  would  appear  that  Alexander’s  name  was 
not  “ Johnston,”  but  Jolinson  or  Johnsoun.  The  name  “Johnston”  does 
not  appear  in  any  writ  in  connection  with  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  though  persons 
(of  both  sexes)  of  the  name  of  “Johnson”  occur  frequently,  one  of  them, 
James,  being  a bailie.  An  “Alexander  Johnson  ” who  is  probably  the  sub- 
ject of  the  query,  is  once  or  twice  referred  to  as  deceased,  and  he  had  at 
least  one  son,  John.  The  names  Johnston  and  Johnson  are  frequently 
confused  in  old  writings,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  MS.  books  now 
referred  to,  the  name  is  invariably  “Johnson”  and  not  “Johnston.” 

J.  A. 


A Puzzling  Flag  Inscription  (XIY.  49). — I venture  to  suggest  the 
Spanish  origin  of  the  inscription.  Finismo  is  not  Italian,  and  is  Spanish. 
Probably  it  is  an  old  motto  of  a similar  gild  in  Spain,  and  means,  “ They 
perpetuate  (or  preserve)  that  which  is  finest,”  a lady’s  hand. 

R.  J.  Whit  WELL. 


C.  C.  C.,  Oxford. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  HELD  OVER. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by 
Robert  Renwick,  Depute  Town-Clerk.  Vol.  A"1II.  Henry  Gib.sone’s 
Protocols,  1576;  Archibald  II egate/s  Protocols,  1581-84. 

The  Church  and  Priory  of  Urquhart.  By  Wji.  Cramond,  M.A.,  I.L.D. 


Old  Memories:  A Walk  in  the  Churchyard  of  Cullen.  By 

Cramond,  jM.A.,  LL.D. 


The  Constitution  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Scots  Charitable  Society  of 
Boston  (instituted  1657),  with  a List  of  Members  and  Officers, 
and  many  Interesting  Extracts  from  the  Original  Records  of  the 
Society.  Boston:  Press  of  Farrington  Printing  Co.,  1896.  8vo, 

pp.  218. 

There  is  a proverb  about  the  natives  of  the  three  main  parts  of  the  British 
Isles — tliat  an  Englishman  is  never  content  except  when  he  is  grumlding ; 
an  Irishman  never  at  peace  except  when  he  is  fighting;  and  a Scotchman 
never  at  home  excejit  when  lie  is  abroad.  The  Englishman  or  Irishman 
involved  may  pass  the  saying  over  as  merely  a Scotchman’s  version  of  the 
facts.  But  let  me  suggest  with  becoming  gravity  that  the  author  must  be 
Welsh ; firstly,  from  the  triad  form  of  the  saying,  and  secondly,  from  the 
modesty  with  which  he  says  nothing  about  himself.  Then  again,  there  is 
another  proverb  about  the  Scotchman — that  you  never  know  him  till  you 
meet  him  abroad.  Certain  it  is  that  a feature  of  the  Scot  abroad  is  that  his 
kindly  qualities  come  out  when  they  have  play,  more  obviously,  if  not  more 
really,  than  they  do  at  home,  and  that  a feature  of  the  Scots  community  in 
many  a foreign  city,  is  its  charitable  society.  Prominent  among  these 
societies  is  the  Scot’s,  Society  in  Boston.  And  well  it  may  be,  for  it  is 
more  than  240  years  old.  The  title  with  which,  on  6th  January,  1657,  it 
began,  was  “The  Poor  Boxes  Society,”  and  the  original  deed  of  its  constitu- 
tion, on  pp.  9-10  of  the  book  of  the  Society  now  before  us,  is  a remarkable 
'document.  The  founders  after  setting  forth  the  benevolent  inteiition  of 
their  new  Society,  proceed  “ leaving  those  that  shall  come  after  us  to  doe 
better  than  we  have  begun  . . . we  leave  ourselves  and  it  both  to  God  and 
to  the  Word  of  His  grace.”  From  time  to  time  rules  were  added  or 
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amended,  till  in  1785  and  1786,  charters  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
were  obtained,  which  placed  the  Society  in  a better  position  in  several  ways, 
but  as  it  subsecpiently  appears,  from  political  reasons  or  fears  at  that  time, 
restrictejd  its  membership  to  the  number  of  100.  • It  was  only  in  1865  that 
the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  repealed  the 
restricting  clause.  The  membership  of  the  Society  at  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  the  hook  before  us,  attained  a figure  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
its  old  statutory  maximum.  Long  may  it  flourish.  The  hook  of  the 
Society  contains  the  Society’s  Constitution,  and  rules,  extracts  from  its 
records,  reports  of  its  meetings,  statements  of  its  operations,  and  lists  of  its 
members  and  office-bearers.  And  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  are  these  same  lists.  This  will  he  evident  when 
it  is  known  that  they  contain  the  names  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
Scots,  with  the  dates  of  their  admissions  to  the  Society,  and  in  many  cases, 
either  their  profession,  trade,  or  former  residence.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  its  members  consist  of  those  who  are  either  aiatives  of 
Scotland,  or  immediate  descendants  of  Scottish-horn  parents,  or  the  children 
of  members.  The  genealogical  importance  of  the  Society’s  roll  is  thus 
evident.  With  a little  amplification  of  its  information  it  might  be  made  of 
very  much  greater  value.  Thus,  the  name  of  each  member  might  he  followed 
not  only  by  his  residence  and  occupation,  but  by  the  name  and  occupation 
of  his  father.  The  matriculation  rolls  in  our  Scottish  universities  contain 
this  last  information.  The  Sons  of  the  Clergy  (Glasgow)  Society,  prints  the 
name  and  parish  of  each  member’s  father,  and  so  on.  The  introduction  of 
even  a very  restricted  amount  of  pedigree  registration  would  tend  to  popu- 
larise the  vSociety  in  this  time  when  so  many  Americans  are  making 
inquiries  in  the  old  country  for  their  Scots  ancestors,  and  induce  old  members 
to  enrol  their  children.  It  would  also,  at  this  date  in  the  Society’s  history, 
render  the  printed  roll  of  the  Society’s  members,  a book  of  much  value  to 
the  genealogists  of  both  countries,  as  well  as  of  enhanced  interest  to 
the  members  themselves. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  an  engraving  of  the  Society’s  Seal,  the 
existence  of  which  we  ascertain  in  our  perusal  of  the  hook.  It  might  have 
taken  the  place  of  one  of  the  tail  pieces  which  the  ])rinters  were  left  to 
supply.  The  volume  is  well  and  carefully  compiled  and  printed. 


Landmarks  of  Old  Stirling.  By  James  Ronald.  Stirling : Eneas 
Mackay,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  q-  383,  and  an  Index  of  18  pages. 
Price  10s.  6d.,  net. 

This  handsome  volume  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Scots 
burgh  antiquities.  While  holding  office  in  the  Stirling  Town  Council  some 
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years  ago,  Mr.  Ronald  made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities  of  examining 
the  burgh  records.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  researches  have  already 
appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the  local  Natural  History  and  Arclneological 
Society.  These  papers  have  been  collected  and  revised,  and  with  some 
additions  are  now  published  in  book  form. 

A full  monograph  on  “ The  Story  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Stirling  ” 
sketches  the  history  of  the  Church,  both  ecclesiastical  and  architectural, 
before  and  after  the  Reformation.  The  paper  is  fully  illustrated  with 
architectural  drawings.  Then  follows  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of 
the  old  lands  and  crofts  in  and  about  Stirling,  based  on  the  Burgh  Records, 
the  Cartulary  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  and  illustrated 
by  a series  of  sketch  maps.  Then  come  papers  on  the  famous  Old  P)ridge 
and  the  Town  Wall,  and  two  of  special  interest  on  the  Seals  of  the  Royal 
Burgh  of  Stirling,  in  which  much  curious  information  is  incidentally  given 
as  to  the  old-time  doings  of  the  Corporation.  The  account  of  their  jollifica- 
tions during  the  eighteenth  century  would  make  the  hair  of  your  modern 
municipal  reformer  stand  on  end.  But  a bailie  was  a bailie  in  those  days. 
One  reads  with  respect  how  an  irreverent  Stirling  merchant  was  fined  TlOO 
Scots  for  calling  the  magistrates  “Jacobite  villains  and  rasckals,  and  destroyers 
of  the  town’s  common  good,  with  other  base  and  scandalous  expressions,’’ 
the  fine  being  accompanied  with  a threat  that  if  the  like  occur  again 
a further  penalty  of  500  merks  and  the  loss  of  his  freedom  will  be  the 
result.  Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Parish  of  Stirling,  of  the 
Town  Cross,  and  of  the  Old  Manse  and  its  occupants,  with  an  appendix  of 
excerpts  from  Kirk-Session  Records  and  other  documents,  complete  the 
book.  It  is  accompanied  by  a folding  plan  of  Stirling  and  the  surrounding 
lands  about  1745. 

The  paper  on  the  Town  Cross  contains  a passage  which  instructively 
illustrates  the  local  appreciation  of  local  antiquities  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  When  the  old  cross  was  taken  down  in  1792,  the  figure  of  the 
Scottish  Unicorn  which  surmounted  it  “was  erected  over  the  entrance  to  the 
‘ old  water  house  ’ and  fire-engine  house,  near  the  top  of  Spittal  Street, 
where  it  became  a mark  for  firing  stones  at  by  the  boys  frequenting 
the  school  in  Spittal  Square.  It  remained  mutilated  and  battered  almost 
beyond  recognition,  known  only  as  the  ‘ pi^ggy,’  till  1829,  when  it  was 
rescued  by  Bailie  Thorburn,  who  had  it  puttied  and  painted  and  put  in 
thorough  repair.”  One  is  glad  to  know  that  when  Provost  Yellowlees 
restored  the  Cross  in  1891  the  unlucky  Unicorn  came  to  his  own  again. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  well  indexed. 
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The  Lake  of  Menteith:  Its  Islands  and  Vicinity,  with  Historical 
Accounts  of  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome  and  the  Earldom  of 
Menteith.  By  A.  F.  Hutchison,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  Pen  and 
Ink  Drawings  by  Walter  Bain.  Stirling:  Eneas  Mackay,  1899. 
Post  4to,  pp.  xxxiv.  + 368.  Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

In  Stirling’s  Augustan  age  of  antiquarian  and  historical  literature, 
charity  has  begun  at  home,  and  having  done  so  has  proved  its  quality  by 
not  staying  there  exclusively.  It  were  long  to  tell  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  volumes  that  have  been  published  to  these  recently  about  Stirling 
itself — its  castle,  its  houses,  and  its  people.  But  from  their  pages  the 
glamour  of  the  old  town  has  arisen  till  the  pious  asks  what  Stirling  waits 
for  now  except  that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  should  buy  it  and  restore  it.  The 
book  before  us,  however,  is  a notable  excursion.  The  low  lying  Lake  of 
IMenteith  is  attractive  in  its  beaut}^  and  the  ruins  on  its  low  wooded  isles 
sleep  well.  Mr.  Hutchison  in  his  charming  book  conjures  up  all  the 
scenery  for  us  anew,  and  then  tells  the  legends  and  the  history  of  its  past 
in  a way  never  done  before.  The  author  starts  off  on  a wide  circle  with  the 
topography  of  the  district  or  districts  smaller  or  larger  knowm  at  one  time  or 
other  as  IMenteith.  Then  descending,  he  deals  with  the  country  more 
immediately  surrounding  the  lake,  and  afterwards  with  the  lake  itself,  and 
its  islands — Inchmahome  with  its  priory,  Inchtalla  and  its  castle,  and  even 
Inchcuan,  with  its  tradition  of  dogs.  The  account  of  the  priory,  based  on 
personal  knowledge,  and  with  the  aid  and  .corroboration  of  Messrs. 
M ‘Gibbon  and  Ross’s  plan,  is  excellent.  Mr.  Hutchison,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  jMr.  W.  B.  Cook,  has  extended  the  interest  of  the  priory  by  identi- 
fying the  prior’s  Stirling  town  house,  but  alas  ! the  story  of  the  many 
happy  days  which  the  young  Queen  Mary  spent  at  Inchmahome  shrinks  in 
the  hands  of  the  historian  of  facts  into  a very  modest  size — the  Queen  was 
there  only  three  weeks,  and  left  before  she  was  five  years  old.  Having 
dealt  with  the  pnory,  its  buildings,  its  priors — not  prioresses — its  commen- 
dators,  its  lands  and  their  final  alienation,  Mr.  Hutchison  proceeds  to 
describe  the  castle  on  Inchtalla  and  its  furnishings,  which  he  finds  recorded 
in  its  old  inventory,  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  history  of  the  Earls  of 
Menteith  from  Gilchrist,  and  the  IMaurices  down  to  the  last  Graham  Earl, 
and  the  story  of  the  Roeskin  purse.  The  book  takes  its  place  at  once  as 
the  standard  work  on  its  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  most  extensive  investi- 
gation, and  careful  and  discriminative  consideration,  yet  it  reads  like  a new 
story  book.  It  is  well  and  boldly  printed,  and  some  of  the  illustrations  are 
most  forcible. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  PICTS. 

“From  tlie  bonny  bells  of  heather 
They  brewed  a drink  long-syne, 

AVas  sweeter  far  than  honey, 

Was  stronger  far  than  wine. 

They  brewed  it  and  they  drank  it, 

And  lay  in  a blessM  swound 
For  days  and  days  together 

In  their  dwellings  imdergronnd.” 

OO  sang  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  of  the  Piets  and  their 
heather  ale,  in  a ballad  which  embodies  several  of  the 
traditions  current  in  Scotland  regarding  those  ancient  people. 
And  the  general  impression  one  gets  after  reading  the  whole 
of  it  is  that  Mr.  Stevenson  understood  Simttish  tradition  to 
describe  the  Piets  as  a dwarfish,  swarthy  people,  who  lived  in 
underground  houses,  intoxicated  themselves  on  their  national 
beverage  (a  kind  of  mead),  and  were  despised  as  “ vermin  ” by 
their  conquerors  the  Gaels,  who  ultimately  exterminated 
them.  The  poet  justly  remarks  in  the  Note  which  he 
appends  to  Heather  Ale,  that  “it  is  needless  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  Piets  were  never  exterminated  ; ” and  in  that 
Note  it  is  further  evident  that  he  regards  his  legend  as,  in 
some  measure,  the  outcome  of  an  erroneous  statement,  made 
by  a certain  “dull  chronicler,”  and  from  him  accepted  by  the 
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unlearned  as  a veritable  fact.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  show 
himself  disposed  to  dismiss  the  whole  background  of  his  story 
as  fictitious.  The  story  deals  with  the  fate  of  the  Last  of  the 
Piets.  And  therein,  he  says,  it  is  wildly  at  fault.  Because 
the  Pictish  people  in  Scotland  were  never  exterminated,  but 
became  gradually  merged  in  the  general  population.  Conse- 
quently, there  could  never  have  been  a “Last  of  the  Piets.” 
Yet  it  is  only  in  its  application  to  the  Piets  that  he  seriously 
objects  to  his  legend  as  having  a historical  basis ; for  he  goes 
on  to  ask — “ Is  it  possible  the  chronicler’s  error  was  merely 
nominal '?  that  what  he  told  and  what  the  people  proved 
themselves  so  ready  to  receive  about  the  Piets,  was  true  or 
partly  true  of  some  anterior,  and  perhaps  Lappish  savages, 
small  of  stature,  black  of  hue,  dwelling  underground — 
possibly  also  the  distillers  of  some  forgotten  spirit  ? ” For 
which  surmise  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Campbell 
of  Islay’s  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands. 

It  is  worth  remarkino'  that  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  had  a 

O 

hereditary  interest  in  this  question  of  the  Piets,  through  his 
grandfather,  Robert  Stevenson,  Engineer  of  the  Scottish 
Lighthouse  Service ; as  one  learns  from  an  anecdote  of 
Sir  AValter  Scott’s,  told  in  his  Diary  of  1814  as  well  as  in  a 
note  to  The  Pirate.  Scott,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners  on  their  voyage  of 
inspection  round  the  Scottish  coasts  in  1814,  on  which 
occasion  the  official  chief  of  the  expedition  was,  to  use 
Scott’s  own  words,  “Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Surveyor-Viceroy 
over  the  Commissioners — ^a  most  gentleman-like  and  modest 
man,  and  well-known  by  his  scientific  skill.”  From  this 
Mr.  Stevenson,  then,  Scott  obtained  the  following  anecdote. 
It  appears  that  during  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Orkneys,  about 
the  year  1812,  he  found  the  natives  of  North  Ronaldshay  in  a 
state  of  great  concern  with  regard  to  a travelling  missionary 
who  had  just  landed  in  that  island.  “He  was  a very  little 
man,  dark-complexioned,  and  from  the  fatigue  he  iiad  sus- 
tained in  removing  from  one  island  to  another,  he  appeared 
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before  them  ill-dressed  and  iinshaved  ; so  that  the  inhabitants 
set  him  down  as  one  of  the  Ancient  Piets,  or,  as  they  call 
them  with  the  usual  strong  guttural,  Peghts.”  Consequently, 
he  was  “ no  canny ; ” for,  in  the  words  of  another  wndter, 
''  the  people  always,  when  they  speak  of  these  Peghs  [other- 
wise, Peghts],  associate  that  idea  with  a notion  that  they 
were  a preternatural  sort  of  beings,  such  as  fairies  and 
l)rownies.”  This  last  writer  has  in  view  a different  part  of 
Scotland,  but  the  belief  he  speaks  of  is  or  was  as  firmly  held 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  then,  was 
called  in  “ to  decide  at  once  whether  the  stranger  was  a 
Peght,  or  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  The  poor  missionary, 
who  had  watched  for  three  nights,  was  now  fast  asleep,  little 
dreaming  wdiat  odious  suspicions  were  current  respecting 
him.  The  inhabitants  were  assembled  round  the  door. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  understanding  the  traveller’s  condition, 
declined  disturbing  him,  upon  which  the  islanders  produced 
a pair  of  very  little  uncouth-looking  boots,  with  prodigiously 
thick  soles,  and  appealed  to  him  whether  it  was  possible  such 
articles  of  raiment  could  belong  to  any  one  but  a Peght. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  finding  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  so  strong, 
was  induced  to  enter  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  traveller, 
and  was  surprised  to  recognise  in  the  supposed  Peght  a 
person  whom  he  had  known  in  his  worldly  profession  of  aii 
Edinburgh  shopkeeper  before  he  had  assumed  his  present 
profession.” 

Now,  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson’s  grandson  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  incident,  certainly  from  his  knowledge 
of  Scott’s  writings,  and  probably  also  by  word  of  mouth 
from  his  own  father.  Yet  he  had  not  considered  the  fact 
that  this  Edinburgh  shopkeeper, — Campbell  the  name  of 
him,  as  Carlyle  would  have  said, — represented  in  a measure 
the  very  people  of  whom  he  sung.  He  was  no  ‘‘  sport  ” of 
Nature,  but  inherited  his  small  stature  and  dark  complexion 
in  the  usual  way,  and  belonged  ethnologically  to  a certain 
division  of  the  Scottish  people.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  R.  L. 
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Stevenson  rejects  tlie  notion  that  that  division  represents  or 
includes  the  descendants  of  his  dwarfish  Pechts.  The  his- 
torical Piets,  he  rig’ll tly  says,  were  not  exterminated,  there- 
fore the  heather-ale  people  cannot  have  been  historical  Piets  ; 
though  they  may  have  been  an  earlier  race,  a kind  of 
“ Lappish  savages,  small  of  stature,  black  of  hue,  dwelling 
underground.’’  These  latter,  he  assumes,  loere  exterminated. 
But  if  so,  how  did  it  come  that  tliis  Campbell  missionary 
resembled  them,  as  also  certain  other  modern  Scotsmen  of 
the  type  defined  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  as  “ small, 
swarthy  Highlanders  ” ? Further,  what  grounds  are  there 
for  assuming  that  those  swarthy  little  people  of  tradition 
were  not  known  to  history  as  ‘‘Piets”? 

Hot  only  has  such  a type  of  man  existed  in  Scotland  for 
an  unknown  jieriod,  but  this  very  heather- ale  was  no  more 
“exterminated”  than  the  Piets  were.  When  the  Welsh 
traveller  Pennant  was  visiting  Is] ay  in  1772,  he  found  that 
“ ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  island  of  the  young  tops  of 
heath,  mixing  two-thirds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt, 
sometimes  adding  hops.”  And  he  goes  on  to  say — “ Boethius 
relates  that  this  liquor  was  much  used  among  the  Piets,  but 
vdien  that  nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  secret  of 
making  it  perished  with  them.”  This  Boethius  was  Hector 
Boece,  a canon  of  Aberdeen,  whose  Latin  cosmography  and 
history  of  Scotland  was  published  in  1527,  and  translated  by 
his  contemporary  Bellenden,  Archdeacon  of  Moray.  And 
the  reason  therein  given  for  the  secret  of  heather-ale  having 
perished  with  the  “ Pichtis,”  as  Bellenden  calls  them,  is  that 
“ they  never  showed  the  craft  of  the  making  of  this  drink 
but  to  their  own  blood.” 

So  says  Hector  Boece,  whose  assertion  is  characterised  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Stevenson  as  “ the  blundering  guess  of  a dull 
chronicler ; ” and  it  is  further  assumed  by  the  modern  writer 
that  this  statement  or  mis-statement  in  a book  of  1527  was 
the  cause  of  the  country-people  of  Scotland,  from  Unst  to  the 
Mull  of  Galloway,  creating  the  fiction  of  the  last  of  the  Piets 
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and  the  way  in  whicli  he  died  to  preserve  the  secret  of 
heather-ale.  As  we  have  seen,  Boece  and  the  country-folk 
were  in  error  both  with  regard  to  tlie  extirpation  of  the 
Piets  and  the  loss  of  this  famous  recipe.  But  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  no  less  in  error  in  reo’ardiim  as  untenable  the  idea  that 

o o 

the  historical  Piets  and  the  underground  people  of  tradition 
were  one  and  the  same. 

A century  before  Boece  wrote,  we  have  another  ecclesi- 
astic giving  us  the  ideas  that  had  then  been  long  current  in 
Orkney  with  respect  to  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
Piets.  This  was  Thomas  Tulloch,  or  De  Tulloch,  a Scotsman 
by  nationality,  but  who  appears  in  1422-1448  as  Governor 
of  Orkney,  under  the  Scandinavian  monarch,  Eric  TIL  of 
Denmark  ; Orkney  being  at  that  time  a Danish  possession. 
De  Tulloch  was  not  only  a man  of  high  secular  rank,  but  he 
was  a prelate  as  well,  being  Bishop  of  Orkney  ; and  it  was 
no  doubt  on  account  of  his  twofold  quality  that,  not  content 
with  having  only  the  episcopal  palace  at  Kirkwall  as  his 
residence,  he  also  built  Noltland  Castle,  in  Westray,  of  which 
the  ruins  yet  remain.  Among  other  things.  Bishop  Tulloch 
compiled  a Latin  account  of  Orkney  [De  Orcadibus  Insulis) 
in  the  year  1443,  and  therein  he  makes  the  statement  which 
has  been  alluded  to  above.  He  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
Harald  Haarfagr  s invasion  of  the  Orkneys  in  the  ninth 
century  the  islands  were  occupied  by  two  races  ; one,  that  of 
the  ixqicB  or  priests,  identified  as  the  Gaelic  missionaries,  and 
the  other  the  Peti,  unanimously  agreed  to  be  the  Pehts, 
Pechts,  or  Piets.  Of  which  latter  people  he  asserts  that  they 
were  “ not  much  bigger  than  pigmies  in  stature,  and  worked 
wu)iiderfully  in  the  construction  of  their  cities,  evening  and 
morning;  but  during  mid-day,  being  quite  destitute  of 
strength,  they  hid  themselves  through  fear  in  little  houses 
underground.”^  The  precise  significance  of  this  last  state- 

^ For  tliis  reference  see  “Extracts  from  a Manuscript  Volume  of  Chronicles, 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Panmure,”  BoMnatyne  Miscellany, 
1855,  p.  33. 
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ment  is  not  clear.  It  reminds  one  of  the  caste  known  as  the 
Bear-sarks,  who,  to  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  words,  “were  as 
weak  and  unstable  as  water  when  the  fury  went  off.”  And 
indeed  it  may  be  that  Bear-sarks  and  Pechts  were  of  one 
race. 

When  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  spoke  of  Boece’s  statement  as 
“ the  blundering  guess  of  a dull  chronicler,”  he  appears  to  have 
held  Boece  responsible  for  more  than  merely  identifying  the 
Piets  with  the  brewers  of  heather-ale  and  alleging  that  they 
had  become  extinct.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Piets  were  remembered  in  Orkney,  in  the  year  14  43,  as  a 
dwarfish  people,  famous  as  builders  of  a certain  kind  of 
“ city,”  and  occupants  of  little  underground  houses.  We 
have  this  on  the  authority  of  a man  of  “ light  and  leading,”  a 
churchman  and  a man  of  affairs,  who  ruled  the  Orkneys  as 
King  Eric’s  viceroy  during  a considerable  portion  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  apparently  he  only  puts  on 
record  an  existing  tradition  which  goes  back  to  the  ninth 
century ; but  clearly  it  had  not  struck  him  that  there  was 
anything  outrageously  impossible  in  the  details  of  that  tradi- 
tion. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  although  this 
prince-bishop  had  a castle  in  one  island  and  a palace  in 
another,  he  must  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  subter- 
ranean dwellings,  attributed  to  the  Piets,  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  the  Orkneys  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  islet 
known  as  the  “ Calf”  or  “ Holm  ” of  Eday,  ten  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Bishop  Tulloch’s  castle  of  Noltland.  It  was 
visited  about  forty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  Farrer  of 
Ingleborough,  M.P.,  who  gives  the  following  detailed 
account  : — 

“ In  July,  1855,  being  on  a visit  to  Mr.  Hebden  of  Eday,  I crossed  over 
to  the  Holm,  an  adjoining  island,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  some 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  amongst  which  the  Weem  [Gaelic,  uaim,  a den 
or  cave]  or  subterranean  house  was  not  the  least  interesting.  Its  external 
appearance  was  that  of  a circular  hillock,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  to 
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have  been  merely  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  digging  for  stone.  The 
entire  length  of  the  building  was  found  to  be  16^  feet;  the  entrance  was 
very  narrow,  and  a large  stone  was  placed  at  the  mouth.  There  were  four 
chambers,  the  largest  being  at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  measuring  6 feet 
2 inches  long,  4 feet  6 inches  in  height,  and  2 feet  6 inches  wide.  The 
doorway  or  entrance  to  this  chamber  was  1 foot  11  inches  wide,  but 
])artially  blocked  u|)  with  large  stones  laid  horizontally,  and  over  which  the 
occupant  of  this  dark  abode  must  have  climbed.  At  right  angles  to  this 
chamber,  and  on  the  left  side,  was  one  still  smaller,  being  only  4 feet  long, 
1 foot  8 inches  wide,  3 feet  8 inches  high,  and  1 foot  1 inch  in  width  at  the 
entrance.  On  the  right  side  was  a third  room  4 feet  6 inches  long,  2 feet 
6 inches  wide,  4 feet  high,  and  the  entrance  to  which  was  2 feet  in  width. 
On  the  same  side,  but  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  this  strange  habitation, 
was  a fourth  chamber,  3 feet  6 inches  long,  2 feet  wide,  and  3 feet  high. 
Nearly  opposite  this  room  was  a stone  placed  perpendicularly  against  the 
wall,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it ; large  flat  stones  rest- 
ing upon  portions  of  the  natural  rock  that  protruded  into  the  chambers,  or, 
artificially  supported,  formed  the  rude  beds  of  the  occupants,  leaving 'ample 
room  underneath  for  any  water  to  run  off,  and  for  the  eventual  carrying  off 
of  which  a drain,  now  nearly  blocked  up,  had  been  provided.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  heather  had  been  laid  on  these  rude  couches ; as, 
though  not  a particle  of  any  such  substance  was  found  within,  yet  the  im- 
press of  the  fibres  and  stems  was  distinctly  traceable  on  those  parts  of  the 
door,  now  rotten  with  age,  on  which  the  stones  bearing  the  heather  had 
fallen ; the  walls  gradually  converged  to  the  top,  over  which  large  cover- 
stones  were  laid.  Nothing  was  found  inside  ; and  the  existence  of  the 
place  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
Whilst  the  size  of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  is  evidence  of  great 
personal  strength  on  the  part  of  the  builders,  the  small  and  narrow  rooms 
seem  to  indicate  a diminutive  race  ; and  the  entire  absence  of  even  the 
rudest  kind  of  implements  renders  it  probable  that  the  object  sought  for 
was  only  temporary  shelter  or  concealment.”^ 

The  term  iveem  employed  here  by  Mr.  Farrer  is  more 
generally  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  a kindred  structure, 
which  differs  chiefly  from  the  one  just  described  in  that  it  is 
so  completely  underground  that  no  exterior  mound  or  swelling 
exists  to  betray  its  presence.  It  usually  consists  of  a curving 
gallery  or  passage,  sometimes  with  lateral  chambers,  some- 
times without.  Many  examples  of  this  special  kind  of  under- 
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ground  house  may  still  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  That  they  were  places  of  regular  habitation  is 
proved  by  the  nature  of  their  contents, — articles  of  domestic 
and  personal  use,  and  the  bones  of  birds  and  animals  which 
had  formed  the  food  of  the  inmates.  Several  of  those 
structures  are  as  restricted  in  their  dimensions  as  this  one 
on  the  Calf  of  Eday,  and  they  unmistakably  indicate  that 
their  designers  and  occupiers  must  have  been  a dwarfish  race. 
Others,  again,  are  more  roomy,  and  could  be  used  with  ease 
by  modern  Europeans ; although  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  therefrom  that  their  builders  were  as  tall  as  modern 
Europeans.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  smaller  buildings 
are  earliest  in  date,  and  tliat  those  of  larger  dimensions  belong 
to  a period  when  a half-breed  race  had  arisen,  retaining  the 
way  of  life  of  the  earth-dw-ellers,  but  inheriting  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  taller  ancestors.  To  fix  any  definite  date 
for  this  hypothetical  fusion  is  impossible.  But  it  may  be 
noted  that  tlje  ninth  century  is  remarkable  as  the  period  of 
the  Norse  colonisation  of  Orkney,  then  largely  occupied  by 
earth-dw’elling  Pehts  ” (says  Bishop  Tulloch) ; and  that  the 
same  century  saw  the  final  overthrow'  of  the  Piets  in  Scotland 
by  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  and  the  beginning  of  their  amalgama- 
tion wdth  the  conquering  Gaels.  Whether  the  Orkney 
souterrains  were  in  occupation  in  Bishop  Tulloch’s  day  does 
not  appear.  That  the  souterrains  of  Ireland  weve  inhabited 
as  recently  as  1317  we  know  from  a reference  in  an  Irish 
manuscript ; ^ and  there  are  various  accounts  w'hich  show  that 
those  of  Scotland  w^ere  intermittently  occupied  in  subsequent 
centuries.  Even  to-day  the  wandering  tinker  sometimes 
finds  a comfortable  gtte  in  those  deserted  subterranean  abodes. 
But  wdiether  or  not  the  souterrains  of  Orkney  were  inhabited 
in  Tulloch’s  day,  and  by  whatever  race,  pure  or  mixed,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  know  of  their  existence ; and  conse- 
quently there  v’^as  nothing  to  surprise  him  in  the  current 

1 See  tlie  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  July,  1896, 
p.  148. 
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statement  that  the  Piets  of  the  ninth  century  took  refuge  ‘‘  in 
little  houses  underground.” 

For  the  building  on  the  Calf  of  Eday,  so  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Farrer,  has  or  had  many  congeners  in  the 
Orkney  Islands ; and  Bishop  Tulloch  could  have  visited 
another  specimen  without  going  so  far  as  Eday.  Five  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  his  castle  of  Noltland  there  is  a tiny 
‘‘  holm  ” lying  off  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Papa  Westray, 
and  on  the  summit  of  this  islet  there  rises  a long,  low  mound 
of  elliptical  form.  Some  fifty  years  ago  this  mound  was  in- 
vestigated by  tlie  officers  and  crew  of  the  Survey  cutter 
Woodlark,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas, 
R.N.,  who  has  left  us  a very  precise  account  of  his  discoveries, 
illustrated  by  carefully  executed  drawings.  The  sum  of  his 
description  is  this.  The  larger  diameter  of  the  mound  is 
about  115  feet,  the  shorter  55,  and  the  mound  itself  is  al)0ut 
10  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  oTound.  About  mid- 
way  along  the  base  of  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  ellipse  they 
came  upon  a small,  low  doorway.  This  they  found  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a passage  1.8  feet  in  length,  leading  straight  into 
the  heart  of  the  mound.  Crawling  along  this  passage,  for  it 
is  only  2 feet  8 inches  high  by  1 foot  10  inches  wide,  they 
came  in  the  darkness  into  a wider  space  to  right  and  left. 
This  proved  to  l)e  the  main  galleiy,  which  runs  lengthwise 
the  mound,  and  consecjuently  at  right  angles  to  the  entrance 
passage.  Here,  Ijy  the  aid  of  their  candles  and  lanterns,  the 
explorers  ascertained  the  following  further  facts.  This  main 
gallery  is  45  feet  long,  5 feet  broad,  and,  by  means  of  a 
Cyclopean  arch,  rises  to  an  apex  of  10  or  11  feet, — or  rather 
it  rose  to  that  height  before  the  roof  was  Ijroken  in.  The 
floor  was  covered  for  an  inch  or  two  with  fine  white  sand,  and 
beneath  it  six  inches  of  a very  tenacious  clay  : this  serves  to 
keep  the  place  dry,  and  is  an  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
comfort  which  was  little  to  be  expected.”  At  each  end  of 
the  gallery  there  was  a subsidiary  chamber ; that  at  the 
northern  end  being  7 feet  long  by  5 broad,  and  that  at  the 
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southern  end  being  12  by  5 feet.  Each  of  these  terminal 
chambers  had  three  small  cells  in  the  walls.  And  along 
the  sides  of  the  main  gallery  there  were  six  similar  cells, 
three  on  each  side.  “ It  will  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  construction  of  the  little  cells  or  chambers 
which  surround  the  main  apartments.  The  doorways  to 
enter  them  are  upon  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  are  only  20 
inches  or  2 feet  in  height,  and  the  breadth  from  18  to  24 
inches.  The  cells  are  something  like  a bee-hive  or  sugar 
loaf  in  outline  : . . . they  average  between  4 and  5 feet  in 
length,  and  3 in  depth,  exclusive  of  the  entrance,  and  the 
height  varies  from  3 feet  and  a-half  to  5 feet  and  a-half.” 

Captain  Thomas  speaks  of  this  mound-building  as  a 
‘‘  Piet’s  house  ; ” for,  as  he  observes,  nearly  every  strong 
hillock  in  Orkney  is  called  a ‘ Piet’s  house.’  ” By  this  curious 
term,  “ strong  hillock,”  it  is  obvious  that  he  means  a building 
which,  like  the  one  just  described  and  like  the  similar  struc- 
ture on  the  Calf  of  Eday,  looks,  when  viewed  from  the  out- 
side, exactly  like  a natural  mound  or  hillock. 

These  two  specimens,  then,  were  situated  within  easy  sail 
of  Bishop  Tulloch’s  castle  of  Noltland.  But  when  he  was  in 
residence  at  the  episcopal  palace,  he  could  have  visited  two 
others  with  still  greater  ease,  for  they  are  to  be  found  within 
a mile  or  two  of  Kirkwall.  They  are  both  described  by 
i\Ir.  J.  K.  Tudor  in  his  Orhieys  and  Shetland  (London,  1883, 
pp.  284-86)  in  these  words  : — 

“ On  a green  spot  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill  [Wideford  Hill]  is  a 
chamhered  mound,  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  Petrie  in  1849,  but  which  is 
now  nearly  filled  up  with  sand.  The  mound  is  bound  by  a circumscribing 
wall,  2 ft.  high,  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it  abuts  on  the  natural 
rock.  The  entire  circumference  is  140  ft.,  and  the  diameter  45  ft.  The 
passage  by  which  the  chambers  are  reached  opens  on  the  west,  is  about  15 
ft.  long,  15  in.  high,  and  22  in.  broad.  This  leads  into  the  main  chamber, 
which  is  10  ft.  long,  5 ft.  in  its  greatest  width,  and  7 ft.  6 in.  high.  On 
the  west  of  this  is  another  chamber  6 ft.  long,  3 ft.  7 in.  wide,  and  6 ft.  6 
in.  high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  chamber  is  another,  5 ft.  9 in.  in  length, 
4 ft.  8 in.  in  breadth,  and  5 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  Xorth  again  of  the  central 
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chamber  is  another,  5 ft.  7 in.  long,  4 ft.  wide,  and  G ft.  high,  to  the  east 
of  which  is  a very  irregular  sha])ed  chamber.  All  have  the  bee-hive 
shaped  roofs  formed  by  over-lapping  stones.  The  bones  and  teeth  of 
liorses,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine  were  found,  but  no  human  remains.  What 
size  could  the  people  have  been,  wlio  crawled  in  through  such  rabbit  holes 
as  the  passages  of  this  eirde  ’ house  arel  No  wonder  the  popular  idea  is 
that  the  Pechts  or  Piets  were  an  uncanny  race. 

“ From  here  you  can  make  your  way  to  Quanterness,  near  which  farm- 
house is  the  chambered  mound  excavated  either  by  Barry  or  in  his  time,” 
which  is  a much  more  elaborate  affair  than  the  one  we  have  just  left.  The 
mound  is  a truncated  cone  14  ft.  in  height,  and  384  ft.  in  circumference. 
The  passage,  which  was  explored  for  22  ft.,  is  1 ft.  9 iti.  broad  and  2 ft. 
high.  This,  which  opens  due  east,  leads  to  the  largest  and  central  apart- 
ment, which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  has  two  smaller  apartments 
on  both  its  western  and  eastern  sides,  and  one  on  its  northern  and 
southern  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  central  apartment  are  21  ft.  G in. 
long,  G ft.  G in.  broad,  and  11  ft.  G in.  high.  Of  the  others  respectively,  10 
ft.  7 in.,  4 ft.  1 in.,  7 ft.  6 in.  ; 9 ft.  5 in.,  4 ft.  5 in.,  7 ft. : 10  ft.,  4 ft.  1 
in.,  8 ft.  6 in.  ; 7 ft.  2 in.,  3 ft.  9 in.,  8 ft.  7 in.  ; 9 ft.  9 in.,  4 ft.  4 in.,  8 
ft.  1 in.  ; and  8 ft.  11  in.,  3 ft.  6 in.,  G ft.  8 in.  According  to  Barry’s  plan 
each  apartment  formed  a perfect  parallelogram.  All  liad  bee-hive  roofs. 
In  one  of  the  apartments  a perfect  human  skeleton  was  found,  in  addition 
to  the  bones  of  men,  birds,  and  some  domestic  animals.” 

Now,  all  those  iiiidergroimd  dwellings  were  quite  access- 
ible from  one  or  other  of  Bishop  Tulloch’s  Orcadian  resi- 
dences. More  than  this,  there  are  two  others  that  he  could 
iiave  visited  from  Noltland  without  ever  quitting  the  island 
of  Westray.  This  we  learn  through  the  medium  of  a Presliy- 
terian  successor  of  the  bishop’s,  the  Rev.  James  AYallace, 
minister  of  Kirkwall,  who  wrote  his  ''  Description  of  the  Isles 
of  Orkney”  in  1688;  wherein  (at  p.  31,  ed.  1883)  he  makes 
mention  of  ‘‘  the  ruins  and  vestiges  of  great  but  antique 
buildings  : most  of  them  now  covered  over  with  earth  ; and 
called  Pights  Houses,  some  of  which  its  [it  is]  like  have  been 
the  Forts  and  residences  of  the  Pights  or  Danes  when  they 
possessed  this  Countrey.”  This  general  statement  of  the 
author’s  is  further  enlarged  upon  Ijy  his  son.  Dr.  Wallace, 


^ Earth-house  (otherwise  yird-house)  in  Scotland  and  jord-hus  in  Scandinavia. 
2 The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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F.E.S.,  who  has  a long  editorial  note  (pp.  191-193)  bearing 
upon  this  passage. 

“It  is  not  to  be  omitted,”  he  says,  quoting  Sir  James  Ware,  “that 
some  round  hills  are  found,  the  inner  parts  whereof  are  formed  into 
chambers,  and  served  the  Danish  princes  of  old  for  houses.”  And  he 
observes,  speaking  from  his  own  experience:  “Many  of  these  hillocks  are 
found  upon  the  sea-side  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  Orkney,  though  no  one 
of  them  that  I know  was  ever  fully  opened  and  examined.  Eastward  of 
the  House  of  Cleat  in  Westray  there  is  one,  on  the  east  side  of  which  I 
found  a subterranean  passage  about  40  feet  in  length  from  the  center  of 
the  circle.  , . . West  and  by  north  of  the  old  Manse  of  Westray  is  such 
another  hillock,  called  the  Know  [knoll]  of  Burrista,  near  the  middle  of 
the  south-side  whereof,  and  about  16  feet  from  the  center  of  the  round,  is 
a door  fronting  the  West-Sea,  with  a wall  on  each  side,  about  30  feet  iu 
length,  and  then  choack’d  with  rubbish.  This  passage  is  near  as  broad 
again  as  that  at  Cleat,  and  covered  in  the  same  manner,  but  so  high  that 
one  may  almost  stand  upright  in  it.  A little  from  the  door  on  the  left  hand, 
as  one  enters,  is  another  door  on  the  side  wall,  thro’  which  we  enter  to  a 
firm  and  well-built  roum  almost  circular  like  a kill  [kiln],  about  7 feet  in 
diameter  and  8 feet  in  height,  supposing  that  to  be  the  floor  on  which  I 
stood.  Towards  the  top,  the  wall  is  gradually  protracted,  till  it  meets  in  a 
small  round,  about  a foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  a thick  flag,  but  there 
is  no  window  nor  chimney  in  it,  and  this  chamber  seems  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  building.” 

In  stating,  however,  that  the  beehive-like  room  in  the 
heart  of  the  Knoll  of  Burrista  ” had  neither  window  nor 
chimney.  Dr.  Wallace  shows  that  he  failed  to  realise  that  the 
“ small  round,  about  a foot  in  diameter,”  really  was  the 
chimney,  and  served  also  in  a feeble  way  as  window.  This, 
of  course,  was  only  when  the  cover-stone  was  off.  In  order 
to  make  this  point  clear,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  fuller 
description,  it  is  desirable  to  quote  here  from  an  account 
written  by  the  Eev.  Alexander  Pope,  minister  of  Eeay  in 
Sutherland,  who  died  in  1782.  He  thus  refers  to  the  Piets 
and  the  “round-houses,  called  Pictish  houses,  of  which  some 
are  yet  entire  in  the  North  ” : — 

“ As  the  Piets  possessed  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  of  old,  as 
they  did  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  south,  and  were  expelled  in  the 
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year  839,  we  have  very  little  of  their  history  : what  preserves  the  remem- 
brance of  that  ])eople  is  only  the  round  buildings  wlierein  they  dwelt,  of 
whicli  there  are  numbers  all  over  the  north,  particularly  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  and  Orkney.  . . . They  consist  of  the  best  stones  tlu^y  could 
find,  well  laid  and  joined  ; tlie  wall  was  sometimes  fourteen  feet  thick,  and 
the  great  room,  which  was  quite  round,  twenty-two  feet  diameter;  the. 
perpendicular  wall,  twelve  feet  high  [above  which  level  the  walls  con- 
verged, or  as  Wallace  says,  ‘protracted’  in  a Cyclopean  dome,  meeting  in 
an  apex  some  28  feet  above  the  floor.  The  apex,  however,  was  not  actually 
complete,  as  the  converging  walls]  ended  in  an  oi)ening  at  the  toj), 
which  served  both  for  light  and  a vent  to  carry  off  the  smoke  of  their  tire.” 

In  fact,  those  “ roimd-honses  ” described  l)y  Pope  were 
highly  - developed  varieties  of  the  Lapp  inomid  - dwelling, 
which  was  “ generally  circular  or  oblong,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a large  rounded  hillock  . . . an  opening  in  the  roof, 
nearly  over  the  fireplace,  served  to  let  out  the  smoke ; and 
might  be  covered  at  times  with  a kind  of  trap-door,  to  retain 
the  internal  warmth.”  So  says  an  English  traveller  of  the 
year  1827d  The  Pictish  dwellings  may  be  further  com- 
pared with  the  abodes  of  the  aborigines  of  Kamtchatka,  of 
which  people  it  is  said  that  “ in  winter  several  families 
clubbed  together  in  the  common  possession  of  an  under- 
ground retreat,  known  as  a yurt,  entered  by  means  of  a 
notched  pole,  downwards  through  a hole  in  the  roof,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  chimney  and  entrance.”  Il 
does  not  appear  to  lie  anywhere  stated  that  the  dwellers  in 
those  ‘'round-houses”  of  Scotland  used  ladders  or  notched 
poles  in  this  way,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they 
did  so.  Thus,  the  opening  at  the  apex  would  serve  three 
purposes, — as  chimney,  window,  and  alternative  door. 

Pope  explains,  l>y  the  aid  of  drawings  as  well  as  in  words, 
that  his  “round-houses”  are  divisible  into  two  classes  ; those 
which  outwardly  resemble  bee-hives,  and  those  which  look 
exactly  like  natural  hillocks.  “ The  entire  Piet  s house,”  near 
the  mill  of  Loth-beg,  Sutherland,  which  he  and  the  then 
Bishop  of  Ossory  carefully  examined,  belonged  to  this  latter 


1 Sir  A.  de  Capell  Brooke  ; A Winter  in  Lapland,  London,  1827,  p.  .320. 
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class.  And  it  is  to  this  latter  class,  although  with  varying 
ground-plans,  that  the  so-called  “ Knoll  of  Burrista”  and  the 
other  Orcadian  mound-dwellings  cited  in  the  preceding  pages, 
all  belong.  That  such  buildings  were  deliberately  heaped 
over  with  stones  and  earth  by  their  builders,  until  they 
l)ecome  outwardly  hillocks,  is  quite  evident ; although  the 
motive  for  doing  so  may  not  be  so  clear. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  at  those  artificial  mounds,  or  at 
the  more  truly  sul)terranean  galleries,  to  which  a passing- 
reference  has  been  made  in  these  pages,  we  find  that  a certain 
race  really  did,  as  Bishop  Tulloch  says,  occupy  ‘Oittle  houses 
underground ; ” in  Orkney  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Isles.  And  wdien  we  ask  ourselves  who  those  people  were, 
the  current  of  testimony  sets  in  the  direction  of  the  Piets. 
Sometimes  the  alternative  ‘‘Dane”  is  used.  But  as  the 
Piets  are  Ijelieved  by  more  than  one  historian  to  have  come 
from  Denmark,  they  were  (from  this  point  of  view)  Danes  ; 
although  not  necessarily  related,  even  remotely,  to  the  race 
so  desio;nated  in  later  centuries. 

Further,  i\lr.  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  belief  that  the  Piets  of 
history  could  not  have  been  the  dwarfish  builders  and  occu- 
pants of  those  underground  abodes,  has  nothing  to  support 
it ; whereas  there  is  very  positive  testimony  against  his 
negative  assumption.  Some  slight  evidence  is  afforded  bv 
the  word  Piet  or  Pecht  itself ; of  which  the  latter  form  seems 
preferable  when  one  writes  in  English.  Scott  states  that  the 
islanders  of  North  Ronaldshay,  when  speaking  of  the  Piets, 
“call  them  with  the  usual  strong  guttural,  Peghts.”  But 
this  was  formerly  the  recognised  pronunciation  among  learned 
men.  The  Fretum  Picticum  appears  on  Dr.  Wallace’s  map 
of  the  Orkneys,  but  the  reefs  in  that  stormy  channel  are  at 
the  same  time  called  by  him  the  “ Pightland  Skerries ; ” a 
name  they  bear  to  this  day,  except  that,  as  in  the  Lothians, 
“Pechtland”^  has  become  “Pentland.”  Father  James 


1 When  the  form  “Fight”  is  used  by  Scottish  writers,  as  it  frequently  is,  it 
must  be  understood  tliat  the  sound  intended  to  be  represented  is  better  expressed 
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Dahymple,  a Scottish  Benedictine  of  Ratisbon,  in  his  trans- 
lation (1596)  of  Bishop  Leslie’s  Latin  history  of  Scotland, 
renders  Pieti  by  ‘‘ Peychtis,”  using  the  old  Scottish  plural. 
Similarly,  in  Bellenden’s  and  Stewart’s  translations  of  Boeci*, 
Pieti  becomes  “ Pichtis  ” and  Pechtis  ” ; and  we  have  seen 
that  Bishop  Tulloch  writes  Feti  as  the  Latin  plural,  his 
spelling  being  based  upon  the  Scandinavian  '‘Pett.”  While 
Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  who  was  prior  of  St.  Serf’s  Alonastery, 
at  Lochleven,  in  1395,  recounts  the  doings  of  the  “ Peychtis  ” 
or  ‘"Peychtys”;  and,  writing  of  their  eponymous  king 
Crutlme,  tells  us  how — 

“ Chroniclers  that  of  him  wrote 
Said  he  was  a judge  mild, 

Reigning  o’er  the  Peychtis  wild.”^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Orkney  islanders  have  simply  pre- 
served the  pronunciation  that  was  in  vogue  among  Scottish 
scholars  before  the  Union  between  Enoiand  and  Scotland. 

O 

Now,  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  the  word  ‘"pecht”  or 
pech”  has  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  ‘‘  dwarf”  down  to 
the  present  century ; ^ and  stories  of  ‘‘  the  wee  Pechs  ” and 
their  buildings  are  widespread.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  tradi- 
tion in  the  Strathbogie  district  of  Aberdeenshire  was  that 
they  were  unco  wee  bodies,  but  terrible  strang  and  wickit;  ” 
which  being  translated  out  of  the  vernacular,  means  that 
they  were  unusually  small  people,  but  very  strong  and 
fierce. 

However,  instead  of  dilating  upon  the  inherited  beliefs 
held  by  the  Lowland-Scottish  peasantry  with  regard  to  the 
Piets,  numerous  and  suggestive  though  these  are,  let  us  con- 
sider l)riefly  the  information  derived  from  another  source. 


by  “ Pecht,”  with  ch  guttural.  Such  words  as  might.,  light.,  and  sight  are  all  pro- 
nounced in  Scotch  as  mecht,  lecht,  and  secht. 

^ The  above  spelling  is  modernised  from  the  original,  although  not,  of  course, 
in  the  word  “ Peychtis.” 

2 See  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary  (Supplement),  s.v.  “Picht”;  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  ATithropological  Society  of  London,  1865  GO,  Vol.  IT.  p.  311. 
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Bishop  Tulloch  asserts  that,  prior  to  the  Norse  colonisation  of 
Orkoey,  tlie  islands  were  inhabited  by  Petts  and  papar 
(otherwise  papxe),  or  priests  ; and  the  latter,  if  not  precisely 
“ the  same  pious  monks  who  had  followed  St.  Columba  to 
Iona,”  as  Sir  George  Dasent  alleges,  were  at  any  rate  later 
representatives  of  that  Gaelic  missionary  caste.  And  when 
one  turns  to  the  sul)sequent  literature  of  that  caste,  one  finds 
evidence  fully  corroborative  of  tliat  already  cited.  In  his 
great  and  scholarly  work  entitled  Silva  Gadelica,  Dr.  Hayes 
O’Grady  supplies  two  parallel  passages  from  Gaelic  MSS., 
l)earing  upon  the  point  under  discussion,  and  both  relating 
to  a certain  Pictisli  woman,  Nar,  daughter  of  Lotan.  One  of 
these  references  will  be  found  in  a manuscript  (now  in  the 
Advocates’  Lil^rary  at  Edinburgh),  which  formerly  belonged 
to  tlie  Argyllsliire  family  of  the  M‘Lauchlans  of  Kilbride,  and 
which  is  sup2)osed  to  luive  formed  a portion  of  the  famous 
library  of  Iona,  dispersed  at  the  Reformation.  In  this 
Kill)ride  manuscript,  Nar  is  spoken  of  as  “ daughter  of  Lotan 
of  Pictland.”  But  she  receives  a fuller  designation  in  the 
cclel)rated  Book  of  Bally  mote,  a compilation  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  statements  appear  to 
l)e  l)ased  partly  on  pre-existing  manuscripts,  and  partly  on 
oral  tradition.  In  that  work,  then,  the  daughter  of  Lotan  of 
Picthind  is  called  “Nar  out  of  the  mounds,  or  of  Pictland 
[a  sidaih  no  do  Chvuithentiiaithi)^  Of  this  alternative 
term  we  have  anotlier  instance  in  a reference  given  by  the 
late  i\lr.  Herbert  Hore  to  the  eflect  that,  “ in  an  ancient 
genealogy  we  read  of  a wfife  [the  wife  of  Tuathal  techtmaif 
who  was  obtained  from  the  mounds  of  the  son  of  Seal  the 
Stammerer,  otherwise  the  King  of  Pictland  {a  sidhaihh  mic 
Scad  Bhailhh,  no  ri  Cruitlientuaithi)T  “ Both  of  these 
women,  therefore,  were  Piets,  and  both  came  “ out  of  the 


1 For  tliese  references  see  Dr.  Haves  O’Grady’s  Silva  Gadelica,  at  pp.  495  and 
544  of  tlie  English  translation. 

2 Journal  of  the  lloyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  June,  1895,  p.  128. 
Mr.  Hore  refers  to  the  “ Miscellany  of  Celtic  Society,”  p.  25. 
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mounds ; a sidhaibh,”  from  the  Graelic  word  sid,^  a mound. 
“The  mounds”  and  “Pictland”  are,  in  short,  regarded  as 
synonymous.  And  the  explanation  of  this  is  quite  simple. 
A considerable  proportion  of  the  dwellings  ascril)ed  to  the 
Piets  were,  as  the  foregoing  pages  have  shown,  so  Aovered 
over  with  stones  and  earth,  that  outwardly  they  were  grassy 
hillocks,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  natural  formations. 
Thus,  when  one  of  their  inhabitants  disappeared  into  the  low, 
narrow  passage  that  led  to  his  abode,  he  seemed  to  the  alien 
spectator  to  be  vanishing  into  an  actual  hillock  ; nor  would 
his  apparition  from  the  interior  be  less  striking  in  effect, 
whether  he  emerged  from  the  round  hole  at  the  apex  or  from 
the  doorway  at  the  base.  The  fact  that  those  people  were 
mound -divdlers  would  therefore  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  their  alien  contemporaries.  And,  according  to 
the  two  Gaelic  manuscripts  just  quoted,  the  mound -dwellers 
and  the  Piets  were  one. 

Gaelic  record,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  written  and 
traditional  testimony  of  Lowland  Scotland  in  ascribing  those 
“little  underground  houses”  to  the  Piets;  and  with  that 
testimony  it  is  in  further  consonance  by  describing  the 
mound-dwellers  as  people  of  dwarfish  stature  (a  conclusion 
forced,  indeed,  upon  many  modern  investigators  by  the  very 
restricted  dimensions  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  question). 
This  may  be  seen  by  merely  examining  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  Gaelic  terms  denoting  the  mound-dwellers  ; who  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  daoinc-sithe,  Jlr-sithe  and  mnai-sithe , 
signifying  resp(‘ctively  mound-people,  mound-men,  and 
mound- women.  Now,  one  of  the  equivalents  for  daoine-sithe 
is  daoinedieaga,  that  is,  “little  people.”  Consequently,  the 
testimony  of  Gaelic  lore,  whether  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  evid(uice  from  other  parts  of 
Scotland  adduced  in  these  pages. 

^ For  a fuller  consideration  of  this  word  see  my  “Notes  on  the  word  Sidh,’’ 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Dec.,  1893, 
pp.  367-379. 
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Owing  partly  to  a certain  mystery  attaching  to  people 
wlio  disappeared  suddenly  beneath  the  ground,  or  emerged  as 
unexpectedly  from  the  base  or  the  summit  of  a hillock  ; 
owing  also,  it  may  be,  to  some  personal  characteristics  of  the 
race  ; the  mound-dw^ellers  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  popular  mind  as  markedly  different  from  the  rest  of 
humanity.  Even  in  this  century,  it  has  been  noticed,  the 
Piets  are  remembered  as  ‘‘uncanny”  and  “preternatural.” 
In  this  place,  however,  there  is  no  room  for  so  large  a ques- 
tion as  the  consideration  of  such  matters,  and  of  the  bearings 
which  this  theme  undoubtedly  has  upon  other  races  than 
those  of  Scotland. 

But  the  following  points  may  be  noted  in  conclusion. 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  ballad  of  Heather  Ale  has  a fairly  accurate 
settino’,  although  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  leading:  incident 
of  the  Last  of  the  Piets  and  the  lost  recipe.  As  far  back  as 
1443,  a man  of  high  rank  and  scholarly  breeding  had  put 
upon  record,  as  a thing  quite  credible,  the  statement  that 
Orkney  had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  dwarfish  “ Petts,” 
famous  as  builders,  and  living  in  subterranean  houses ; of 
which  houses  many  specimens  are  yet  extant.  Whether 
Tulloch  was  writing  down  an  oral  tradition,  or  copying  from 
an  earlier  historian,  does  not  appear.  But  at  least  he 
supplies  us  with  1443  as  a date  at  which  the  above  belief 
was  firmly  held.  Then,  some  seventy  years  before  Tulloch 
wrote,  we  have  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote 
saying  in  effect  tliat  the  Piets  lived  in  artificial  mounds. 
Here,  again,  the  latest  date  is  taken  ; and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  companion  reference  “ in  an  ancient  genealogy  ” belongs 
to  about  the  same  period.  Now,  even  if  Bishop  Tulloch 
knew  anything  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote  or  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  his  own  statement  bears  inherent 
evidence  that  it  was  made  quite  independently  of  the  Irish 
chronicle,  and  that  the  bishop  was  simply  repeating  what  had 
been  previously  said  by  local  tradition  or  by  a Scandinavian 
writer,  with  sole  reference  to  the  Orkney  Islands.  Add  to 
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this  the  great  mass  of  inherited  belief  with  respect  to  this 
subject,  held  in  common  by  the  Gaelic-s})eaking  peoples,  by 
the  once  Norse-speaking  inhabitants  of  Orkney,  and  by  the 
Scottish  Lowlanders  generally ; and  the  deduction  is  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  himself  in  error  in  assuming  that  the 
historical  Piets  were  not  identical  with  the  dwarfish  earth- 
dwellers  of  his  l:)allad. 

David  MacRitchie. 


Note. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Stevenson’s  ballad  expresses  his 
real  belief,  and  that  the  “hedging”  references  in  his  appended  Note  are  due  to 
the  inlluence  of  some  friend  who  conceived  himself  to  Ije  better  informed,  and  to 
whose  opinion  the  poet  modestly  bowed.  This  is  very  probable,  as  it  seems  most 
unlikely  that  the  ballad  would  have  taken  its  present  sliape  had  the  mind  of  tlu' 
comj'toser  been  in  the  lukewarm  condition  indicated  by  the  Note. 
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L— QUINTUS  LOLLIUS  URBICUS. 

Builder  of  the  Wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 


ILL  recent  years  notliing  was  known  of  the  history  of 


Lohius  Urbicus,  but  that  he  was  Propraetor  of  Britain, 
and  built  the  northern  Roman  Wall,  as  a fence  against  the 
brave  Caledonians  of  the  north.  But  after  the  French  con- 
quest of  Algeria,  French  and  German  savants  began  to 
investigate  and  record  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  in 
the  new  French  possession  : and  among  other  monuments 
found  two  that  cast  a flood  of  light  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  Britain. 

It  appears  that  the  family  to  which  Urbicus  belonged  was 
settled  at  or  near  a town  named  Tiddis,  now  called  Kheneg, 
situated  on  a hill  or  rising  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Rumel,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  river 
Smendu,  about  24  kilometres  (sixteen  miles)  from  Cirta,  now 
Constantine,  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  province  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Carthaginians.  Tiddis  was  a municipium,  or  town 
in  the  Roman  times,  and  had  decurions  for  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  Many  of  the  chief  Roman  families  in  and 
around  Cirta  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Quirinus,  one  of  the 
last  formed  tribes  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  ; and  to  this 
tribe  Lollius  Urbicus  belonged. 

One  of  the  monuments  is  a large  and  elegant  tomb 
erected  by  Urbicus  to  his  father  and  mother.  On  the  four 
sides  are  inserted  four  inscribed  memorial  slabs,  each  con- 
taining the  same  inscription. 
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The  tomb  is  thus  described  by  the  French  archaeological 
author,  Renier.  We  translate  his  description  into  English  : — 
‘‘  At  El  Heri,  three  or  four  kilometres  (2|-  miles)  to  the 
north  of  the  ruins  of  Tiddis,  on  a large  circular  tomb  of 
lOTO  metres  diameter  (11  yards),  and  5 TO  metres  in  height 
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TOMB  ERECTED  BY  LOLLIDS  URBICUS  TO  HIS  FATHER  AND  MOTHER  AT  LIDDIS  IN  NUMIDIA.’ 


(5|-  yards).  The  height  of  the  slab  on  which  the  inscription 
is  cut  is  0*48  metres  (19  . inches),  the  width  0*87  metres 

1 Exploration  Scientitiqiie  de  L’Algerie.  Archelogie.  Par  Ad.  H.  Al. 
Delamare.  Paris,  1850.  Plate  49.  Figures  6 and  7.  Figure  5 gives  the 
ground-plan  ; Figure  6,  the  Tomh  ; Figure  7,  the  Slab  with  iuscriptiou,  which 
lias  the  following  errors  COELIO  for  LOLLIO  ; PAVIO  for  PAVLO  ; 
STRAFF  for  PRAEF.  At  the  foot  of  the  Plate,  “ Boissoimet  et  Dela  Mare  del.” 
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(34  inches).  The  inscription  is  four  times  repeated,  on  the 
south  side,  on  the  east,  on  the  north  and  on  the  west.  The 
inscription  on  the  south  is  very  well  preserved,  that  on  the 
east  is  a little  defaced,  but  it  is  possible  still  to  read  it 
wholly,  that  on  the  west  is  nearly  illegible,  that  on  the  north 
is  altogether  destroyed.” 

The  inscription  on  the  slabs  is  of  course  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

M ■ LOLLIO  • SENEC'IONI  • PATIil  • 

GRAXIAE  • HOXORATAE  • MATRI  • 

L • LOLLIO  • SEXEC'IOXI  • FRATRI  • 

M • LOLLIO  • HOXORATO  * FRATRI  • 

P • GRAXIO  • PAA^LO  • AA'OXCA^LO  • 

Q • LOLLIVS  • AGIBICYS  • PRAEF  • YRBIS  • i 

The  inscription  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

To  AI.  Lollius  Senecio,  liis  father. 

To  Grania  Honorata,  his  mother. 

To  L.  Lollius  Senecio,  his  brother, 

To  AI.  Lollius  Honoratus,  his  brother, 

To  P.  Granius  Paulus,  his  uncle, 

Quintus  Lollius  Urbicus,  Prefect  of  the  City 
[Erected  this  tomb]. 

It  appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  name  of  his 
father  and  of  his  family  was  Lollius.  Many  inscriptions 
occur  at  Tiddis  to  members  of  the  Lollian  family,  which 
show  that  they  occupied  a very  respectable  position  in  the 
district,  though  the  kinship  between  them  and  the  family  of 
M.  Lollius  Seuecio  cannot  be  traced.  The  surname  of 
LTLicus  does  not  occur  in  the  aliove- written  inscription, 
save  in  the  name  of  Quintus  Lollius  himseJf.  There  was  a 
family  name  Urbicus  at  Eome,  one  of  whom  attainedi  to  the 
consulate.  But  we  do  not  trace  any  certain  connection 
between  the  family  and  that  of  Quintus  Lollius,  who  may 
have  recei\md  the  cognomen  from  his  connection  with  the 
city  of  Eome.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  is  of  great 


^ Corpus  Tnscrip)tionum  Latinarum,  A"ol.  A^III.,  Part  I.,  Xo.  6705. 
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interest,  and  supplies  the  only  information  we  have  of  the 
kin  of  the  Propraetor  of  Britain,  who  built  the  northern 
Roman  Wall. 

The  Second  Monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Lollius 
Urbicus  by  his  admiring  fellow-townsmen  of  Tiddis.  The 
inscription  upon  the  stone  at  Kheneg  or  Tiddis  shows  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  him  by  the  decurions  of  the  place  and 
erected  witli  public  money.  His  townsmen  were  evidently 
proud  of  him,  and  address  him  as  their  patron.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  of  considerable  length,  and  specifies  one  by  one  the 
various  appointments  he  had  held  in  the  public  service,  and 
the  honours  bestowed  upon  him.  The  highest  offices  recorded 
in  the  inscription  are  those  of  Consul,  and  Legate  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Germany.  Probably  he 
held  this  last  office  just  before  he  was  appointed  to  Britain 
as  Governor  or  Propraetor,  which  is  not  recorded  on  the 
tablet. 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : — 

Q • LOLLIO  • M • FIL 
QVIR  • VRBICO  • COS 
LEG  • AVG  • PROVING  • GERM 
INFERIORIS  • FETIALI  • LEGATO 
IMP  • HADRIANI  • IN  • EXPEDITION 
IVDAICA  • QVA  • DONATVS  • EST 
HASTA  • PVRA  • CORONA  • AVREA  • LEG 
LEG  • X • GEMINAE  • PRAET  • CANDIDAT 
CAES  ’ TRIE  • PLEB  • CANDIDAT  • CAES  • LEG 
PROCOS  • ASIAE  • QVAEST  • VRBIS  • TRIE 
LATICLAVIO  • LEG  • XXTl  • PRIMIGENIAE 
IIII  • VIRO  • VIARVM  • CVRAND 
PATRONO 

D • D • P • P -1 

The  inscription  rendered  into  English  reads  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

To  Q.  Lollius,  son  of  M., 

Of  the  tribe  of  Quirinus,  Urbicus,  Consul, 


^ Coiyus  Inscriptiomim  Latinarum,  Yol.  VIIL,  Part  L,  No.  6706. 
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Legate  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Province  of 
Lower  German}^  Herald,  Legate  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  in  the  Jewish 

.Expedition,  in  which  there  were  conferred  upon  him 
The  Hasta  Pura,  and  Golden  Crown,  Legate 
Of  the  10th  Legion,  the  Twin  Legion,  Praetor  Candidate 
Of  Csesar,  Tribune  of  the  Plehs  Candidate  of  Ceesar,  Legate 
Of  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  Quaestor  of  the  City,  Tribune 
Laticlavian  of  the  Legion  XXII.,  the  Primigenian, 

Quatuor-vir  for  taking  care  of  the  Public  Loads, 

Our  Patron. 

Py  decree  of  the  Decurions  [erected]  with  public  Money. 

From  the  offices  mentioned  in  this  inscription  it  is  likely 
that  the  highest  appointment  is  set  first,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointments proceed  from  the  bottom  line  upwards.  Takiug 
them  in  that  order  w^e  find  Urbicus  stands  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  taking  charge  of  the  public  highways. 
Then  he  is  a triljune  Laticlavian  of  the  xxii.  Legion,  the 
Primigenian.  The  Latus  Clavus  (whence  Laticlavian)  w^as  a 
broad  band  of  purple  worn  on  the  breast  and  conferred  on 
Roman  youth  just  entering  on  a public  career.  The  Primi- 
genian Legion,  the  xxii.,  sent  a detachment,  or  vexillation, 
1000  strong  to  Britain,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian’s 
visit,  A.D.  121.  A stone  commemorating  their  presence  was 
found  on  Hadrian’s  Well,  about  Gilslaud  as  is  su])posed,  and 
was  secured  by  AValter  Scott,  afterwards  Sir  AYalter,  and  is 
now*  preserved  at  Abbotsford.  AA^e  cannot  tell  whether  or 
not  LAbicus  accompanied  the  A^exillation,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely. 

The  next  entry  is  Quaestor  of  the  city,  that  is  the  city  of 
Rome  ; then  Legate  of  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  wdiich  in  the 
Roman  times  meant  only  a province  of  Asia  Minor;  next  he 
was  tribune  of  the  Plebs,  and  Praetor,  both  appointments  in 
the  city,  and  for  both  offices  he  was  Csesar’s  candidate,  that 
is  the  candidate  favoured  by  the  Emperor.  AAffi  need  not 
doubt  that  Csesar’s  candidate  always  won  the  office.  Then 
he  was  Legate  of  the  x.  Legion,  the  Twin  Legion. 
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The  fotindiiig  of  Aelia  Capitoliim  at  Jerusalem  fomented 
a rising  of  the  Jewish  people,  looking  on  it  as  an  outrage  on 
their  religion.  Under  Barcochebas  they  rose  in  revolt ; winch 
was  only  quelled  after  a war  of  three  years  and  a-half  by  the 
surrender  of  Bethera  or  Bethel  in  August,  a.d.  135.  In  this 
war  Urbicus  acted  as  one  of  the  Legates  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  In  the  expedition  Lollius  remarkably  distinguished 
himself,  and  received  the  Hasta  Pura,  a spear  without  a [)oint 
given  for  saving  the  life  of  a Koman  citizen,  or  merit  of  such 
a kind  ; and  the  golden  crown,  a token  of  honour  given  for 
eminent  deeds  either  of  a civil  or  military  character.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Colleg;e  of  Heralds,  or  ambassadors  for 
declaring  of  war  and  concluding  peace. 

His  next  appointment  was  as  Legate  or  Grovernor  of 
the  Emperor  for  the  Province  of  Lower  Germany,  which 
stretched  along  the  south  l)ank  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth. 
The  contracted  word  cos.  at  the  end  of  the  second  litie  stands 
sometimes  for  consul  and  sometimes  for  consular.  The 
Legates  in  the  provinces  of  the  Emperor  were  generally 
consulars,  that  is  endowed  with  the  rank  and  authority  of 
consuls,  though  they  never  had  held  the  office.  But  cos. 
here,  according  to  Mommsen,  means  that  Urbicus  was  actually 
a Consul.  He  was  probaldy  one  of  the  Constdes  suffecti 
made  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  near  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Hadrian  and  subsequent  Emperors  made  not  a few  consuls, 
who  never  held  office,  or  only  for  a short  time,  and  are  not 
entered  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Consuls,  Thus  Fronto,  the 

orator,  was  Consul  for  two  months  in  a.d.  143.  Curiously 
enough  Agricola,  the  better  - known  Governor  of  Britain, 
whose  appointment  as  Consul  is  fully  narrated  in  Tacitus, 
has  been  omitted  in  the  lists  comprising  the  Fasti  of  the 
Consuls. 

The  shortest  term  of  a Roman  Governor  occupied  three 
years.  This  would  bring  down  the  term  of  Urbicus  as  Governor 
of  Lower  Germany  to  a.d.  138  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  139. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  died  at  Baise  on  10th  July,  a.d.  138. 
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The  appointment  to  be  G-overnor  of  Britain  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  made  in  the  last  year  of  Hadrian’s  reign,  or 
which  is  more  probable  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  138,  and 
first  }^ar  of  the  reign  of  Antonins  Pius. 

The  last  line  of  all  at  the  foot  of  the  inscription  contains 
the  letters  D.D.  P.P.  The  first  two  letters  D.D.  sometimes 
stand  for  dedicated;  but  Mommsen  in  similar  inscriptions 
found  at  Tiddis  makes  it  mean  by  decree  of  the  Decurions  : 
P.P.  is  certain  enough,  and  means  with  public  money.  No 
doubt  the  patronage  of  Urlhcus  had  been  found  of  use  to 
the  youthful  Tidditani ; and  the  inscription  shows  that  his 
fellow-townsmen  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

O 


Alexander  Gibb,  P'.S.A.  Scot. 
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THE  SONS  OF  KING  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

“ SCOTTISH  Kings : a Revised  Olii*onology  of  Scottish 
^ History,”  is  the  title  of  a new  and  very  useful  work  of 
reference  compiled  by  Sir  Archibald  H.  Dunbar,  Bart.  At 
page  142  there  appears  among  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Robert 
the  First,  Walter  of  Odistown  on  the  Clyde,  who  is  said  to 
have  predeceased  his  father.  A similar  statement  is  made 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  his  Life  of  Robert  the  Bruce 
(page  355)  but  without  the  citation  of  any  authority.  Sir 
Archibald  Dunbar,  however,  is  careful  to  give  the  source  of 
his  information,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  in 
this  instance  follow  his  usual  practice  of  referring  to  the 
original  authority,  as  he  would  probably  have  discovered  that 
he  was  helping  to  perpetuate  an  error.  Even  a King’s 
character  need  not  be  blackened  more  than  is  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  truth,  and  it  appears  to  me  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  must  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  having  had  an 
illegitimate  son  named  Walter. 

The  authority  cited  by  Sir  iVrchibald  Dunbar  is  the  late 
Mr.  George  Burnett’s  preface  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  Exchequer 
Rolls,  and  Mr.  Burnett  gives  as  his  authority  Robertson’s 
Index  of  Missing  Charters,  page  27,  No.  2.  This  is  an  entry 
of  a charter  by  King  Robert  I.  to  Patrick  of  Aloray  of  the 
lands  of  Odistoun,  que  fait  quondam  Walterii  filii  Regis, 
and  certainly  it  appears  here  as  if  Walter  were  the  King’s 
son.  But  if  Mr.  Burnett  had  looked  at  page  7 and  No.  73 
of  the  same  work,  he  would  have  found  an  entry  of  a charter 
to  Patrick  of  Moray  of  the  lands  of  Edrstoun  (a  misprint  for 
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Edistoiin)  in  the  Vale  of  Clyde,  que  fuit  quondam  Walterii 
JUii  Rogeri,  and  as  this  charter  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Ih^o'ister  of  the  Great  Seal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
nameVeing  Walter,  son  of  Roger,  and  not  son  of  the  King. 
Even  if  there  were  room  for  dispute,  the  question  would 
1)6  settled  by  an  entry  under  the  year  1296  in  the  Rotuli 
Scotice  (Vol.  I.  p.  35)  where  Walter  is  set  down  as  son  of 
Roger  of  Oddeston,  holding  his  land  from  William  de  Moray 
of  Both  well.  In  the  same  record  Walter’s  name  is  given 
quite  distinctly  as  one  of  several  Avhich  had  been  expunged 
from  the  rolls  Imt  were  considered  worth  remembering  as 
being  possibly  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  history  of 
certain  Scottish  families.  As  the  deletion  took  place  in  1296, 
that  year  may  be  taken  as  the  time  of  W^altcr’s  decease, 
and  as  Robert  the  Bruce  was  then  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  he  could  have  Inid  a son 
liolding  the  lands  of  Odistoun  (which  is  just  Udston,  near 
Uddingston  on  the  Clyde),  in  his  own  name.  Walter  of 
Odistoun  was  probably  a son  of  Roger  Kilpatrick,  or  Kirk- 
])atrick,  but  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  or  not  this  Roger 
was  any  relative  of  the  Kirkpatrick  who  “made  siccar  ” when 
Bruce  stabbed  the  traitor  Comyn  in  the  Greyfriars’  Church 
at  Dumfries. 

How  the  original  error  was  made  in  Robertson’s  Index  is 
(aisily  enough  explained.  The  entry  on  page  27,  upon  which 
Mr.  Burnett  founded,  is  a duplicate  of  the  entry  on  page  7, 
but  the  transcriber  of  the  old  Rolls  of  Charters  had  evidently 
misread  the  contraction  for  Rogeri  as  Regis,  never  dream- 
ing that  he  was  thereby  adding  to  the  number  of  King 
Robert’s  natural  children.  Mr.  Robertson  himself,  in  his 
Preface,  warns  the  reader  that  the  old  Index  he  prints  is 
full  of  errors,  and  this  is  one  of  them  which,  unfortunately, 
has  led  seriously  astray  three  of  our  historical  writers.  As 
Sir  Archibald  Dunbar’s  Scottish  Kings  is  likely  to  become  a 
.standard  book  of  reference,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  earliest 
op])ortunity  will  be  taken  to  make  the  necessary  correction. 

B. 
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HE  following  notes  are  from  original  deeds  which  have 


not  been  seen,  I think,  by  Mr.  Campbell  Irons  wlien 
compiling  his  historical  notes  concerning  Leith. 


appears  to  have  been  a general  arsenal  and  storehouse' 
used  by  the  Government.  The  following  charter  proves 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Canons  of  Holyrood,  but  had 
been  probably  leased  to  the  Crown  behwe  they  granted 
it  in  property.  This  is  instructed  l)y  a charter  (iii 
tlie  General  Kegister  House)  l)y  James,  AlJjot  of  Holy- 
rood,  and  his  Convent  to  Kino;  James  of  ‘Gotam  et  inteoTam 
illam  terram  nostram  vulgariter  nunc  nuncupatam  ‘ye  Kingis 
Werkis’  jacentem  ex  parte  australi  aque  de  Leitht  infra 
Baroniam  de  Kestalrig  vice  comitatem  de  Edinburo-li,  tarn 
terram  constructam  quam  vastam  ” (all  and  whole  our  land, 
commonly  now  called  the  King’s  Werk,  lying  on  the  south 
of  the  Water  of  Leith,  in  the  barony  of  Restalrig  and  sheriff- 
dom of  Edinburgh,  both  that  part  Imilt  on  as  well  as  that 
part  vacant),  in  excambion  for  certain  lands  in  Stirlingshire. 
The  date  of  the  charter  is  26th  April,  1450. 


When  collecting  original  material  for  a Scottish  iMon- 
asticon  I copied  many  years  ago  (Brit.  Museum  MSS.  Royal) 
a letter  from  Preceptor  of  St.  Anthony’s,  Leith,  to  the 
General  of  the  Order  which  is,  I think,  practi'xdly  unknown, 
as  neither  Campbell  Irons  nor  Rogers  refer  to  it.  The  letter 
not  only  refers  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  House,  but  also 
incidentally  shows  the  great  ravages  that  the  pest  caused  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  letter  mentions  how  only 
the  writer  and  another  brother  is  left  alive,  how  their  houses 


I.  The  King’s  Werk 


II.  St.  Anthony’s  AIonastery. 
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are  without  tenants,  and  their  fields  are  without  workers. 
Tlie  writer  prays  that  there  may  be  an  exemption  granted 
from  niaking  appearance  at  a general  chapter  soon  to  be  held, 
and  that  licence  may  be  issued  to  enter  certain  candidates  as 
noviciates.  The  date  is  1505,  but  unfortunately  the  writer 
is  unnamed. 

Alexander  Crawford  was  still  Preceptor  towards  the  end 
of  1518,  as,  in  November  of  that  year,  as  Alexander  Cranford, 
Mr.  of  Sanncte  Antonneyes,  besides  Leitht,  gets  a letter  of 
attorney  from  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  in  reference  to 
certain  matters  in  dispute  with  his  wife  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Scotland. 

III.  St.  Nicholas  Chapel. 

From  an  original  Protocol  Book  I find  that  Sir  James 
Dennesoun  was  cliaplain  at  St.  Nicholas,  near  Leith,  in  1565. 

IV.  Bailies  of  Leith. 

An  original  charter  in  my  own  collection,  in  reference  to 
some  Aberlady  property  dated  at  Leith,  December,  1480,  is 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  Thomas  Harcas,  “ then  one  of 
the  Bailies  of  the  said  burgh.”  Unfortunately  the  seal  of 
the  Bailie  is  awanting,  although  the  granter’s  seal  (David 
Cliristison)  is  still  attached. 

J.  G.  Wallace- James,  M.B. 

Haddington. 


DR.  GILBERT  PRIMROSE. 

^HE  following  Instrument  which  I came  upon  some  little 
^ time  ago  in  an  original  Protocol  Book,  gives  the  name 
of  a hitherto  unknown  daughter  of  Gilbert  Primrose. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Primrose,  the  discovery  of  whose  brass  mortar 
at  Hawick  created  a little  excitement  lately,^  was  a volumi- 
nous writer,  but  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  or  of 
his  family.  The  deed  is  a resignation  by  Henry  Primrose, 
of  the  Prebend  of  Pettinbrog,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 


1 Supra,  p.  102,  et  infra,  p.  158. 
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Abernetliy,  in  favour  of  Kobert  Gourlay,  son  of  the  late 
David  Gourlay,  merchant  in  Edinlmrgh,  and  Marion 
Primrose  his  (Kobert’s)  spouse,  daughter  of  Gilljert  Primrose, 
chiruro'eon.  The  resisfiiation  is  into  the  hands  of  AVilliam 
Earl  of  Angus  as  superior,  and  is  dated  11th  May,  1601. 
Gourlay  was  a member  of  a well-known  and  opulent  family 
of  merchants  in  Edinburgh. 

J.  G.  AVallace- James,  M.B. 

Haddington. 


THE  ARMS  OF  ERSKINE  OF  DUN. 

(AMl.  xiv.  p.  92.) 

^^HE  accuracy  of  the  arms  of  Erskine  of  Dun  on  the  Stirling 
A tombstone,  described  by  Mr.  Cook  (p.  92),  is  supported 
l)y  the  fact  that  a memorial  stone  over  the  grave  of  Margaret 
Erskine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  of  Brechin,  second 
son  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  wife  of  John  xCllardice  of  that  ilk, 
in  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  Palace,  bears  upon  the  pale  of  the 
Erskines,  a cross  crosslet  fitche  ; in  base  a crescent.  The 
inscription  upon  the  stone  is  as  follows  : — 

Heir  Ivis  ane  honorabil  voman  callit  Alargaret  Erskin 
Lady  Allardes  and  Banff  xvii.  July  159^  Memento  Alori.  M.  E. 

This  lady  was  married  l)efore  14th  July,  1541,^  to 
John  Allardice  of  that  ilk,  who  was  probably  killed  at 
Pinkie,  where  his  brother  James  was  slain.  She  does  not, 
by  the  way,  appear  to  liave  borne  a pleasant  reputation  in 
her  husband’s  family,  as  a copy  of  a summons  raised  by  her, 
found  among  the  Allardice  papers  is  entitled,  in  AIS.,  “Copie 
for  John  iVllardes  apperand  of  that  ilk  as  executor  and 
universall  intrometter  to  the  maist  venemous  pestiferous 
serpent  Alargartt  Erskyne,  Lady  Alakterey,  4 of  August 
1597  ” (App.  5th  Rep.  Roy.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  631). 

R.  Barclay  Allardice. 


1 Last  figure  indistinct. 

2 Original  Precept  of  Sasine  of  that  date  in  Allardice  charter-chest. 
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A KEGISTER  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS, 
&c.,  WITHIN  THE  SCOTS  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
BRECHIN,  1796-1819.  KEPT  BY  Rev.  GEORGE 
STRATON. 

{Continued  from  page  100.) 

1799. 

Jan,  24. — This  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Bisset’s  funeral. 

Feb.  23. — Went  to  Montrose  and  Baptized  a Daughter  to 
Mr.  Murray,  Bookseller. 

i\Iar.  3. — This  day  Mary  Straton  foolishly  went  away, 
positively  agst.  my  will,  and  indeed  without  my 
knowledge,  and  then  got  herself  married  to  a 
Lieut.  Biggar  of  the  15th  Regmt.  ; wh.  conduct 
of  hers  has  given  a great  deal  of  uneasiness  amd 
vexation. 

April  12. — This  afternoon  read  the  Burrying  Service  at 
Kingcraig,  and  afterwards  attended  ye  FuDeral 
of  Mrs.  Bailie. 

.,  30. — Mr.  Bailie  of  Kino'craio:  was  buried  this  dav. 

Read  ye  burying  service. 

IMay  3. — Little  John  Bruce  died. 

,,  6. — Read  ye  burying  service  over  John  Bruce,  a child. 

,,  7. — Attended  ye  funeral  of  Corporal  Farrehs  Child. 

„ 20. — At  a burial  this  evening  of  Jas.  AYebster’s  Son, 

Hercules. 

,,  26. — At  Tea  myself  wt.  Mr.  Downie  who  had  a 

Daughter  baptized  this  day  in  Church. 

June  9. — At  Tea  to  Alexr.  AYood  and  his  friends,  who  had 
a Child  baptized  this  day. 
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1799. 

June  19. — This  afternoon  at  Geo.  Hilfs  Funeral. 

,,  20. — Was  at  ye  Funeral  of  Thomas  Snow  (?)  who  was 

interred  wt.  military  honours. 

,,  23. — At  Tea  to  Deacon  Crab,  who  had  a Child  baptized 

this  day  in  ye  Chapel,  a girl. 

,,  26. — This  morning  Mr.  David  Black  died. 

Aug.  3. — Mr.  Sivewright  died  this  morning,  and  has  left  a 

wife  and  seven  young  Children. 

,,  6. — This  afternoon  read  the  burying  Service  over 

Mr.  Si ve Wright’s  Corps  in  presence  of  Mrs. 
Sivewright  and  all  her  7 Children. 

Sept.  24. — At  a Burying  this  afternoon  of  a Child  that  was 
drowned  in  a Tan-pit. 

Oct.  19. — Baptized  a Child  to  James  Young,  Clerk  to  ye 

Chapel,  a girl  named  Elizabeth. 

„ 28. — This  afternoon  at  a Funeral  of  a Daughter  of 

James  Strachan,  Wright. 

Nov.  26. — Baptized  a poor  man’s  Child  this  evening. 

Dec.  13. — Married  a Daughter  of  James  Bruce  in  ye  Tenne- 
ments,  to  ye  Foreman  of  ye  East  Mill. 

,,  27. — This  afternoon  Braptized  a Child  to  John  Aiken - 

head. 

1800. 

Jan.  2. — This  afternoon  was  at  ye  Burying  of  a Child  of 

James  Bruce,  Candlemaker. 

,,  15. — This  afternoon  was  at  ye  Burial  of  Provost 

Smith. 

,,  20. — Baptized  a Son  to  Mr.  John  Geikie,  at  Mrs. 

Smith’s. 

„ 23. — At  ye  Burial  of  Mrs.  Strachan,  mother  to  John 

Strachan,  Tennements. 

,,  31. — My  Mary  had  a daughter  this  morning,  and  doing- 

well. 

Feb.  5. — At  ye  Burial  of  Charles  Black. 

VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LV.  M 
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1800. 

Feb.  23. — This  afternoon  my  Mary’s  Daughter  was  baptised 
- Margaret  Graham,  by  myself. 

Mar.  5. — At  Tea  with  Jas.  AVebster,  ye  Tennements,  and 
stayed  ye  evening.  He  had  a Child  baptized. 

,,  25. — At  Tea  wt.  Mr.  Jas.  Smith,  Junr.,  and  baptized  a 

Daughter  to  him. 

,,  29. — This  afternoon  wt.  James  Strachan,  who  was 

Married  to  Miss  Beverly. 

May  11. — This  afternoon  went  to  ye  Country  to  Baptize  a 
Child  to Cobb,  near  Newton  Mill. 

,,  15. — At  ye  burying  of  a Child  of  Geo.  Scot’s  ye 

Masson. 

,,  25. — At  Tea  wt.  AYilliam  Methven  (or  Mathew  ?),  who 

had  a Child  baptized  this  day. 

June  5. — AYent  this  day  wt.  Jean  to  Alontrose,  and  baptized 
a Son  John,  to  Air.  Alurray,  Bookseller. 

,,  25. — AA^as  myself  this  Evening  with  Air.  Spence,  after 

reading  ye  Funeral  Service  over  his  brother’s 
Corps,  Alexander,  who  died  yesterday  and  is  to 
be  buried  on  Friday  nixt. 

Auq;.  31.— Airs.  Bailie  Alolleson  died  this  forenoon,  much 
regretted. 

Sept.  1. — Read  ye  Funeral  Service  over  Airs.  Alolleson. 

Oct.  3. — At  ye  funeral  of  James  Webster’s  daughter, 

Tennements. 

Dec.  6. — John  Aikenhead  was  buried. 

1801. 

Jan.  29. — John  Spence  was  Alarried  some  of  these  days  to 
Airs.  Alercer.  Wonderful ! 

Feb.  9. — Air.  Richard  (Reckord  ?)  was  buried  this 

afternoon. 

Alar.  5. — Baptized  a Son  to  Air.  Henderson,  Gardener, 
Castle. 

,j  26. — Robt.  Belford’s  wife  w^as  buried.  A good  kind  of 


woman. 
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1801. 

Aug.  4. — Called  afterwards  for  Air.  and  Airs.  Coats,  ye  first 
after  their  Alarriage. 

,,  19. — Supped  wt.  Air.  Allardice  from  ye  West  Indies, 

who  belongs  to  this  place,  and  his  wife,  in  his 
own  house. 

Sept.  22. — Read  ye  Burying  Service  over  ye  Corps  of  Lieut. 
Gib. 

,,  23. — This  day  at  ye  Funeral  of  Lieut.  Gib. 

,,  26. — The  Revd.  Air.  Bruce  of  this  place,  was  buried 

this  day. 

Nov.  28. — This  morning  my  Ai other  died  about  six  o’clock. 

Dec.  -2. — Aiy  Aiother  was  interred  this  day  in  ye  same 
grave  in  which  my  Father  had  been  interred 
Twenty-four  years  before  in  ye  burying-ground 
at  Caputh. 

,,  8. — Letters  informing  of  ye  death  of  Aiiss  C.  Graham, 

my  Children’s  grand-aunt,  who  died  ye  week 
before. 

,,  31. — Had  a letter  this  day  from  Coin.  Alexr.  Graham 

informing  of  his  Aunt  eJeany  Graham’s  death, 
who  died  on  Tuesday  last,  Grand  Aunt  to  my 
Lasses  and  their  best  friend. 

The  Two  Aiiss  Grahams,  Grand  Aunts  to  my 
Children,  Died  last  Aionth,  their  very  best 
fi'iends,  and  the  last  of  that  family,  they  were 
sensible  good  women,  a great  l)lank  to  me  in 
that  corner  of  the  world. 

1802. 

Jan.  4. — This  day  a Letter  from  my  brother  informing  of 
ye  death  of  his  only  Son,  John  Haggart 
Straton,  who  died  ye  24th  of  last  Aionth. 

Feb.  21. — This  afternoon  Aiarried  Jean  Baxter. 

June  12. — Aiarried  Air.  Brimer(?)  Bookseller,  to  a girl  in  ye 
Tennements.  Aiiss  Jean  Straton  was  at  Tea 
and  Supper  with  them,  and  very  happy. 
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1802. 

June  14. — Baptized  a Child  to  Mr.  John  Geikie,  Keithock, 
^ child’s  name  Jean. 

Sept.  10. — At  ye  Funeral  of  ye  Eevd.  Mr.  Gray  of  ye  (blotted), 
here. 

Oct.  29. — Baptized  a Child  to  John  Henderson,  Gardener. 

Dec.  9. — Called  for  Mr.  James  Burns,  after  his  Marriage 
for  ye  first  time. 

,,  15. — This  afternoon  married  Mr.  William  Allardice 

and  Mrs.  Allardice,  who  had  a Process  before 
ye  higher  Courts  upon  that  subjt.  these  Ten 
years.  Ye  Process  went  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Allardice,  and  this  Evening  ye  Matter  was 
finely  settled  by  a formal  Marriage  before 
friends. 

(In  Margin),  Capt.  Allardice. 

,,  26. — Baptized  a Son  to  James  Bruce,  Butcher,  at  his 

own  house  in  ye  Evening. 

1803. 

Mar.  25. — This  evening  Married  a young  man  from  Perth, 
wt.  Jas.  Strachan  at  ye  Posts,  sister. 

April  8. — Baptized  a Child  this  evening  to  John  Bruce  in 
ye  Tennements. 

Nov.  13. — Baptized  a Son  to  Mr.  Davidson,  Writer. 

Dec.  17. — At  Brechin,  reading  ye  burying  Service  over 
a Child  of  Mrs.  Milburn. 

,,  25. — Baptized  a Child  to  Mrs.  Bruce? 

1804. 

Feb.  3. — Christy  and  1 at  Tea  and  Supper  wt.  Nancey 

Hutton  who  was  married  this  Evening. 

,,  6. — Baptized  a Child  to  Capt.  Allardice,  at  Mrs. 

Sive Wright’s  house. 

,,  27. — At  ye  Burial  of  Mrs.  Shephard,  who  died  suddenly. 

Mar.  1. — Baptized  a Child  this  Evening  to  Mr.  Turner. 

,,  30. — -Baptized  a Child  to  John  Henderson,  Castle,  this 

Evening. 
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1804. 

April  30. — This  day  diim’d  with  Miss  M.  Low,  upon  her 
marriage. 

May  2. — Mrs.  Smith  is  to  be  interred  to-morrow.  A good 

woman. 

,,  25. — Christy  went  from  home  this  day,  being  sent  for 

by  Mrs.  Eobertson,  Dunninald,  who  lost  her 
husband  this  morning. 

,,  30. — This  day  with  one  of  the  horses  at  Dunninald 

at  Mr.  Eobertson’s  Funeral. 

June  12. — At  Jas.  Deaker  s Funeral. 

Sept.  20. — Myself  at  ye  Funeral  of  Capt.  Ferrier,  Maulsden. 

Dec.  30. — Myself  wt.  a man  of  ye  name  of  AVood,  in  ye 
Under  Tennements,  to  whom  I baptised  a Sou, 
Alexr. 

1805. 

Jan.  29. — One  of  my  Servant  girls  had  her  father  drowned 
in  the  South  Esk,  this  morning. 

Mar.  25. — AVas  at  AiLroath  attending  ye  Funerals  of  Airs. 
Bruce,  and  reading  ye  burying  Service. 

Alay  17. — This  afternoon  Alarried  John  Thomson,  Alasson, 
Tennements. 

Oct.  16. — At  John  Alollison’s  Burial,  this  forenoon. 

Nov.  3. — Baptized  a Child  to  Geo.  Stewart,  Smith. 

,,  8. — Baptized  a Child  to  John  Henderson,  Castle, 

Brechin. 

Dec.  16. — At  a burling  in  Brechin,  Miss  Ann  Spence. 


[To  he  continued.') 
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The  Church  of  Mortlach. 

The  Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press  of  8th  November  contains  a second 
article  by  Dr.  W.  Cramond  on  the  Cliurch  of  Mortlach. 

Bronze  Spear  Head. 

An  ancient  bronze  spear  head  has  been  found  in  a ploughed  field  at 
Kutherford,  near  Kelso.  The  blade  and  socket  measure  about  8 inches  in 
length. 

The  Site  of  Burnds  Lincumdoddie. 

One  of  the  November  gales  has  played  havoc  with  an  old  Scottish  land- 
mark. Mr.  Crockett,  minister  of  Tweedsmuir,  says  that  one  of  the  three 
lemaining  ash  trees — the  best  of  them — marking  the  site  of  Burns’s 
Lincumdoddie,  has  succumbed  to  a severe  southerly  gale,  and  been  laid 
torn  asunder  on  the  place  where  it  has  braved  the  blasts  of  centuries. 

A Scottish  Mayor. 

The  newly  elected  Mayor  of  Lostwitliiel,  Cornwall,  is  Mr.  Robert 
Barclay- Allardice,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  eldest  grandson  of  the  late  C'aptain  Robert 
Barclay- Allardice  of  Ury  and  Allardice,  Kincardineshire,  and  heir  of  line 
of  the  Earls  of  Menteith  and  Airth.  Lostwithiel  is  one  of  the  old  Cornish 
Royal  Boroughs,  whose  first  known  Mayor,  Searlo  Oneynte,  held  office  in 
the  year  1290.  Its  first  charter  as  a free  borough  is  dated  13th  July,  1269. 

A Gracefid  Act. 

The  Hawick  Archfeological  Society,  on  learning  that  the  bronze  mortar 
in  its  Museum  had  been  identified  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  as  once  the 
property  of  an  early  member  of  his  family,  has  presented  it  to  his  lordship. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  mortar,  which  we  described  at 
page  102,  sujrra,  is  of  Scots,  English,  or  foreign  manufacture.  Gilbert,  from 
whose  younger  brother  the  house  of  Rosebery  descends,  was  surgeon  to 
James  VI. 

Portraits. 

Mention  of  the  subject  of  Portraits  reminds  us  that  some  winters  ago 
the  New  Spalding  Club  resolved  to  form  an  Iconoyraphia  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland  and  that  at  that  time  it  had  already  a small  collection 
of  plates;  also  that  in  May,  1897,  the  American  Library  Journal 
announced  that  a Universal  Index  to  Portraits  occurring  in  books  or 
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published  collections  was  about  to  be  constructed  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Lome  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  who  had  already  a nucleus  of 
40,000  references  to  portraits  of  22,000  individuals  to  begin  with. 

Egg  of  the  jBpyrnis  Maximus. 

An  egg  of  the  bird  known  to  naturalists  as  the  M3pyrnis  Maximus  has 
lately  been  sold  in  a Covent  Garden  auction-room.  It  comes,  of  course, 
from  Madagascar,  where  were  discovered  the  fossilised  remains  which 
enabled  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  to  “ found  ” the  genus.  No  larger 
egg  is  known.  The  present  example  extends  a foot  in  length,  and  has  a 
circumference  of  nearly  a yard,  its  cubic  capacity  equalling,  it  is  said,  six 
ostrich  eggs,  or  150  hens’  eggs.  This  immense  egg  realised  42  guineas, 
being  8 guineas  less  than  the  price  obtained  for  the  last  specimen  sold  in 
the  same  room. 

An  Antiquary’s  Bequest. 

Francis  Douce,  an  antiquary  well  known  in  his  day  and  generation, 
bequeathed  a very  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  his  curiosities  to  Sir  Samuel  E.  Mayrick.  His 
letters  and  commonplace  books  were  placed  in  a chest,  with  instructions 
that  they  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  British  Museum,  and  that  the  box 
was  not  to  be  opened  until  the  year  1900.  These  sixty-six  years  the  box 
has  lain  unopened,  and  the  generation  that  knew  Douce  has  passed  away  ; 
but  now  the  mysterious  legacy  will  be  revealed  to  the  light  of  day,  and  the 
curiosity  of  many  will  have  a chance  of  being  satisfied.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  secret  will  prove  to  have  been  worth  keeping  all  these  years. 

Rothesay’s  hOO^/i  Birthday. 

The  burgh  of  Rothesay  received  its  foundation  charter  on  1st  January, 
1 lOO,  and  the  question  has  been  canvassed — on  what  day  falls  its  500th 
anniversary'?  The  answer  that  first  occurs  to  one  is — 1st  January,  1900. 
But  as,  generally  speaking,  the  year  in  Scotland  prior  to  1600,  is  computed 
as  from  25th  March,  the  question  has  to  be  settled,  whether  we  of  to-day 
would  not  have  called  the  first  date  1st  January,  1401.  Hence  the  500th 
anniversary  falls  on  1st  January,  1901, which  will  be  fortunate  for  the  ancient 
burgh  if  it  allows  of  its  late  Provost,  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  who  recently 
retired  from  office  on  the  score  of  health,  returning  to  preside  over  its 
rejoicings. 

The  Empress  Eugenie’s  Scottish  Descent. 

A statement  recently  appeared  in  some  newspapers  inferring  that  the 
late  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  once  constructed  an  atchievement  of 
sixteen  quarters  for  the  family  of  the  Empress  Eugenie’s  mother.  But  we 
learn  on  authority  that  Mr.  Sharpe’s  relatives  have  never  heard  of  his 
having  done  so,  nor  do  any  of  his  papers  now  existing  support  the  tale. 
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What  he  did  do  was,  when  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  objected  to  Count 
]\lontijo’s  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Consul  at  Malaga,  to  send  a 
pedigree,  showing  the  Spanish  Kirkpatricks’  descent  from  their  main  stem. 
Th  is  he^id  at  the  request  of  the  Consul  who  was  afterwards  the  Empress’s 
grandfather. 

Find  of  a Rare  Gold  Coin. 

A woman  when  singling  plants  in  a turnip  field  at  JJowmain,  Huntlj, 
in  J uly  last,  picked  up  a gold  coin  about  the  size  of  a sovereign,  and  the 
Curator  of  Coins,  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh,  has  identified  it  as  a 
Ducat  of  William  I.,  Duke  of  Celdres  (a.d,  1377-1393).  The  coin  weighs 
fifty-four  grains,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  obverse  bears  the 
inscription,  will  dvx.  gelr.  com.  a.,  the  reverse,  benedictvs  qvi  venit  in 
NOMINE  (Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  Name).  In  recent  years  two 
other  interesting  gold  coins  have  been  found  in  the  north,  the  one  an 
Aureus  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  found  in  Inverurie;  the  other  a “ Lion  ” 
of  James  I.,  found  in  digging  a grave  at  Walla  Kirk,  in  the  parish  of 
Glass.  The  “ Lion  ” weighed  grains,  and  was  also  in  very  good 

j)reservation. 

Gold  Pieces  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries. 

The  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  at  Borne  still  con- 
tinue to  be  successfully  prosecuted.  A few  weeks  ago  two  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  search  for  antiquities  laid  open  a sewer  dating  from  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a glittering- 
substance.  They  proceeded  to  the  discovery  of  a quantity  of  gold  coins 
embedded  in  the  sediment  of  the  sewer.  They  filled  a hat  with  these  coins, 
which,  when  washed,  enumerated,  and  classified,  proved  to  be  gold  pieces 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  had  evidently  been  thrown  where 
they  were  found  for  concealment  at  the  time  of  an  incursion  of  the  bar- 
barians, their  owners  having  had  no  opportunity  of  recovering  them.  They 
are  all  beautifully  preserved,  and  many  of  them  were  evidently  fresh 
from  the  mint.  They  are  379  in  number,  and  belong  to  seven  different 
reigns. 

An  Ancient  Castle. 

For  the  second  time  within  little  more  than  a decade  Devizes  Castle  is 
in  the  market.  To  the  original  stronghold  built  here  by  Bishop  Roger  of 
Salisbury  about  1132  the  town  owes  its  foundation,  its  name  indicating, 
according  to  one  authority,  the  boundary  between  the  English  and  the 
Celts,  anciently  drawn  with  Salisbury  Plain  on  the  one  hand  and  Marl- 
borough Downs  on  the  other.  Fragments  only  of  the  twelfth  century 
castle  remain,  parts  of  Norman  doorways  and  the  like;  the  space  originally 
occupied  by  the  moat,  too,  has  long  been  filled  in,  to  be  added  to  the 
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pleasure  grounds.  The  castle  of  to-day,  dating  from  about  sixty  years  ago, 
stiinds  on  a ])ortioii  at  any  rate  of  that  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  1645,  and 
it  is  a not  unsuccessful  attempt  to  represent  one  of  those  old  fortresses 
which  played  so  large  a part  in  history.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  site 
and  the  Norman  remains,  it  possessed  interest. 

Survival  of  Old  Scottish  C^istoms. 

A Correspondent  of  the  Glasyow  Evening  News  v/rites  as  follows  ; — 
“ Some  very  antiquated  and  incongruous  Scots  laws  are  still  in  operation 
though  people  write  of  them  as  long  repealed  or  obsolete.  A case  in  ])oint 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  multures  compelling  all  the  farsn  tenants  on  a 
given  estate  to  have  their  corn  ground  at  a certain  mill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I know  a mill  within  ten  miles  of  Glasgow  where  the  miller,  exer- 
cising the  old  feudal  right,  compels  the  “ thirled  ” tenants  on  the  estate 
round  about  to  send  to  the  mill  for  grinding  every  grain  of  corn  not  needed 
for  feeding  horses  or  hens.  If  the  “ thirled  ” farmer  does  not  send  his  corn 
to  this  mill,  he  has  to  pay  the  equivalent  in  money  for  what  the  miller  has 
lost  by  his  going  elsewhere.  There  is  also  in  the  same  place  a rule  that 
if  there  are  several  horses  waiting  at  the  smithy  to  be  shod,  the  miller’s 
horse  must  be  shod  first.”  The  ancient  plan  of  thirlage  was  originally  a 
method  of  repaying  the  miller  for  the  expense  of  building  his  mill.  But 
long  ago  the  system  was  found  generally  to  be  an  inexpedient  tax  on 
the  produce  of  the  land.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  could 
still  work  well,  but  in  1829  Professor  George  Joseph  Bell  believed  it  to 
be  in  process  of  gradual  extinction. 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Graves. 

An  ancient  grave  has  been  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Port  o’  Spittal,  on 
Gunskey  Estate,  near  to  Portpatrick.  A large  upright  stone  in  the  centre 
of  a field  on  the  farm  has  always  been  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  an 
ancient  battlefield.  From  the  sloping  face  on  one  side  of  the  field  quan- 
tities of  sand  have  been  removed  for  building  purposes,  and  the  collapse  of 
the  sandbank  has  unearthed  an  ancient  Briton’s  grave,  evidently  of  the  late 
stone  age  or  the  early  bronze  period.  The  grave  is  built  of  flat  sea-washed 
stones  covered  with  a heavy  whinstone  slab,  about  3|  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Inside  it  was  fully  3|  feet  long  and  2^  feet  broad 
and  deep,  and  the  body  must  have  been  placed  therein  in  a sitting- 
posture.  In  the  grave  were  found  a jaw  bone  containing  nine  teeth,  and 
other  portions  of  bone  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  No  weapons  were 
found,  but  the  grave  contained  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  ancient  clay 
urn,  having  a gilt  (I)  rim  with  network  on  the  outer  edge.  From  inquiries 
made,  it  appears  that  many  years  ago  other  graves  were  discover-ed  in  the 
same  field,  but  no  importance  was  attached  to  them,  and  the  slabs  were 
carefully  re})laced.  The  discovery  has  awakened  considerable  interest. 
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and  recalls  the  period  when  the  southern  portion  of  Galloway  must  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

Cretan  >Arcliceology . 

The  emancipation  of  Crete  from  Turkish  rule  (writes  the  London  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Glasgow  Herald)  is  likely  to  have  very  considerable  results 
from  the  point  of  view  of  archaeological  research.  France  and  Italy  have 
already  entered  the  lists  of  diggers,  and  the  British  have  not  been  behind 
hand.  Indeed,  our  classical  antiquarians  are  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect 
which  is  opened  out  to  them.  Already  investigation  has  brought  into  relief 
the  important  part  played  in  the  island  by  the  Mycenoan  and  still  earlier 
civilisations,  and  there  have  been  discovered  inscriptions  which  are  now 
shown  to  be  an  indigenous  system  of  sign-writing  anterior  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet.  The  British  School  at  Athens  has  resolved  to  suspend  its 
researches  in  Melos,  where  so  many  classical  antiquities  have  been  laid 
bare,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  interesting  problems  now  opened  up  in 
Crete.  Some  sites  have  been  selected  for  immediate,  or  at  anyrate  nearly 
immediate,  work.  These  include  Knossos,  the  city  of  Minos,  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  sea  power  of  Crete  ; Praesos,  a chief  stronghold  of  the  original 
Cretan  race  ; Lyttos,  regarded  as  the  model  Dorian  city ; and  the  famous 
iJiktaean  cave,  the  legendary  birthplace  of  Zeus.  Since  the  ])acification  of 
the  island,  scholars  have  been  able  to  penetrate  into  its  interior,  and  it  is 
now  known  that  the  Mussulman  farmers  have  from  time  to  time  lighted  on 
tombs  of  remarkable  richness.  The  new  Government  has  promulgated 
laws  which  will  encourage  research  ; and  before  very  long  it  is  hoped  that 
the  veil  will  be  lifted  which  conceals  the  history  of  the  pre-Phcenician  age 
in  this  region. 

A Bell  from  St.  Gileses,  Edinburgh. 

A church  bell  changed  hands  in  November  at  Dowell’s,  at  the  sale  of 
effects  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  John  Boyd.  The  bell  was  one  of  the  bells 
of  St.  Giles’s  which  were  sold  piecemeal  at  the  same  auction  rooms  during 
Sir  John’s  provostship.  Where  are  all  these  bells  now?  And  what  right 
have  we  in  particular  to  call  the  Beformers  Vandals? 

Roman  Coins  in  Wales. 

A little  hoard  of  Roman  coins  has  been  safely  banked  for  1600  years 
six  inches  under  the  turf  on  Sully  Moors,  in  a field  near  Lavernock,  South 
Wales.  Some  navvies,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  came  across  a human 
skeleton.  Three  yards  from  it  they  unearthed  a bronze  vase  about  inches 
high.  The  vase  was  full  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins,  and  other 
articles. 

Eighteenth  Century  Humour. 

The  trustees  of  “ The  Comical  Fellows  ” appeared  as  plaintiffs  at  the 
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Lambeth  County  Court  in  November  last.  Judge  Eniden  wanted  to  know 
who  “ The  Comical  Fellows  ” were,  and  was  told  by  their  counsel  that  they 
were  a society  of  working  men,  whose  object  was  to  provide  burial  fees. 
The  society  was  a hundred  years  old.  What  a light  this  sheds  on  the 
humour  of  the  eighteenth  century  ! 

Dunnottar  Church. 

Dunnottar  Church  was  consecrated  by  Bisho[)  Wishart  of  St.  Andrews, 
successor  of  the  famous  David  de  Bernham,  on  15th  May,  1276,  and  was 
dedicated  to  S.  Bridget  of  Kildare.  Originally  built  on  the  Castle  Rock 
of  Dunnottar,  it  witnessed  the  ca})ture  of  that  stronghold  by  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who,  setting  it  on  fire,  burned  to  death  within  its  walls  the  panic- 
stricken  soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  who  had  fled  to  it  for  sanctuary. 

A hundred  years  later  Sir  Robert  Keith,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  Marischal, 
haviim  conceived  the  idea  of  enclosing  the  entire  rock  within  the  enceinte 

o o 

of  his  fortress,  thereby  appropriating  for  secular  piuposes  the  church  and 
graveyard,  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Benedict  Xlll.  To  esca}>e  the 
Papal  ban,  he  removed  the  Parish  Church  to  its  present  site,  where,  how- 
ever, it  continued  to  share  in  no  small  measure  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
house  of  Marischal.  Beside  it  stands  the  tomb  of  George,  5th  Earl,  the 
munificent  founder  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen;  in  which  place  of 
sepulture,  not  only  he,  but  many  successive  generations  of  the  warlike 
Keiths  were  gathered  to  their  rest. 

Beneath  the  west  wall  of  this  tomb  the  graves  of  William  Ogilvy  of 
Lumgair,  and  Catherine  his  wife,  recall  the  heroic  defence  of  Dunnottar  by 
their  son,  George  Ogilvy  of  Barras,  wdiose  gallantry  and  courage  contributed 
so  much  to  save  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cromwellian  army. 

A few  paces  distant  is  the  Covenanters’  Stone,  a monument  rendered 
doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  by  its  side  Sir  Walter  Scott  first 
encountered  Robert  Paterson,  better  known  as  Old  Mortality,  busied,  as 
was  his  wont,  in  deepening  the  letters  of  the  inscription.  The  inscription, 
closely  printed  in  capitals,  runs  thus: — Here  . lyes  . John  . Stot . James  . 
Atchison  . James  . Russell  . & . William  . Brown  . and  . one  . whose  . name  . 
wee  . have  . not . gotten  . and  . two . women  . whose  . names  . also . wee  . know . 
not  . and  . two  . who  . perished  . comeing  . doune  . the.  rock . one  . whose . 
name  . was  . James  . Watson  . the  . other  . not  . known  . who  . all  . died  . 
prisoners  . in  . Dunnottar  . Castle  . anno  . 1685  . for  . their  . adherence  . to  . 
the  . word  . of  God  . and  . Scotland’s  . covenanted  . work  . of  . Reformation  . 
Rev  . 11  . ch  . 12  . verse. 

A scheme  for  the  much  needed  restoration  of  this  interesting  church  is 
being  actually  promoted,  Mr.  George  Milne,  North  of  Scotland  Bank, 
Stonehaven,  is  the  Hon.  Treas. 
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letter  to  tfie  COitor* 

Family  Portraits. 

Sir, — I do  not  quite  agree  with  your  views  that  the  breaking  of  a series 
of  family  portraits  is  an  unforgiveable  sin,  for  from  two  different  points  of 
view  it  may  confer  a wider  benefit  than  the  blank  it  makes.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  historical  standpoint,  there  are  at  most  but  two  or  three  in 
a family  who  really  bulk  in  the  history  of  the  country  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  family.  You  will  admit,  I think,  that  the  former  is  a more 
important  affair  than  the  latter ; and  when  a series  is  broken  up  in  order 
that  the  portrait  of  some  one  may  figure  in  a National  Collection  where  it 
supplies  a link  in  history,  and  helps  to  complete  the  survey  of  a period,  as 
that  is  re])resented  by  its  prominent  actors,  the  deed  is  the  reverse  of  blame- 
able.  It  is,  of  course,  rarely,  as  a look  at  the  list  of  donors  in  the  Cata- 
logues of  any  of  the  National  Portrait  Galleries  shows,  that  this  is  done,  for 
it  requires  some  public  spirit  to  realise  that  the  pride  of  family  possession  is 
less  than  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  conferring  a boon  on  the  nation. 
But  one  sometimes  marvels  why  those  who  possess  several  portraits  of  a 
great  ancestor  do  not  care  to  fill  the  blanks  in  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Queen 
Street,  or  Leinster  Lawn.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  replicas,  or  where  there 
are  more  portraits  than  one  of  an  individual,  the  plea  for  a comjdete  family 
series  does  not  hold  good  ; and  where  it  is  broken  for  a public  reason  it  is 
commendable,  and  the  blank  can  be  filled  by  a copy,  which  for  obvious 
reasons  could  not  be  accepted  for  a national  collection.  The  other  reason 
is  an  art  one,  and  concerns  the  claims  of  more  sitters  than  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  personally.  But  as  it  is  a question  between  his- 
tory and  art,  between  the  artist  (who  thus  confers  fame  on  the  sitter)  and 
the  })erson  who  paid  for  his  skill,  it  cannot  be  discussed  without  bias  in  a 
journal  the  main  interests  of  which  are  antiquarian.  With  your  comments 
upon  the  enemies  of  pictures  and  the  means  proper  to  their  preservation  I 
am  in  complete  accord,  excepting  that  I am  afraid  that  your  ideal  restorer 
is  ditficult  to  find,  and  when  found  he  will  have  to  be  watched.  Of  course, 
he  is  much  safer  than  the  ordinary  variety,  but  pride  in  his  craft,  “ as  good, 
nay,  better  than  new,”  being  his  motto,  is  apt  to  lead  him  on. 

Your  suggestion  that  everyone  possessing  family  portraits  should  make 
a catalogue  is  excellent,  and  if  acted  upon  would  save  much  perplexity. 
The  unnamed  portrait  is  not  only  annoying,  it  is  a happy  hunting  ground  for 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  power  of  “ spotting  ” likeness.  Hence 
the  absurdly  named  portraits  one  so  often  sees.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  “ Loan  Exhibitions,”  of  which  you  warn  your  readers  to  beware,  cor- 
rect ; and  they  also  often  lead  to  portraits  being  dusted  (specially  behind), 
and  now  and  then  to  their  being  put  in  good  order.  Besides  you  must  put 
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the  benefit  such  occasional  collections  confer  against  the  slight  risk — there 
is  practically  none  when  a show  is  properly  organised — run. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  no  one  in  Scotland  lias  approached  me  about 
the  scheme  of  registration  suggested  by  Mr.  Oust,  or  sent  me  any  forms 
filled  up  for  preservation  at  the  Gallery.  The  information  we  have  there 
has  been  collected  by  my  predecessor,  ]\Ir.  J.  M.  Gray,  and  myself.  It 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  all  students  of  history  if  your  suggestion 
were  acted  upon,  and  photographs  and  descriptions  deposited  here  for 
reference.  Failing  these,  a copy  of  any  written  or  printed  catalogue 
would  be  useful.  I hope  your  article  will  direct  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  lead  to  some  action  being  taken.  And  if  a Portrait  Society  such  as 
you  suggest  could  be  inaugurated,  it  might  make  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Scottish  History.  It  could  take  up  different  periods,  one  after 
the  other,  and  gather  together  all  the  authentic  portraits  which  present 
different  views  and  aspects  of  those  whose  personalities  and  actions  form  so 
great  a part  of  history.  James  L.  Caw,  Curator. 

Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 

Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  lUh  November,  1899. 


jdueries. 

Patricius  Lowes,  early  bookbinder. — Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  him  ? 
He  stamps  his  name  on  the  binding  of  a fifteenth  century  manuscript  in 
the  Abbotsford  Collection. 

Is  it  found  on  any  other  book  in  Scotland  % Editor. 


Two  Old  Halberts. — I should  be  greatly  delighted  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  tell  me  who  should  be  credited  with  the  initials  W.  B. 
engraved,  on  two  halberts,  dated  1543,  with  a bust  of  a man  with  a clean- 
shaven face,  wearing  a crown.  If  Cardinal  Beaton’s  name  had  been 
anything  else  than  a David,  it  might  have  been  su]>posed  they  were 
created  during  his  regency.  I am  rather  anxious  to  know,  as  the  halberts 
are  not  of  the  common  order.  “Enquirer.” 


Sir  Christopher  Love. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  Sir 
Christopher  Love,  who  sat  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Long  Parliament,  came  to 
Scotland,  settled  in  Benfrew,  and  left  descendants  there'?  And  if  not, 
who  is  his  lineal  representative,  and  what  arms  does  he  beaiA  I have 
heard  him  referred  to  as  Sir  C.  Love  of  Oxford,  and  seen  a portrait  of  him 
and  Sir  James  Love  on  a steel  engraving  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  so 
far  have  been  unable  to  find  mention  of  them  in  any  book  known  to  me. 

Who  is  this  man,  and  where  can  I read  of  him  % S.  E.  P. 
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Ross  of  Limabody. — Dr.  Trelawny  Ross,  the  Vicarage,  Paignton, 
Devon,  will  be  grateful  for  information  about  John  Ross,  founder  of  the 
family  of  Ross  of  Limabody. 

His  liame  appears  on  the  charter  given  by  James  I.  (of  England)  to 
Limabody  in  1614. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ross  of 
Hachet,  or  Ross  of  Craigie  ; probably  the  latter.  Any  information  about 
his  family  down  to  1699  will  also  be  very  welcome. 


Eeplic0. 

Livingstones  (p.  116). — Thomas  Livingstone,  third  son  of  Alexander, 
fifth  Lord  Livingstone,  married  in  1540  Agnes,  elder  of  the  two  daughters, 
and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  William  Crawfurd  of  Hanying.  The  children  of 
this  marriage  were — Thomas,  William,  Robert,  Alexander,  George,  John, 
George,  Agnes,  and  Elspet  (Testament  of  Agnes  Crawfurd,  in  Edinburgh 
Commissariot  Register,  6th  Feb.  1576-77). 

W.  M. 


Livingstones  of  Raining  (XIV.,  116). — Mr.  H.  B.  Livingston’s 
valuable  privately-printed  work.  The  Livingstons  of  Callendar  and  their 
Princfal  Cadets^  gives  the  following  children  of  Thomas  Livingstone  of 
Haining,  third  son  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Livingstone  : — 1,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  ; 2,  William  ; 3,  Robert ; 4,  Alexander  ; 5,  George  ; 6,  John  ; 
7,  George:  1,  Agnes;  2,  Elspet.  This  answers  the  query  of  G.  S.,  but 
the  o|)portunity  may  be  taken  to  correct  a few  errors  in  Mr.  Livingston’s 
pedigree  of  the  Haining  family.  He  says  Thomas,  the  first  laird,  acquired 
the  estate  of  Haining  by  his  marriage  to  Agnes  Crawford,  eldest  of  the  two 
daughters  and  co-heiress  of  David  Crawford  of  Haining.  Agnes,  however, 
was  not  the  daughter  but  the  grand-daughter  of  David  Craw  ford,  who  left 
two  sons,  William,  father  of  Agnes,  and  another  son  whose  Christian  name 
is  not  knowui,  but  who  is  described  as  son  and  heir  of  David,  apparently 
after  the  decease  of  William.  In  the  instrument  of  sasine  of  Agnes  in  the 
lands  of  Haining  and  others,  she  is  described  as  eldest  daughter  and  one  of 
two  heiresses  of  the  deceased  William  Crawford  of  Haining,  whose  name 
also  appears  in  an  extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Mr. 
Livingston’s  own  w'ork  {note  5,  p.  252).  Thomas  Livingstone  of  Haining 
seems  to  have  married  a second  time  before  1582,  as  I have  a note  dated 
that  year  of  Thomas  Livingstone  of  Haining  and  Elizabeth  Nicholl,  relict 
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of  [blank]  Forrester  his  spouse,  while  in  a protocol  book — 1 593-1 G05 — 
there  is  mention  of  Elizabeth  Forrester,  Lady  Hanyng.  The  exact  dates  of 
these  entries  can  be  given  if  wanted.  Mr.  Livingston  does  not  give  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alexander,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  second  Thoimis 
Livingstone  of  Haining.  She  was  Janet  Henryson.  John,  sup})Osed 
second  son  of  Thomas,  and  who  succeeded  him  (Alexander  having  died 
without  issue),  is  said  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  have  died  previous  to  1G27, 
but  the  author  fails  to  observe  that  he  makes  this  John  give  sasine  of 
Haining  to  John,  his  eldest  son,  in  1G33,  so  that  there  is  evidently  a John 
omitted  from  the  pedigree.  In  a bond  dated  1G20,  I find  Jean  Stirling — a 
daughter  of  John  Stirling  of  Glorat  and  Annabella  Edmonstone — described 
as  relict  of  John  Livingstone  of  Haining,  and  in  a similar  deed,  of  date 
1G41,  there  is  mention  made  of  a laird  of  Haining  named  John  as  deceased. 
The  John  who  is  stated  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  have  died  prior  to  8rh 
October,  1G5G  (although  it  is  no  proof  of  death  that  he  is  described  as 
“sometime  of  Hayning  ”)  was  probably  the  third  laird  in  succession  of  that 
name. 

B. 

A Puzzling  Flag  Inscription  (XIV.  pp.  29,  IIG). — There  is  another 
meaning  which  may  be  given  to  this  inscription,  though  not  of  such  gallant 
significance  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitwell.  The  word  “ perpetuana  ” 
occurs  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  name  of  a kind  of  cloth.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  it  was  linen  or  woollen.  The  name  appears  in  IGIG 
(Ledger  of  Andrew  Halyburton,  Preface,  p.  Ixxiii.  note)  as  forming 
material  for  a lady’s  dress.  In  IGGI,  however,  the  name  occurs  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  of  Charles  the  Second  (whose  arms  are  painted  on  the  flag), 
in  which  the  king  g»-ants  power  to  create  or  establish  a company  for  manu- 
facturing “ lining  cloath,  worstead  stockings,  searges,  baises,  sayes,  cottons, 
sempeternums,  Castilians,  perpetuanaes,  and  all  other  wollen  stufis  and 
cloath  ” (Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  Vol.  VII.  p.  255).  The  Act 
forbids  any  one  not  connected  with  the  Society  to  carry  any  of  such  stuffs 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  other  countries  named.  Mr.  Whitwell’s  suggestion 
of  a Spanish  meaning  is  curiously  supported  by  “ Castilians,”  evidently  a 
cloth  of  Spanish  origin,  and  “ perpetuanaes  ” being  named  together  in  tlie 
Act.  But  may  the  flag,  though  said  to  be  of  silk,  not  have  been  the  outside 
wrapper  of  a bale  of  the  finest  “ perpetuana  ” cloth,  intended,  it  may  be,  for 
the  Spanish  market,  made  by  the  above  Society,  and  having  the  king’s  arms 
on  it  as  a token  of  genuineness.  The  words  “ Finismo  Perpetvanno  ” would 
be  apparently  an  appropriate  label  for  such  a package.  The  shaping  of  the 
flag  and  addition  of  the  emblems  may  have  been  an  afterthought.  Is  this 
the  true  explanation  of  the  puzzle,  or  is  it  only  the  suggestion  of  a 
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Il3otice0  of 

Balmerino  and  its  Abbey : A Parish  History,  with  Notices  of  the 
Adjacent  District.  By  James  Campbell,  D.D.,  F.S.  A.  Scot.,  Minister 
of  Balmerino,  Author  of  a History  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  Scotland. 
A New  Edition.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood 
ife  Sons,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii.  + 692.  Piice  30s. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1867,  and  for  the  new 
edition  before  us  nearly  the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  re-written,  the 
additional  matter  almost  doubling  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  It  is  not  given 
to  many  literary  men  to  revise  their  work  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-two 
years,  and  to  re-issue  it  with  the  fuller  knowledge  which  time  brings  with  it. 
That  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  spared  to  act  as  his  own  editor  and  annotator 
is  matter  for  congratulation  both  to  himself  and  his  readers.  As  he 
remarks  in  his  preface,  when  the  first  edition  was  issued,  Scottish  parish 
histories  were  rare  ; now  they  are  numerous,  and  the  acceptance  they  have 
generally  met  with  proves  that  they  have  supplied  a real  want.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  we  think  that  the  parish  history  will  be  the  history  of  the 
future.  In  view  of  the  great  accumulation  of  materials  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  no  single  person  could  undertake  the  compilation  of  a county 
history  with  any  hope  of  producing  a perfectly  satisfactory  work.  There 
are  few  parishes  in  Scotland,  the  history  of  which,  written  on  modern  lines, 
would  not  fill  a good-sized  volume,  and  the  parish  is  a unit  within  general 
reach.  Not  that  anybody  could  write  a parish  history,  but  it  is  a task 
which  a competent  man  may  take  in  hand  with  a prospect  of  success.  The 
qualifications  necessary  in  our  opinion  for  such  an  enterprise  are  these  : 
First,  a taste  for  antiquities,  without  which  the  w^ork  can  afford  no  pleasure 
either  to  the  author  or  anyone  else  ; second,  industry  and  zeal  in  searching 
not  only  public  records  and  })ublished  books,  but  private  repertories  of 
authentic  documents;  and  third,  a good  local  knowledge,  especially  of 
place-names  and  family  histoiy.  Accompanying  these,  there  must  be 
sympathy  with  parish  life  in  its  various  aspects,  a feeling  of  proper  pride 
in  the  particular  ])arish  whose  annals  are  to  be  set  forth  and  a determina- 
tion that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  others,  it  shall  have  its  due. 
Happily,  the  reverend  author  of  Balmerino  and  its  Abbey  fulfils  all  these 
conditions  in  a marked  degree,  with  the  result  that  among  the  numerous 
parish  histories  already  published,  his  work  takes  a place  in  the  front  rank, 
which,  as  yet,  is  by  no  means  crowded.  This  is,  indeed,  a full,  impartial, 
and  scholarly  history  of  the  district  round  Balmerino.  Now  and  again  there 
have  been  calls  for  a new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  no  doubt 
such  a work  would  prove  exceedingly  useful,  but  Scotland  would  make  a 
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great  stride  forward  if  a sclieme  of  parish  histories,  by  (if  possible)  local 
writers,  could  be  started  and  carried  out.  After  that  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  county  histories  such  as  the  great  English  works  which  excite  at 
once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Scottish  anticpiaries. 

Dr,  Campbell,  in  arranging  his  materials,  gathered  with  infinite  pains 
from  many  sources,  some  of  them  hitherto  unta])ped,  has  followed  the  plan 
of  division  into  parts  which  he  adopted  in  the  first  edition,  and  which  con- 
duces to  clearness,  while  his  flowing  and  ])icturesf|ue  style  keeps  the 
reader’s  interest  from  flagging  as  the  narrative  })roceeds  in  a methodical 
manner.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  the  parish  give 
evidence  of  much  study,  and  as  might  l)e  ex[>ected  from  the  author  of  an 
excellent  History  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  his  account  of  the  Celtic 
monasteries  with  which  Bal merino  was  connected,  is  founded  on  the  best 
authorities.  In  Chapter  IV.,  Dr.  Campbell  discusses  the  question  of 
\\  hether  the  battle  of  Dunnechtan  was  fought  at  Dunnichen  in  Forfar- 
shire, or  at  Kaughton  in  the  parish  of  Balmerino,  and  while  he  advances 
every  possible  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  parish  as  the  scene  of  the 
earlier  Bannockburn,  he  scarcely  meets  the  case  for  Dunnichen.  The 
Abbey  of  Balmerino  forms  the  subject  of  Part  II.,  and  although  to 
students  the  first  three  chapters  may  appear  superfluous,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Dr,  Campbell  writes  for  the  general  reader.  “A  Day 
at  the  Abbey”  is  really  a delightful  chapter.  There  is  a doubt  as  to 
whether  Queen  Ermengarde,  who  is  called  the  foundress  of  the  Abbey, 
was  alive  at  the  date  of  the  foundation  charter,  which  runs  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  Alexander  II,  The  late  Mr.  Turnbuirs  inference  from  the  terms 
of  the  charter,  which  sets  forth  among  other  reasons,  that  the  Abbey  was 
founded  for  the  souls  of  King  William  and  his  Queen,  is  that  Alexander’s 
mother  was  dead,  and  Dr.  Campbell  mentions  that  the  royal  confirmation 
of  an  annuity  for  furnishing  a pitancia  to  the  monks  “ on  the  anniversary 
of  my  lady  Ermengarde  of  good  memory,  late  Queen  of  Scotland,”  is  dated 
28th  March,  1233,  whereas  the  Melrose  Chronicle  and  other  authorities  say 
the  Queen  died  in  the  following  February.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  Queen  Ermengarde  was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  it  is  distressing  to 
think  that  so  recently  as  1831  or  1832,  when  her  tomb  was  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered,  the  skeleton  found  in  the  stone  coffin  was  a})propriated 
by  all  and  sundry.  The  skull  was  sent  to  Dr.  Small,  the  antiquarian,  then 
living  at  Abernethy — we  wonder  where  it  is  now  ? — and  the  coffin  was 
broken  down  by  a farmer’s  wife  for  sand  for  her  kitchen  door.  Even  so — 

“ Imperial  Caesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay. 

Might  sto))  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.” 

The  chapters  on  the  Abbots  and  Commendators  of  Balmerino  are  admir- 
able. Dr.  Campbell’s  research  has  added  four  Abbots  to  Mr.  Turnbull’s  list, 
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and  he  thinks  it  is  now  probably  complete.  It  is  wise  to  speak  guardedly 
upon  this  point,  for  unaccounted-for  Abbots  and  Bishops  have  an 
awkward  habit  of  turning  up  when  least  expected.  The  sad  fate  of  an 
Abbot  of  Balmerino  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  well-known  ballad  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spens,  but  the  proof  is  still  defective,  although  Dr.  Campbell 
is  quite  entitled  to  reprint  the  ballad  on  the  strength  of  the  conjecture. 
In  Part  III.,  Dr.  Campbell  deals  with  the  Deformed  Church,  giving  a com- 
plete list  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  of  whom  some  were  sadly  troubled 
by  the  Covenant,  and  others  by  witches.  The  unbiassed  spirit  in  which 
this  and  the  previous  section  of  the  work  are  written,  deserves  high  praise. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  genealogical  chapters,  which  compose  Part  lY.,  are 
interesting  and  valuable,  but  one  or  two  of  them  would  bear  revision.  In 
his  account  of  the  Lairds  of  Naughton,  which,  by  the  way,  might  have 
been  made  a little  fuller,  our  author  suggests  that  David  Crichton,  when 
referred  to  as  Captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  may  be  confounded  with  his 
uncle.  Sir  Peter,  but  the  Exchequer  Rolls  for  1543  clearly  prove  that 
David  not  only  held  this  office,  but  was  paid  an  extra  fee  of  a hundred 
merks.  In  a note  to  p.  505,  the  term  “Fiar”  is  explained  as  “the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  the  Laird,”  but  this  is  rather  misleading,  as  there  is  no 
such  restriction  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Although  the  fiar  in  a 
charter  is,  generally  speaking,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  he  is  not  necessarily 
so.  He  may  be  the  grandson,  nephew,  or  brother  of  the  Laird  ; in  fact,  he 
may  be  no  relative  at  all,  and  a female  may  be  a fiar  as  well  as  a male. 
The  old  Scots  word  for  “ fee  ” was  “ feall,”  or  “ hall,”  hence  “ har,”  the  person 
to  whom  a charter  o-i-ants  the  fee  of  land.  Aouin,  in  his  account  of  the  Lairds 
of  Balmerino,  Dr.  Campbell  introduces  an  Alexander  Elphingston  as  “a 
son  of  apparently  the  hrst  Laird  of  Balmerino,  and  the  brother  of  Baron 
Coupar,”  and  further  states  that  this  Alexander  drowned  himself  in  the  Nor’ 
Loch  of  Edinburgh.  But  it  has  been  proved  in  our  own  pages  (Vol.  XIII. 
pp.  139,  140)  that  Baron  Coupar  had  no  brother  named  Alexander,  and 
that  the  drowning  tale  given  in  extenso  by  our  author  from  the  columns 
of  a weekly  newspaper,  is  a fable,  there  being  no  daughter  of  an  Earl  of 
Menteith  with  whom  Alexander  could  have  fallen  in  love.  The  legend 
was  related  in  a subsequent  issue  of  the  same  paper,  with  another  shadowy 
lover  for  the  same  imaginary  lady.  AYe  are  surprised  to  find  the  first 
story  reproduced  as  if  it  were  a confirmed  fact  in  a book  of  this  character. 
A more  serious  error  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  the  Crichtons  of  Bottom- 
craig.  Thomas  Crichton,  whose  history  is  given  at  length,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  younger  son  of  Sir  James  Crichton  of  Cranstoun  - Riddel,  but 
Dr.  Campbell  has  failed  to  observe  that  this  Thomas’s  tombstone,  of 
which  he  gives  a ])hotographic  illustration,  proves  that  he  was  “ sone  to 
vmqhile  M.  lames  Crichtoun  of  Cranstoun-Riddel,”  which  Mr.  James  was 
a younger  son  of  AYilliam  Crichton  of  Dry  law,  one  of  the  Lairds  of 
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Nanglitoi],  as  is  shown  by  two  deeds  calendared  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  Laing 
Charters  (Nos.  763,  797).  Perhaps  Dr.  Campbell  had  not  an  oj)portiuiity 
of  consulting  this  invaluable  work  of  reference,  but  he  might  have  found 
from  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  (1609-1620,  No.  303)  that  letters  of 
remission,  dated  15th  June,  1610,  were  granted  to  Thomas  (no  doubt  the 
Thomas  who  was  laird  of  Bottomcraig)  and  George  Crichton,  sons  of  the 
deceased  iMr.  James  Crichton  of  Cranstoun-Riddell,  for  the  slaughter  of 
Archibald  Edmonstone  and  Robert  Hill;  and  that  Sir  James  Crichton, 
knight,  is  designed  in  the  same  document  as  elde.st  lawful  son  of  the  said 
Mr.  James,  and  therefore  brother  of  Thomas  and  George.  The  three 
brothers  had  apparently  been  guilty  of  robbeiy  and  spoliation,  as  well  as 
manslaughter,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Thomas  came  to  the  violent  end 
narrated  i)y  Dr.  Campbell.  These  deeds,  which  have  escaped  our  author’s 
notice,  while  correcting  the  descent  given  of  Ci  ichton  of  Bottomcraig,  also 
afiect  the  other  Crichton  ])edigrees  contained  in  the  text  and  appendix. 
One  other  little  bit  of  criticism,  and  we  have  done.  Dr.  Campbell’s  cita- 
tion of  authorities  is  somewhat  j)eculiar.  Iteg.  Sigill.  Mag.  is  of  .course 
grammatically  correct,  but  it  is  not  the  title  of  the  work  quoted,  and 
while  this  form  ap})ears  on  one  page,  the  more  ordinary  form,  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.,  will  be  found  on  the  next.  A similar  inconsistency  is  noticeable  in 
citing  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal.  There  is  more  excuse  for  the 
numbering  of  the  volumes  of  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  although  this 
is  not  done  in  the  volumes  themselves,  and  those  who  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  octavo  volumes  may  be  puzzled  to  find  the  first  one  cited  as 
Vol.  If.,  Dr.  Campbell  correctly  counting  the  folio  volume — 1306-1424 — 
as  Vol.  1. 

There  is  much  valuable  matter  in  the  aj)pendices  to  Dr.  Campbell’s 
text,  and  a fair  (but  only  fair)  index  is  su}>))lied.  The  volume  is  embellished 
with  a number  of  excellent  process  illustrations,  and  is  handsomely  got  uj) 
in  every  respect.  The  map,  by  the  way,  does  not  show  the  geograp)hical 
relation  of  Balmerino  Parish  to  anywhere  else,  but  every  Fifer,  at  least, 
knows  its  exact  situation. 


Cromwell’s  Scotch  Campaigns,  1650-51.  By  W.  8.  Douglas,  Author 
of  “Two  Three-quarters.”  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1S99.  Demy 
8 VO,  pp.  308.  Price  10s.  6d. 

At  this  time  when  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Cromwell  as  a soldier 
or  a statesman  is  received  with  so  keen  an  interest,  a book  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Scotland  is  most  op[)ortune.  As  Mr.  Douglas  says  in  his  preface, 
no  one  has  as  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  chronicle  and  describe  all  the 
essential  moves  in  Cromwell’s  Scotch  campaigns  of  1650-51.  There 
are  forgotten  but  yet  essential  points  in  the  manoeuvres  and  general  ideas 
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of  these  campaigns,  and  to  restore  these  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
narrative  is  the  primary  aim  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  work.  The  author  puts  it 
more  modestly  in  his  preface,  but  his  performance  equals  his  promise;  his 
book  is  ^ close  study,  and  his  unprecedented  search  among  the  original 
authorities  of  his  chosen  epoch,  and  his  faithful  references  to  them  in  his 
footnotes,  no  less  than  his  narrative  itself,  make  his  book  essential  to  the 
student  of  Scots  history. 

In  saying  so  much  we  juirposely  avoid  expressing  our  invariable  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Douglas’s  conclusions,  or  our  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
bulk  which  supplementary  and  amended  argument  attain  in  some  of  his 
reference  notes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  indebted  to  the  notes  for 
many  personal  incidents,  and  small  realistic  details  which  add  much  to  the 
local  colour  and  interest  of  the  history. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  is  introductory, 
leading  up  to  the  first  campaign ; the  second  deals  in  five  chapters  with  the 
first  campaign,  culminating  in  the  “ Race  of  Dunbar the  third  devotes 
six  chapters  to  the  second,  including  the  Hamilton  Fight;  and  the  fourth 
is  entitled  “The  King  of  Fife,”  and  treats  of  all  that  was  (as  well  as  much 
that  “might  have  been”  had  men  been  other  than  they  were),  up  to  the 
time  that  Cromwell  invaded  Fife  and  triumphantly  finished  his  third 
campaign  at  the  battle  of  In verkei thing. 

That  he  has  produced  an  interesting  book,  every  one  must  admit, 
even  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  take  some  exception  to  the 
literary  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  beginning 
of  a paragraph — “It  is  just  possible  that  they  are  in  part  to  be  accounted 
for  by  Cromwell’s  having  got  wind  of  a Scots  design  to  slip  past  him  and 
carry  the  war  into  England.  There  was  some  talk  of  such  retaliation  just 
then;  Loudoun  held  out  the  prospect  of  it  to  Charles,  on  the  14th  or  15tb, 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  sign  the  Declaration  mentioned  in  our  next 
})aragraph  ; and  if  Cromwell  heard  of  it  at  this  time  it  may  have  set  him 
thinking  that  by  advancing  to  Queensferry  he  would  be  giving  his 

opponents  a better  start  of  him ” and  so  on.  Mr.  Douglas  so  frequently 

refers  his  readers  to  what  will  be  found  in  his  next  paragraph,  or  at  some 
yet  more  distant  point,  that  one  feels  that  his  book  ought  to  be  read  with 
fingers  in  several  pages,  or  as  if  one  were  walking  through  scenery  with 
one  eye  in  a telescope. 
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Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow.  Kdited  l)y 
Robert  Renwiok,  Depute  Town-Clerk.  Vol.  VIII.  Henry  Gi])soue’s 
Protocols,  I57G;  Arcliiljald  Ilegate/s  IT'otocols,  1581-84.  Glasgow: 
Printed  for  the  snhscril)ers  hy  Carson  Sz  Xicol,  1899.  4to,  j)p. 
xix.  + 150. 

The  present  volume  of  this  important  series  contains  abstracts  of  the 
remaining  protocols  in  Henry  Gibsone’s  second  book,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  ])rotocols  in  the  first  book  of  his  successor,  Archibald  Hegate. 
Unfortunately,  the  protocols  which  Gibsone  kej)t  between  19th  August 
1576  and  29th  June  1598,  are  not  extant,  witli  tlie  exception  of  a single 
leaf  bearing  protocols  of  date  1584-85,  which  does  little  more  than  show 
that  more  existed  once — a serious  loss  when  the  dates  are  considered. 
Hegate  left  some  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  first  protocol  book. 
He  records  that  some  im})rudent  persoJi  having  cut  out  a })age,  he,  to 
avoid  suspicion,  inserted  no  further  protocols  in  the  book.  Room  was 
found  here  by  someone,  in  1596,  to  write  out  “ certane  authoriteis  and 
notabill  placiss  of  Scripture  collectit  for  my  comfort  in  the  tyme  of  my 
trubill,  haifing  begwn  to  reid  thoruchlie  the  bwik  of  God.”  These 
extracts  appear  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Preface.  The  edition  of  the 
Bible  which  has  been  used  by  the  extractor  is  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the 
short  commentaries  which  he  adds,  are  at  first  in  Latin,  afterwards  in 
Scots,  are  strongly  anti-Protestant  in  sentiment,  and  more  controversial 
than  a bed  of  physical  languishing,  or  a season  of  spiritual  trouble  might 
naturally  engender.  They  stop  with  a long  note  on  1 Samuel  xv.  21-23. 
And  then  follows  a sonnet  of  no  great  merit,  addressed  to  the  Deity, 
which  closes  the  collection. 

In  the  protocols  there  is  naturally  the  same  variety  of  subjects,  tliat  we 
have  noted  in  previous  volumes,  they  comprehend  numbers  2268  to  2604 
of  the  enumeration  which  runs  through  the  series ; and  a section  com- 
prising 337  protocols  affords  room  to  record  some  diversities  of  trans- 
actions. The  traffic  in  the  alienated  churchlands  continues,  and  the  old 
names  of  the  transactors,  citizens,  and  county  men  constantly  reappear. 
Old  forms  and  curious  transitions  of  place  names  occur.  The  pre- 
Reformation  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  still  called  the  Kirk  of  St.  Tenois,  is 
located,  and  the  sale  of  it  in  1582  recorded,  along  with  that  of  another — 
a “ruinous  church,”  St.  Mary’s,  sometime  called  the  New  Church. 
jMaitland  Croft  is  traced  back  to  Mutland,  and  earlier  still,  Muthal  Croft, 
a suggestion  of  Moot-hall,  though,  as  Mr.  Renwick  says  in  his  note,  it  is 
at  the  wrong  side  of  the  Trongate,  from  the  earliest  known  Council  hall. 
Space  forbids  our  taking  more  than  these  two  random  samples  of  a book 
in  which  scarcely  a page  fails  to  produce  some  link  of  some  chain  of 
historical  evidence  of  some  sort,  or  some  suggestive  or  corroboratory  fact 
of  interest. 
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Old  Memories:  A Walk  in  the  Churchyard  of  Cullen.  By  Wm. 
Ckamond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cullen.  Printed  at  the  Banffshire  Journal 
Office,  for  the  Author,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  31.  Price  6d. 

Here  Dr.  Cramond  has  collected  the  facts,  family  and  personal,  of  the 
generations  of  inhabitants  of  Cullen  and  district,  mostly  of  those  which  are 
just  gone,  and  has  weaved  into  his  story  much  topographical  and  other 
information.  Without  such  a collector  on  the  spot  much  information  of 
both  interest  and  ini])ortance  dies  in  every  locality  with  each  generation, 
ft  is  a great  inistak(i  to  think  that  the  family  histoi-y  of  the  countiy  is  all 
to  be  found  in  the  R<\gisters,  and  can  be  written  u|)  at  anv  time.  The 
majority  of  landless  families  in  the  country  cannot  trace  themselves  back  to 
the  Reformation.  There  is  humour,  also,  and  pictures  of  manners  to  be 
ibund  by  such  collectors  of  “old  stories.”  Dr.  Cramond  tells  us  how 
the  family  of  Coull  was  so  numerous  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  nicknames  which  its  members  were  distinguished  by, 
were  preserved  in  a rhyme,  one  version  of  which  ran  : 

“Hooker  Jock,  an’  Souter  -fock,  and  Cripple  Jock  the  tailyer, 

Jock-a-boy,  the  l)in-a-Guil’,  and  Lang  Jock  the  jailer.” 


The  Church  and  Priory  of  Urquhart.  By  Wm.  Cramond,  M.A.,  LL  D., 
Schoolmaster  of  Cullen.  Reprinted  from  the  Elgin  Conrant  and 
Courier.  Pp.  71.  Price  Is. 

If  Dr.  Ci’amond  instils  his  own  spirit  of  research  into  only  a very  few 
of  the  youth  of  Cullen,  he  will  found  a school  of  much  industry  and  utility. 
In  the  booklet  before  us  he  traces  the  history  of  the  Priory  from  its  earliest 
known  times  down  to  its  union  with  the  Priory  of  Pluscarden.  There 
appears  to  be  little,  if  anything,  absolutely  new  to  say  about  it,  but  the 
narrative  is  succinct  and  careful.  After  the  Reformation  the  parish 
church  and  })arish  life  emerges  into  notice  and  record,  and  from  then  till 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Cramond’s  narrative  is  continuous,  though  with 
varying  fulness  and  interest.  The  Church  Records — Presbytery  and  Ivirk- 
Session — and  the  Statistical  Accounts,  as  well  as  the  other  printed  books 
relative  to  the  parish,  he  makes  full  use  of  so  far  as  they  go,  and  the  result 
is  to  add  one  more  volume  to  his  steadily  increasing  series  of  local  histories. 


Bacon  or  Shakespeare?  An  Historical  Enquiry.  By  E.  Marriott. 
Third  edition,  with  an  Appendix.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1899. 
Large  post  8vo,  pp.  46  + 35.  Price  Is.  6d.  net,  post  free. 

Whether  it  was  Lord  Palmerston  in  mere  idleness,  or  Mr.  Consul 
J.  C.  Hart,  of  the  LLnted  States,  in  as  dead  earnest  as  the  smoke-room 
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of  a yacht  will  allow,  who  started  the  “ tlieory  ” that  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum,  that 
“theory,”  to  the  present  hour,  has  gained  no  tangible  support  beyond  the 
original  assumption  which  a brilliant  writer  once  suggested  as  its  base — 
irunely,  that  a single  age  could  more  easily  produce  a man  capable 
of  writing  the  whole,  than  {)roduce  two  men  who  wei’e  capable  of 
dividing  the  work  between  them.  The  “ theory,”  so  called  by  its 
advocates  and  polite  opponents,  deserves  not  even  the  title  of  a 
“speculation”;  it  is  a craze.  But  a craze  is  a thing  that  supplies  what 
the  daily  press  calls  “a  felt  want;”  argument,  therefore,  does  not  alter  it, 
ridicule  cannot  kill  it.  The  only  advice  suitable  for  those  who  have  not 
yet  wasted  any  time  on  the  literature  of  the  subject  is — so  far  as  you  are 
interested  only  in  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  literary  authorship,  read 
none  of  it.  If  you  are  studying  the  pathology  of  the  brain  you  may 
[)erhaps  read  some  of  it.  But  in  any  case,  it  would  be  well,  before 
beginning,  to  read  some  book,  such  as  Miss  Marriott’s,  which  enters 
the  discussion  to  pour  contempt  on  the  necessity  of  it.  The  prihci|)al 
advocate  of  the  tliesis  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  is  Mr.  Edwin  Reed. 
He  has  been  followed  by  Mrs.  Pott,  Mrs.  Windle,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  Dr.  O.  W.  Owen,  Mr.  Theobald,  and  Mr.  Bucke. 
In  a manner  it  is  ditlicult  to  answer  Mrs.  Windle  and  Dr.  Owen  argument- 
ively,  for  both  these  champions  of  the  Chancellor  have  had  personal 
communications  with  his  lordshi}),  or  his  lordship’s  ghost,  and  Dr.  Owen 
reports  that  Bacon  now  positively  claims  the  authorship.  He  claims  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems,  Spenser’s  and  Marlowe’s  works,  Butler’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  <kc.  George  III.  came  to  believe  in  life  that  he 
had  led  the  British  troops  at  Waterloo,  this  leads  to  an  interesting  vista 
of  speculation  as  to  the  King’s  claims  now,  for  Bacon’s  mind  was  never  so 
far  gone  during  his  life  to  allow  him  to  claim  that  he  was  Shakespeare. 
Of  the  other  writers  on  that  side.  Miss  Marriott  is  moderate  when  she 
Sciys  that  “in  truth  the  whole  case  as  against  Shakespeare  rests  upon  a 
series  of  gratuitous  assuuij)tions,  followed  by  a second  series  of  incredible 
conclusions,”  and  that  they  have  not  adduced  an  atom  of  proof  in  favour  of 
Bacon. 

In  their  want  of  facts  which  are  obviously  in  favour  of  their  thesis,  no 
dark  or  doubtful  passage  in  either  author  escapes  their  discernment,  or  is 
too  small  to  have  a great  and  hidden  meaning  in  it.  Thus  Mr.  Bucke,  the 
last  on  the  list,  finds,  whether  of  himself  or  as  usual  merely  following 
Reed,  a passage  in  Bacon’s  notable  ])rayer,  written  in  1C21,  after  his 
official  and  political  disgrace,  which  passage,  says  Mr.  Bucke,  “has  never 
been  explained,  and  I say  boldly  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  it^  refers  to  the  plays.”  It  is  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  ; — 
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“The  state  and  bread  of  the  poon  and  oppressed  have  been  ever 
precious  in  my  eyes.  I have  hated  all  cruelty,  and  hardness  of  heart. 
1 have, ...though  in  a despised  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men.” 

“ Tt  is  something  vast  that  he  is  speaking  of,”  says  Mr.  Bucke,  “ some- 
thing that  is  to  benefit  the  human  race.”  Only  Bacon’s  prose  or 
Shakespeare’s  plays  could  answer  on  the  score  of  greatness,  and  of  these 
the  plays  only  were  in  “ a despised  weed  ; ” as  for  Bacon’s  prose — “ no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  despising  it.”  Phenomenal  ignorance  and  astounding- 
rashness  are  the  trade-mark  of  the  Baconians.  When  Bacon’s  master- 
piece appeared,  King  Jamie  likened  it  to  the  peace  of  God,  “ wdiich  passeth 
all  understanding,”  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cuffe,  and  the 
tribe  of  wits  and  witlings  of  the  day  forged  their  individual  jokes,  each 
after  his  kind,  light  and  heavy,  with  a similar  aim.  But  after  all,  the 
word  “weed,”  in  Bacon’s  day  was,  as  it  still  is,  a synonym  for  dress, 
garments,  as  in  the  surviving  phrase,  “ widow’s  weeds,”  and  the  context 
suggests  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  prayer  in  a metaphorical  sense.  Bacon 
is  then  probably  talking  of  his  humanitarian  efforts  in  his  just  past  career 
as  a gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  a robe  in  by  no  mmans  universal  respect 
in  his  time,  and  a robe  which  he  himself  had  been  held  to  have  con- 
spicuously sullied.  With  humility  we  offer  this  small  contribution  to  the 
controversy.  Miss  Marriott’s  book,  often  amusing,  always  fair,  clear,  and 
interesting,  is  specially  interesting  Avhere  she  collects,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  adds  to  the  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  Shakespeare,  as  for 
example,  the  evidences  of  the  Warwickshire  dialect  of  the  playwright. 

We  could  have  wished  the  authoress  the  luck  of  having  foemen  more 
worthy  of  her  steel.  Not  that  we  suggest  that  her  task  has  been  too  easy  ; 
these  people  who  are  inaccurate  in  statement  and  inconsequent  in  argu- 
ment, ignorant  of  the  literature  of  their  subject,  or  its  epoch,  and  capable 
of  believing  in  their  discoveries  of  the  so-called  cryptograms,  are  not  to  be 
dealt  with  like  ordinary  peo})le.  We  said  “cryptograms,”  for  Bacon 
seems  to  hav^e  insinuated  an  unknown  number  of  them  into  these 
fraudulent  plays,  for  the  ultimate  undoing  of  William  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  himself,  to  speak  of  none  other.  Three  of  the  crypto- 
grams have  been  discovered.  How  many  more  remain  hidden,  no 
Baconian  can  say. 

In  her  book,  Miss  Marriott  has  once  more  destroyed  the  Baconian 
positions.  She  has  made  her  main  attack  on  Mr.  Bucke,  their  last 

defender.  She  rends  him  limb  from  limb,  and  he  deserves  it.  But 

though  she  should  proceed  to  bray  him  and  his  allies  in  a mortar  with 
a pestle  and  wheat,  would  she  put  an  end  to  their  repetition  of  their  old 
foolish  arguments  ^ One  gathers  from  her  book,  that  she  doubts  it  would 
not.  And  we  agree. 
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IL— THE  WALL  OF  ANTONINUS  PIUS.  - 
1.  The  Place  where  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Began. 
HE  Rampart  and  Ditch  made  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  to 


repel  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  from  the  North 
seems  to  have  begun  at  Bridgeiiess,  or  Brigness,  in  the 
parish  of  Kair-Edin,  now  Carriden,  on  the  south  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  one  mile  from  Bo’ness.  The  date  of  the 
commencement  was  either  a.d.  139,  the  year  of  UiLicus’ 
Expedition  to  enlarge  the  Roman  territory,  or  in  the  year 
following,  A.D.  140. 

None  of  the  classic  authors  have  left  any  clue  to  trace 
tlie  spot  where  it  was  begun.  Bede,  the  earliest  writer  to 
refer  to  the  AVall,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoi'y,  which  ends 
with  the  year  A.u.  731,  observes: — “It  begins  about  two 
miles’  distance  from  the  monastery  of  Abercurnig,  on  the 
west,  at  a place  called  in  the  Pictish  language,  Peanfahel, 
but  in  the  English  tongue,  Penneltun,  and  running  to  the 
westward,  ends  near  the  city  Alcluith.”^  Two  miles’  distance 
from  Abercorn  brings  us  to  AYeltoun  or  AYaltoun,  a small 

^ Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  I.  cap.  12  ; Giles’  Translation,  Bohn’s 
Library,  p.  20. 
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hamlet,  where  some  Roman  remains  have  been  found.  By 
dropping  the  Pictish  Pean,  Pennel-tun,  no  doubt  for  Pen- 
veltun,  becomes  Weltun,  or  Walton,  the  present  name. 

The  Ravennas  Greographer,  who  wrote  apparently  some- 
time between  a.d.  700  and  a.d.  800,  begins  his  list  of 
names  of  “ civitates,”  at  the  place  where  Britain  is  narrowest, 
with  the  name  Velunia.  This  corresponds  sufficiently  in 
sound  to  identify  it  with  Wel-tun,  especially  in  such  an 
inaccurate  writer  as  Ravennas.  Both  these  writers  are 
incorrect,  though  no  doubt  Walton  derived  its  name  from 
the  Wall.  But  places  have  often  names  taken  from  the 
Wall,  even  when  more  than  a mile  from  it,  which  is  about 
the  distance  of  Walton. 

One  vellum  copy  of  Gildas’  work,  De  Excidio  Britannice, 
preserved  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  contains  several 
Capitida,  or  headings  to  chapters,  wdiich  are  not  found  in 
other  copies.  One  of  these  headings  runs  thus  : — 

“ IX.  Qualiter  Britones  arctati  a Scotis  et  Pictis  pro 
Romano  miserint  auxilio,  et  obtinuerint : et  quale  consilium 
Romaui  eis  dederint ; videlicet,  ut  inter  duo  maria  murum 
per  millia  passuum  plurima  trans  insulam  instruerint,  a 
mari  Scotire  usc[ue  ad  mare  Ilibernim,  id  est,  a Kair  Edin, 
civitas  antiquissima,  duoruni  ferine  millium  spatio  a monas- 
terio  Abercurnig,  quod  nunc  vocatur  Abercorn,  ad  occidentem 
tendens  contra  occidentem,  jiixta  urbem  Alcluith.”  ‘‘  In 
what  manner  the  Britons,  hard  pressed  by  the  Scots  and 
Piets,  sent  for  Roman  help  and  obtained  it ; and  what 
advice  the  Romans  gave  them  ; to  wit,  that  they  should 
build  a wall  for  a good  manv  miles  across  the  island  between 
the  two  seas,  from  the  sea  of  Scotland  to  the  sea  of  Ireland, 
that  is  to  say,  fi-om  Kair-Edin,  a most  ancient  city,  about 
two  miles’  distance  from  the  monastery  of  Abercurnig,  wffiich 
is  now  called  Abercorn,  to  the  west,  stretching  to  the  w^est- 
ward  near  the  city  of  Alcluith.”^  It  is  curious  to  find  Kair- 


^ Text  taken  from  Petrie’s  Moiiumeiita  Historica  Britannica,  p.  5.  A foot- 
note states  that  the  capitula  occur  only  in  the  Cambridge  Codex,  and  must  have 
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Ediij,  called  ‘'a  most  ancient  city,”  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Only  the  church  and  a few  houses  now 
mark  the  spot. 

The  earliest  Scottish  historian,  John  of  Fordun,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1384,  has  the  credit  of  beginning  the 
Wall  at  the  exact  spot : It  began,”  says  he,  “ on  the  east 

upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Scottish  sea,  near  the  town 
of  juxta  villam  Karedipi.^  Fordun’s  “ town  ” or 

hamlet,  was  no  doubt,  not  far  from  the  church,  and  the  site 
of  the  Fort  at  Bridgeness  was  less  than  half  a mile  to  the 
westward. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  thus  describes  the  eastern  end  of  the 
.Wall : — From  Inne]*evin  1 remarked,  it  ran  to  Kiniel  Wood, 
and  passed  through  the  wood,  and  from  thence  it  keepeth 
tlie  middle  of  the  ground  betwixt  Bawderstoun  and  Borrows- 
tounness,  betwixt  which  two  places  I saw  some  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  wall  taken  up  (for  some  building) 
as  I passed  that  way  to  Kiniel,  then  it  runs  somewhat  to 
the  north-east  above  the  Manor  of  Grange,^  along  to  Bridgneis, 
where  is  the  vestige  of  a Fort,  from  thence  it  runneth  to  the 
south  of  Carriden  Mannor,”  etc.  Sibbald  continues  the  Wall 
past  the  village  of  Waltoun  to  the  Castle  of  Blackness, 
thence  to  the  south  of  the  Manor  of  Meadup,  to  the  east  of 
which  there  is  a ditch  of  a huge  deepness,  from  thence  it 
runs  to  A])ircorn,  and  from  thence  to  the  Laird  of  Manors’ 
Windmill,  where  there  seemeth  to  have  been  a Fort,  and 
the  AYall  seemeth  not  to  have  gone  further  east.”^  A wind- 
mill is  rather  a pat  end  for  an  imaginary  fosse  and  wall, 
for  these  did  not  run  eastward  from  Bridgeness.  Sibbald 
may  have  mistaken  the  round-backed  Roman  way  for  the 
Mhall,  at  least,  in  part  of  the  course.  But  his  statement 

been  added  long  after  the  time  of  Gildas.  The  handwriting  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century. 

1 Fordun’s  Chronica,  Lib.  III.  cap.  4. 

2 The  old  House  of  Grange,  that  stood  on  the  brae  north  of  Graham’s  Dyke 
Farm  ; taken  down  in  1899. 

3 Sibbald’s  Historical  Inquiries,  pp.  30,  31. 
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that  there  was  a vestige  of  a Fort  at  Bridgeness  is  highly 
satisfactory.  For  at  this  Fort  the  Wall  began. 

G'ordon,  who  made  a personal  survey  of  the  Wall,  in  his 
Itineravium  Septentrionale,  published  in  1727,  writes  thus: 
— “ For  a mile  beyond  Kinneil,  a faint  track  of  the  Rampart 
may  be  traced  to  the  house  of  the  Grange  above  Borrow- 
stoness,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  a little  way  farther  east- 
ward ; but  from  this  place  I could  never  find  a vestige  of  it 
any  more  ; and  this  being  but  half  a mile  from  the  house  of 
Carinn,  vdiich  is  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  I am 
intirely  persuaded  that  it  ended  there.”  ^ He  adduces  several 
reasons  for  that  opinion. 

Maitland,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  1757,  argues  stoutly 
that  the  AVall  began,  “ a mile  to  the  westward  of  the  town 
of  Borrowstonness,  at  the  brow  of  a steep  hill  called  the 
Cowbank,  near  the  pavilion  or  summerhouse  at  the  north- 
ward corner  of  Kiniel-park,  a little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
village  of  Kinniel.”^ 

Roy  is  the  last  authority  we  shall  quote  about  the 
eastern  end  of  the  AYall.  His  survey  and  measurements  of 
it  v^ere  made  in  1755.  He  observes: — ‘‘To  the  eastward 
of  the  inclosures  of  Kinneel  a slight  vestige  of  the  ditch  may 
l)e  perceived  and  another  on  the  south  side  of  those  of 
Grange,  beyond  which  no  remains  of  any  part  of  the  work 
are  now  to  be  discovered ; though  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  last,  or  nineteenth  fort,  may  have  stood  on  the  height 
l)ehind  the  Kirk  of  Caer-ridden,  which  is  distant  from 
Kinneel  four  thousand  and  fifty  yards,  and  hath  generally 
been  reckoned  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus.”^ 

Of  all  the  historians  and  antiquaries,  John  of  Fordun 
alone  fixes  the  site  of  the  beginning  of  the  AYall,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  when  he  states  that  it  began  on  the  southern  shore 

1 Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  1727,  p.  60. 

2 Maitland’s  History  of  Scotland,  1757,  Vol.  I.  p.  171. 

^ Eoy’s  Roman  Antiquities,  1793,  p.  162. 
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of  the  Firth,  prope  villain  cle  Karedin,  hard  by  the  village  of 
Carriden. 


2.  The  Site  of  the  First  Fort  or  Station. 

At  the  distance  of  200  yards  more  or  less  from  the 
present  harbour  of  Bridgeness,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  a 
gentle  descent  from  the  higher  ground,  that  runs  westward 
to  Kinneil,  stands  a small  rocky  knoll.  It  may  easily  be 
descried,  for  on  the  top  of  it  once  stood  a windmill.  The 
proprietor  of  the  ground  has  added  another  story  to  the  wind- 
inil],  and  it  now  forms  a prominent  feature  in  the  landscape ; 
and  from  the  top  affords  a fine  prospect  of  the  Firth,  and 
opposite  shores  of  Fife,  and  of  the  town  and  shipping  of 
Bohiess.  The  Knoll  rises  to  some  height : on  the  north  side 
a face  of  rock  ascends  perpendicularly  15  feet  or  more.  Part 
of  walls  and  shafts  for  chimneys  for  smelting  works  for  iron 
are  built  along  the  face  of  the  rock  : but  they  are  now  dis- 
used. It  was  in  the  course  of  erecting  the  smelting  works 
that  the  inscribed  slab  was  dug  up.  On  the  west  side  also  the 
knoll  is  faced  with  rock,  but  not  so  high.  Close  to  the  east 
side  of  this  knoll,  and  proliably  in  front  of  what  had  at  one 
time  been  the  wall  of  the  Roman  Station,  was  found  the 
Roman  Slab  of  the  II.  Legion.  Mr.  Cadell,  the  landlord  of 
the  ground,  presented  the  slab  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum 
in  Edinburgh,  but  with  ha]3py  forethought  made  it  a condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Society  should  erect  a memorial  Tablet  on 
the  spot  where  the  Legionary  stone  was  dug  up,  recording  its 
discovery  there  and  the  date  of  it.  This  has,  accordingly, 
been  done,  and  will  preserve  to  future  ages  the  spot  where 
the  great  Rampart  began.  On  the  memorial  slab  is  cut  the 
following  inscription  : — 

‘‘Near  this  spot  on  29th  April,  1868,  a Legionary  Tablet 
was  discovered,  having  on  its  face  at  each  side  groups  of 
figures  in  relief,  and  in  the  centre  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 
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IMP  • CAES.  etc. 

‘‘The  Tablet  was  presented  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  by  Henry  Cadell  of  G-range, 
February,  1869.” 

Mr.  Cadell  states  in  his  letter  of  presentation  that  remains 
of  an  old  sea-wall  and  shells  had  been  found  about  10  yards 
north  of  the  slab.  The  shore  hereabout  has  been  much  altered 
and  extended  of  late  years,  and  a good  deal  of  land  that  was 
formerly  slime  or  sludge  has  been  heightened  and  reclaimed. 
Thus  in  the  Ordnance  map  of  1851  the  ground  juts  out  in  an 
angle  to  the  pier,  right  opposite  the  rocky  knoll ; while  in  the 
revised  edition  of  1897  there  lies  to  eastward  a whole  field 
reclaimed  from  the  Firth.  From  the  knoll  downward  to  the 
[)resent  road  is  a slight  descent ; the  rest  of  the  ground  to  the 
liarbour  is  now  level.  The  bank  of  mud  here  narrow^s  con- 
siderably. Mdiether  the  Poman  Wall  continued  down  any 
distance  from  the  Stone  we  cannot  absolutely  say.  But  we 
shall  suppose  it  began  at  10  yards  from  the  Slab, 
premising  that  a stone  wall  (of  wdiich  there  are  no  traces) 
may  have  extended  100  or  200  yards  down  to  and  through 
the  bank  of  mud.  But  still  there  may  have  no  such  wall. 

3.  The  Name  Bfjdgeness. 

Derivation  of  names  of  places  sometimes  cast  light 
on  the  places  themselves.  AVhat  does  Bridgeiiess  mean, 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  name  ? The  reader  will 
exclaim,  Bridge,  a bridge,  and  Ness,  a headland.  Yes,  but 
there  is  no  bridge  here,  nor  any  appearance  that  there  ever 
was  one,  nor  any  stream  that  needs  a bridge  higher  than  a 
culvert.  1 have  not  found  Bridgeiiess  in  any  old  writ. 
Indeed,  Sibbald  (c.  1700)  is  the  earliest  writer  we  have  found 
who  mentions  the  name.  In  most  of  his  works  he  calls  it 
Bridgeiiess,  but  in  one,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  hitting 
good  English,  he  boldly  dubs  it  Bridge-nose. 
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I am  inclined  to  surmise  that  Brigness  is  not  a very 
ancient  name,  and  was  the  word  used  in  Brough,  in  York- 
shire ; Broughton  and  Brougli-ty ; Horsebrugh,  now  Horse- 
burgh,  in  Tweedale ; brugh  or  burgh,  meaning  primarily  a 
fort,  or  the  broch,  so  common  in  antiquarian  works.  Being 
pronounced  brugh  or  brig,  it  was  erroneously  Anglicised  to 
bridge,  hence  Bridgeness,  really  the  ness  of  the  fort,  that  is, 
of  the  Roman  station.  Ness  implies  that  there  was  some 
jutting  out  of  the  shore,  but  it  may  have  been  artificial,  as 
it  is  in  Borrowstounness. 

4.  The  Name  of  Caiiriden. 

Carriden  occurs  early  in  Scottish  records.  Robert, 
humble  minister  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews,  confirms 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Edenesburch,  the  Church 
of  Karreden  with  two  carrucates  of  land.  Robert  sat  as 
bisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  1 122-1159.  In  the  heading  the 
spelling  given  is  Karedyn.^  W.  de  Veteri  Ponte  (Vipont), 
eldest  of  three  sons  of  Lady  Emma  de  Sancto  Hylario,  grants 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Edensburgh,  the  whole 
tithe  of  his  coalheugh  (carbonario)  of  Kareddin,  and  tenth 
penny  of  all  ships  and  boats  loading  and  unloading  in  his 
lands  of  Blakenis.  The  charter  has  no  date,  l)ut  another 
charter  by  him,  in  which  he  is  described  as  W.  de  Veteri 
Ponte,  son  of  W.  de  Veteri  Ponte  and  Emma  de  Sancto 
Hylario,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Okelfas  (Ogleface),  is  con- 
firmed by  King  William  the  Lion  in  1203.“  This  forms  an 
interesting  and  instructive  chapter,  and  contains  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  notice  of  a coal-pit  in  Scotland.  The 
coal-pits  hardly  extend  eastward  from  Bridgeness,  and  this 
early  pit  may  have  been  one  of  those  lying  inland  from 
Bridgeness,  for  the  old  Parish  of  Carriden  included  Grange- 
pans  and  Bridgeness  and  along  eastward  by  Carriden  Churcli 


1 Cartulary  of  Holyrood,  10. 

2 Cartulary  of  Holyrood,  p.  36. 
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and  Carriden  House.  Evidently  there  was  no  haven  at 
Bridgeness  at  this  time,  for  the  port  mentioned  is  Blackness. 

The  derivation  of  Carriden  is  plain  enough  : Gath  air,  the 
Gaelic  word  for  a fort  or  town,  is  pronounced  Ca-hyur;  in 
place-names  in  Scotland  it  appears  as  Gadder,  Gather,  Catter, 
Caer,  and  quite  commonly  Car.  The  last  form  is  nearly 
universal  in  AVelsh.  Aodann,  the  face,  and  the  face  of  a hill, 
takes  the  form  in  place-names  of  Eden  or  Edin.  Carriden, 
therefore,  means  the  fort  on  the  brae  or  slope  of  the  hill,  and, 
I think,  there  is  little  doubt  this  was  the  primitive  name  of 
the  Eoman  fort.  It  stood  about  the  middle  of  the  old  parish, 
though  the  church  and  house  now  stand  somewhat  farther  to 
the  east.  But  such  a change  is  quite  common  in  the  neigh- 
])ourhood,  as  witness  the  old  House  of  Grange  and  the  new 
House  of  Grange.  The  spelling  of  Kar-eddin  in  W.  de  Vipont’s 
charter  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  accent  was  then  placed 
on  the  second  syllable,  Kar-edklin,  and  not  on  the  first  as 
now,  whicli  would  be  correct,  more  majorum^  as  in  Auchin- 
eden,  Dunedin,  etc. 

Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


{I'o  be  continued.) 
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N old  question  was  revived  recently  in  our  English 


contemporary,  The  Antiqiiarij.  It  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  word  Schiltruni,”  so  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Huchown,  of  Barbour,  and  of  AYyntoun.  A series  of  early 
examples  was  adduced,  set  in  line  to  show  that  etymo- 
logically, and  in  Anglo-Saxon  History,  the  word  was  schild- 
truma  (shield  troop),  one  of  the  names  borne  by  that  well 
known  old  English  military  formation,  the  shield-wall  or 
shield-burg,  which  so  late  as  the  battle  of  Hastings,  accord- 
ing to  authorities  as  far  apart  as  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Round, 
prevailed  as  the  national  array.  That  as  regards  shape  and 
detail  of  other  respects  a decided  vagueness  holds  about  the 
historical  data  need  not  surprise.  Sometimes  the  Schiltrum 
was  circular,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  roundness 
was  a necessary  feature.  Closeness  of  order  was  one 
distinguishing  note,  and  the  shields  ranged  side  by  side 
easily  suggested  the  figure  of  a “ wall,”  or  even  of  a ‘‘  castle” 
of  men.  In  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  after  to  all  seeming  a lapse  in  English  annals,  the 
institution  reappeared  as  the  distinctive  array  of  Scottish 
infantry,  whose  close  set  spears,  however,  not  their  shields, 
had  come  to  be  reofarded  as  the  outstanding  characteristic. 
Density  remained  as  it  always  had  been,  a vital  element. 
It  was  to  this,  giving  weight  in  defence  and  a terrible  power 
in  attack,  that  the  formation  owed  its  mark  on  the  battle- 
page  of  the  fourteenth  century ; it  was  this,  too,  this  danger- 
ous compactness,  which  so  often  proved  its  overthrow  by 
exposing  its  units  to  decimation  by  the  archers  of  England. 
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The  term  undoubtedly  underwent  a modification  of  sense 
in  the  direction  of  makins^  somewhat  o;eneral  what  had  at  an 
earlier  stage  been  much  more  specific.  Thus  in  Barbour' it 
has  a more  elastic  and  less  severely  technical  significance, 
denoting  a body  of  men  generally,  though  often  not  without 
a clear  enough  indication  of  closeness  and  array.  It  is  as 
bearing  on  this  widening  stage  of  the  word’s  use  that  there 
consists  the  value  of  a very  curious  example  of  it  in  an 
anatomical  connection.  To  Professor  John  Young,  M.D., 
acknowledgment  is  due  for  detecting  the  very  special 
instances  about  to  be  quoted  from  a 14th-15th  century 
MS.,  ''Of  the  necessitye  of  ye  hioledge  of  Anothomie,''  one 


THE  “SCHILTRUMS”  OF  THE  HAND  AND  FOOT. 


of  the  many  treasures  of  the  Hunterian  Museum.  It  is 
a translation  from  the  Chirurgia  of  Guido  de  Cauliaco  (Guy 
de  Chauliac),  a writer  who  flourished  circa  1300.  Professor 
Young’s  reference  to  the  text  of  that  wmrk  has  made  it 
possible  to  append  to  the  two  extracts  now  given  a print  of 
the  original  Latin.  The  cut  accompanying  will  convey  the 
effect  of  the  two  passages  with  some  clearness,  even  to  the 
unprofessional  mind. 

[The  Honde.] 

And  ter  begynnet  te  boncle  in  ]>e  Et  incipit  ibi  ipsa  in  qua  sunt  tres 
whiche  ter  ben  ti*e  scliiltronns  off*  aciesossiumet  coniungunturinferiora 
bones  and  t®  neit®i'  be  ioyned  cum  suis  rotunditatibus  cum  foveiis 
wit  ber  roundenesses  wit  t®  holes  superiorum.  In  prima  acie  sunt  tria 
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off  }?e  oner.  IT  In  ]?e  first  scliiltrime 
I’pr  ben  ]?re  bones  for  ]?e  additioun  of 
l^ie  bone  ]?e  vvhiche  is  cleped  focilis 
iiolde]:>  aboil en  ]?e  place  of  one  bone. 
H In  ]?e  secounde  scliiltrume  ]ier 
ben  foure  bones  and  in  ]?e  oner 
partie  is  a litil  boxe  in  ]:>e  whiche 
]ie  firste  bone  off  ]?e  jioumbe  is 
festende  inne  and  ]?e  bones  of  ]?es 
two  scliiltrumes  ben  schorte.  IF  In 
]^e  ]ndd  scliiltrume  ]ier  ben  foure 
longer  bones  ]ien  ]ie  tojier.  ^ The 
firste  partie  off  ]?3  two  scliiltrumes 
is  cleped  rascheta  o]ier  carpus.  ^ ]ie 
to]?er  partie  is  cleped  pecten  o]ier 
methacorpus,  and  ]ien  folowe  ]:>e 
fyngers. 

[The 

]?er  ben  ]ire  scliarpnes  ojier  schiltrouns 
off  bones  in  ]ie  fote.  In  ]m  firste 
]ier  ben  ]ire  bones  gaderde  to  gidere 
as  it  were  in  a roundel.  IF  ]ie  first 
is  clejied  off  arabik  Caliab  and  it  is 
cleped  in  grewe  astralagus  ojiere 
astragalus  and  it  is  made  rounde 
liche  to  ]?e  necke  of  ane  arblaste  on 
eijier  partie.  ]ie  concauite  off  ]^e 
fosciles  is  festende  in  ]ie  oner  round- 
ues  and  j^e  ffote  meueth  o]ier  is  meued 
in  ]mt  place  and  ];e  concauite  of  ]?e 
bone  ]iat  is  cleped  mauicularis  (sic.) 
festende  in  ]ie  to]?er  roundenes. 
Anone  after  Cahab  towarde  ]ie  fote  is 
]iat  bone  ]iat  is  cleped  nauiculare  ]?e 
which  is  liche  as  it  were  a schippe 
holowed  on  eijier  partie  in  ]ie  first 
concauite  ]ie  roimdenesse  of  ]ie  Cahab 
is  resceiued  and  ]ie  two  bones  of  ]:>e 
schiltroun  o]ier  of  ]ie  scharpnesse  off 
]ie  fote  ben  resceiued  in  ]ie  tojier  roun- 
denes. IF  ]ie  hele  is  vnder  ]?es  two 
bones  in  ]?e  whiche  alle  ]ie  fote  is 


ossa  : (juia  additio  focilis  quasi  est 
desnper  tenens  locum  unius  ossis 
In  secunda  acie  sunt  quatuor  : et  in 
superiori  est  pixis  parva  in  qua 
firmatur  primum  os  pollicis.  Et 
ossa  istarum  duarum  acierum  sunt 
curta.  In  tertia  acie  sunt  quatuor 
ossa  longa  magisquam  alia,  jiars 
prima  duarum  acierurn  dicitur  ras- 
ceta  aut  corpus:  pars  alia  dicitur  pec- 
ten aut  methacorjHis. — Chirurgia 
Giddonis  de  Caidiaco,  ed.  Lugd., 
1537,  lib.  i.,  cloctrina  ii.,  cap.  4. 


Fote.] 

In  pede  sunt  tres  acies  ossium  in 
prima  acie  sunt  tria  ossa  insimul 
rotundaliter  aggregata  primum  est 
Cahab  arabice  : grece  astragalus  : 

et  est  quasi  admodum  nodi  baliste 
rotundum  ab  utraque  parte.  In 
superiori  rotunditate  firmatur  con- 
cauitas  focilium  et  ibi  movetur  pes. 
In  alia  rotunditate  firmatur  concau- 
itas  ossis  nauicularis  post  ipsum 
Cahab  immediate  versus  pedem  est 
os  nauiculare  quod  est  quasi  nauis 
concauata  ab  utraque  parte.  In 
})rima  concauitate  recipitur  rotund- 
itas  Cahab  : et  in  alia  rotunditates 
secunde  aciei  ossium  pedis.  Subtus 
autem  ista  duo  ossa  est  calcaneus 
factus  secundum  forraam  calcanei  in 
quo  firmatur  totus  pes  ; et  exit 
versus  posterius  : propter  ligamenta 
quae  in  ipso  implantantur.  IF  Post 
nauiculare  immediate  est  secunda 
acies  ossium  pedis  in  qua  sunt 
quatuor  ossa  satis  curta  : et  unum 
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ffestende  and  it  passe]?  oute  towarde 
]?e  hynder  partie  be  cause  off  ligam- 
entes  ]?at  ben  enplaunted  o]?er  sette 
in  hym.  Anone  aftir  ]?is  bone 
nauiculare  is  ]?e  secounde  schiltroun 
o]?ere  scbarpenes  of  the  ffote  o]?er 
off  ]?e  bones  off  ]?e  fote  in  ]?e  which e 
]?er  ben  foure  bones  schorte  ynow3e 
and  one  of  hem  is  cleped  grand- 
inosum  and  it  is  on  ]?e  vtterside  off 
]?e  fote  and  ]?es  bones  ben  rounde 
towarde  ]?e  bone  ]?at  is  cleped  nauic- 
ulare and  holowe  toward  ]?e  ]?rid 
schiltroun.  H In  ]?e  ]?rid  schiltroun 
]?er  ben  fhue  bones  longe  ynou}  ]?at 
answeren  and  resceiuen  ]?e  toen  of  ]?e 
Ifete  ]^e  whiche  ben  ffiue  in  noumber 
ami  eche  off  hem  liaj?  ]?re  bones 
outaken  ]?e  ]?ummel  too  ]?e  whiche 
too  ha]?  but  ij  bones. 

The  application  of  “ Sehiltrum  ” to  the  various  groups  of 
hones  in  the  hand  and  foot  indicated  makes  it  clear  enough 
that  here  the  term  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  acies 
denotes  an  orderly  array,  and  not  a heterogeneous  group. 
Even  the  circularity  occasionally  associated  with  the  Schil- 
trum  comes  forward  in  the  “ roundel  ” of  one  of  the  extracts. 
Qjie  sees,  as  the  old  translator  did,  that  the  bones  marshal 
themselves  into  formations  such  as  quite  warranted  a word 
from  the  drill-book  of  the  Middle  Ao^es.  Indeed,  the  figure 
suggests  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  author  to  whom  the 

OO  O 

astragalus  carried  some  association  with  a cross-bow,  must 
somehow  have  translated  the  anatomy  of  hand  and  foot  into 
terms  of  the  art  military,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  three 
arrayed  lines  of  bone  had  resemblances  of  the  clearest  to  the 
three  battalions  ranked  behind  each  other  in  which  mediaeval 
armies  so  often  delivered  their  attacks. 


ipsorum  dicitur  grandinosum  a parte 
exterior!  versus  parvum  articulum  : 
et  sunt  rotunda  versus  nauiculare  : 
et  concaua  versus  tertiam  aciem. 
In  tercia  acie  sunt  quinque  ossa 
satis  longa  correspondentia  et  recip- 
ientia  articulos  : qui  sunt  quinque 
habentes  quilibet  tria  ossa  excepto 
pollice  qui  non  babet  nisi  duo. — 
Chirurgia  Guidonis  de  Cauliaco, 
lib.  i.,  doctrina  ii.,  cap.  8. 
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MODERN  TRADITIONS  OF  ANCIENT  PEDIGREES. 
HERE  were  ancient  Scottish  heroes,  and  some  not  at  all 


ancient,  who  took  “a  prominent  part”  in  many  a 
Scottish  fight,  and  in  whose  veins  ran  choice  blends  of  the 
best  Scottish  blood,  but  of  whose  names  and  fame  Scottish 
record  and  Scottish  story  know  nothing,  unless  it  be  the 
tales  which,  after  generations,  come  home  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  art  of  making  an  assertion  while  asking  a 
question  is  old,  but  is  not  one  of  the  lost  arts ; and  that 
these  departed  worthies  ever  existed  is  revealed  to  us  only  in 
the  questions  which  their  descendants  send  liome  when  they 
ask  us  to  verify  the  traditions  of  their  ancestry. 

Pride  of  ancestry  has  been  called  the  height  of  vanity 
and  foolishness,  because  it  reflects  no  credit  upon  a man  that 
he  is  what  he  was  born,  and  can’t  help  l)eing.  Foolish  or 
not,  most  people  consider  ancestry  a matter  of  interest,  and 
in  large  communities  where  most  of  the  citizens  are  so  much 
alike,  any  distinction  which  marks  the  individual  or  the 
family  is  valuable. 

The  era  of  pedigree  hunting  is  scarcely  l3egun,  and  it  is 
in  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  greatest  yearning 
seems  to  exist  for  that  which  the  dollar  can’t  buy.  A con- 
stant stream  of  inquirers  about  pedigree  flows  thence  into  old 
Scotland,  as  constant  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  though  not  so 
useful.  And  a large  proportion  of  it  comes  from  people  who 
are  not  Scottish,  but  whose  Scottish  connection  is  through 
their  mother  or  a grandmother,  or  consists  in  their  being 
themselves  v/idows  of  Scots. 
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Now  it  is  known  to  all  such  people,  what  is  known  by  the 
whole  world  except  Scotland,  that  every  Scot  can  tell  over 
his  cousins  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree,  and  trace  his  descent 
from  Adam.  In  consequence,  the  Scot  at  home  is  constantly 
asked  (|uestions  which  stagger  him.  Mrs.  Patrick  T. 
Alacleery  {nee  Vanleer),  let  us  call  her  by  a fictitious  name, 
though  the  letter  she  wrote  is  an  actual  fact,  says  that  her 
late  husband’s  family  came  from  Ireland,  but  before  that 
from  Scotland,  where  they  spelt  their  name  MacClerach,  in 
proof  of  which  she  adduces  the  fact  that  her  sons  attend  the 
annual  dinner  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day  in  Mohawk  City,  where 
they  reside,  and  she  sends  a copy  of  the  menu  of  last  year’s 
dinner.  That  is  all  the  information  she  can  give,  but  then, 
all  she  wants  to  know  is  what  exactly  it  will  cost  to  procure  a 
copy  of  their  pedigree  from  this  side.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
young  Pat,  or  perhaps  Charles-Edward-Dalrymple-AIontrose 
Campl)ell  himself,  arrives  in  Ediidnirgh,  in  person  at 
the  General  Register  House  with  My  name  is  . . . Camp- 
bell. I was  born  in  America.  I believe  my  father  was  born 
in  Argyleshire ; but,  anyway,  his  name  was  John  Campbell, 
and  I ’ll  take  it  as  a very  great  favour  if  you’ll  show  me  my 
page  in  the  Register.”  Great  Scotland  ! That  it  should  be 
thouo'ht  larg’e  eiiouMi  to  contain  a Res^ister  of  even  all  its 
real  sons  and  their  doino’s  ! 

O 

Put  there  is  that  other  sort  wJfich  we  referred  to  at 
the  outset,  and  it  is  not  so  frank  and  implicit  in  its 
confidence  in  the  Scottish  Registration  system.  This  sort 
sends  long  traditional  pedigrees  for  verification,  ratifica- 
tion, or  perhaps  purely  for  our  information,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  which.  Here  is  a specimen,  again  no  in- 
vention of  ours,  and  again  from  a correspondent  connected 
with  Scotland  l)v  marriage  only,  or  else  through  the  female 
line.  “John  Campbell  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  lived 
in  Scotland.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  James  Campbell, 
first  cousin  of  the  Duke  [sA]  of  Argyle  who  was  executed 
in  1685.  Sir  James’s  wife  was  a Mallace,  descended  from  a 
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])rotlier  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  married  a sister  of  King 
Rol)ert  the  Bruce.  John  Campbell  lived  in  Fife  for  a time, 
and  then  went  to  Ireland,”  where  he  and  his  immediate 
descendants  married  near  relatives  of  English  (and  perhaps 
other)  peers  of  the  highest  degree,  as  was  only  fitting  for  the 
heirs  of  such  a pedigree.  Then  they  went  to  America,  where 
a chapter  of  apparently  despised,  but  still  real  and  meritorious 
history  opens. 

These  scions  of  Scottish  families  came  to  take  refuge  in 
Ireland  on  various  accounts.  One,  we  are  assured,  had  firstly 
been  out  in  the  ’45  with  Prince  Charlie,  when  he  ‘‘took  a 
prominent  part  in  several  l)attles,”  and  “enjoyed  the  Prince’s 
particular  confidence,”  though,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  name 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  recording  both  of  friend  and.  bee. 
“ Afterwards,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
he  had  to  fiee  the  country,”  and  went  to  Ireland,  and  not  to 
a particularly  Protestant  part  of  it  either.  One  daring 

youth  went  straight  to  America  “ about  the  end  of  last 
century  or  the  beginning  of  this,  to  escape  the  religious 
persecutions  ” which,  we  are  told  at  the  same  time, 
were  then  rao^ino;  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  the  Kirk- 
Sessions  of  Scotland  were  active  then  in  a manner  in  which 
they  are  no  longer,  but  the  transgressors,  who  either  braved 
or  fled  before  their  censures,  are  not  known  to  have  pleaded 
conscience  for  either  their  fall  from  rectitude,  or  their  failure 
to  remove  the  scandal,  or  make  submission  to  their  Church. 

In  one  case  of  the  ancestral  flight  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland,  the  legends  clash  ; some  of  the  descendants  will 
have  it  that  the  cause  was  “religious  scruples,”  the  others 
have  “ always  believed  that  he  fought  a duel  with  another 
noble  in  the  huntino^-field,  and  was  unfortunate  enouoh  ” to 
kill  his  man,  a much  better  story,  now  that  your  valiant  or 
pious  ancestor  is  safely  dead  of  natural  causes,  and  can’t  be 
hanged  by  your  parricidal  chatter. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  simple  unpretend- 
ing truth  reposes  in  many  a family  tradition.  But  there  are 
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circumstances  that  war  against  the  credibility  of  some 
legends.  And  there  is  one  reason  why  these  hardy  Scots 
may  have  gone  to  Ireland,  which  is  never  even  suggested 
to  us,  and  which  is,  all  the  same,  quite  as  creditable,  and 
more  credible  than  anything  in  the  romances  which  their 
descendants  send  back  to  us.  John  Harrison's  book  on 
The  Plantation  of  Ulster  would  give  many  anxious  pedigree 
inquirers  in  the  States  a little  reading  which  is  interesting 
and  instructive,  both  in  its  text  and  its  many  references. 

Tliere  is  a form  of  self-love  which  prompts  a man  to  say 
he  has  come  down,  rather  than  risen  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  similarly  observed  of  modern  believers  in  re-incarnations 
of  souls,  that  however  humble  their  present  estate  may  be, 
yet  in  their  former  situations  they  were  all  tremendous 
swells.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  been  re-incarnated  without 
her  crown  ; and  when  two  of  her  re-incarnations  met  not  so 
long  ago  in  one  London  drawing-room,  they  enacted  a 
very  unqueenly  scene  between  them.  There  was  once 
a queen  of  Egypt  who  broke  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  She 
was  worse  than  naughty,  she  was  very  very  wicked  : she 
murdered  at  least  one  royal  consort,  and  it  is  thought 
that  she  only  ended  her  crimes  by  committing  suicide. 
That  was  some  thousands  of  years  B.c.,  still  she  was  a 
striking  figure  in  her  time.  Her  soul  now  resides  quietly 
in  England,  animating  the  frame  of  a private  gentle- 
man of  scarcely  middle  age,  very  English,  of  slight  figure, 
and  exceedingly  gentle  manners.  And  so  with  the  kind  of 
pedigree  hunter  which  is  now  under  consideration  ; however 
simple  aud  self-supporting  he  is  to-day  in  the  new  country, 
his  ancestors  in  the  old  place  were  all  grandees,  and  his  parti- 
cular forefather  was  romantic,  unpractical,  or  even  irrational. 

Ignorance  of  the  old  country,  its  history,  geography,  and 
conditions  of  life,  is  a fruitful  source  of  error  to  the  pious 
descendant  who  thinks  to  repeat  the  tale  he  himself  heard 
as  a boy,  mid  then  onl}^  imperfectly  understood.  A man 
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who  spells  Ills  name  Kamsey  is  prol^ably  of  English  extrac- 
tion, and  when  he  writes  clainiing  descent  from  the  noble 
house  of  Dalhousie,  you  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  add 
T ought  to  have  the  credit  of  moderation  in  not 
(Maiming  to  l)e  descended  from  your  distinguished  country- 
man Allan  Ramsay.”  Does  he  think  that  Allan  had  a crowd 
of  descendants  of  whom  we  have  no  account  1 Even  in  most 
parts  of  Scotland,  identity  of  surname  proves  nothing,  unless 
the  surname  is  peculiar  there,  or  unless  the  matter  l)elongs 
to  a time  when  the  country  was  more  sparsely  populated, 
and  when  surnames  were  newer.  But  the  proverb,  '‘A’ 
Cam’ells  are  no  sib  to  the  Didce,”  has  not  reached  the  ears 
of  everyone  who  claims  that  one  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
was  Scotch.  There  is  another,  perhaps  older,  form  of  the 
saying;  it  is  that  “A’  Stewarts  are  no  sil)  to  the  King.” 
'idiis  adage  is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  a gentleman 
whose  name  is  not  Scotch,  but  who  wrote  from  the  States  to 
some  Scottish  magazines  not  long  ago  to  say  that  one  of  his 
maternal  ancestors  was  a Stewart,  and  that  he  had  been  told 
that  when  a sovereign  ascended  the  throne  in  the  old 
country,  royal  officers  went  through  the  kingdom  examining 
the  pedigrees  of  all  the  Stewarts,  and  paying  each  genuine 
Stewart  a sum  of  money,  in  compensation  aj^parently  for  his 
not  being  made  king  ! It  is  a trifle  to  such  an  inquirer 
that  the  reigning  dynasty  is  not  the  house  of  Stuart. 

But  the  monkey  who  swaggered  to  the  dolphin  about  his 
cousins  the  Dardanelles  was  not  more  ignorant  and  preten- 
tious than  some  English-speaking  people  of  our  own ‘time.  A 
himily  party  made  its  way  into  the  Alanuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum  one  day,  and  announced  itself : — 
''  Our  name  is  Cutldaert.  We  have  been  to  Durham  to  see 
Saint  Cuthbert’s  tomb,  and  now  w^e  have  come  here  to  see 
his  ‘Gospels.’  In  fact,  we  have  determined  to  see  everything 
connected  with  our  distinguished  ancestor  l)efore  we  leave 
Europe  ! ” Now  of  all  the  Saints  I That  this  should  happen  to 
the  saint  Cuthbert,  who  scored  the  line  across  the  floor  of  his 
VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LVI.  P 
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church  to  keep  the  ladies  off  I All  intending  descendants  of 
this  saint  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  inci- 
dent in  his  life  which  impelled  him  to  draw  the  line  at  the  sex. 
They  will  find  the  story  in  the  pages  of  the  venerable  Bede. 

After  each  of  these  wonderful  tales  of  ancestry  come  the 
questions — how  ever  was  it  invented  ? and  how  on  earth 
was  it  ever  believed  ? Is  it  a piece  of  deliberate  fabrication  ? 
or  is  it  merely  another  case  of  the  three  black  crows  ? Of 
course  some  people’s  geese  are  always  swans  ; and  that  is  an 
exaggeration  both  of  quality  and  quantity.  The  psychology 
of  unconscious  and  semi-conscious  exaggeration  might  fill  an 
article  in  another  sort  of  magazine,  but  some  of  it  is  the 
result  of  the  most  benevolent  intentions  of  the  most  innocent 
people.  These  wish  merely  to  make  the  story  clearer ; — 
an  Argyle  Campbell  ” means,  of  course,  a Campbell  of  the 
house  of  Argyll,  a cousin  therefore  of  the  Duke — then,  why 
not  say  so?  And  so  this  story  grows.  Of  fabrication, 
too,  there  are  different  forms.  One  is  the  strictly  veracious 
statement,  the  formal  truth,  which  the  casuists  call  a 
material  lie,  or  which  is  framed  to  mislead.  When  Horne 
Tooke,  the  son  of  the  London  poulterer,  was  asked  by  the 
other  boys  at  Eton  what  his  father  was,  he  replied,  ‘‘An 
eminent  Turkey  merchant.”  The  phrase  was  then  but  a 
synonym  for  opulence.  Then  there  is  the  ignorant  or 

stupid  misconstruction.  Kobertson,  of  Brighton,  once 

exclaimed,  “ Ancestry  ! Are  we  not  all  descended  from  an 
old  gardener  who  lost  his  place  for  bad  behaviour  ? ” This 
witticism  has  been  known  to  mystify  the  foolish  for  perhaps 
only  a moment ; but  if  you  are  asked  how  far  your  family 
goes  back,  and  you  reply  that  you  are  come  of  an  apple- 
woman  whose  discretion  was  not  her  strong  point,  there 
are  people  who  will  be  set  a- thinking  of  Nell  Gwynn  and 
her  basket  of  oranges,  rather  than  of  Eve,  the  mother  of 
us  all ; and  the  story  of  your  family  may  return  to  you  in 
the  form  of  a lie  with  a circumstance  which  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  refute. 
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‘‘DEEDS  RELATING  TO  EAST  LOTHIAN." 

UNDER  this  title,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wallace- James,  author  of 
Charters  and  Writs  relating  to  the  Burgh  of 
' H adding t07i,  has  compiled  a ])ook  of  deeds  relating  to  tlie 
shire,  which  has  recently  come  under  our  notice — it  is  printed 
for  private  circulation  and  lias  an  instructive  a})pendix  of  notes 
with  additional  charter  information,  &c.  The  book  contains 
fifteen  items,  and  the  compiler  thinks  that,  save  in  perhaps 
one  case,  they  are  printed  nowhere  else.  Probably  he  is 
right.  One  or  two,  as  will  be  noticed,  appear  now  in 
Air.  Anderson’s  valuable  Gatalogue  of  Laing  Charters,  but 
there  only  precis  of  the  originals  are  given.  Tlie  collection 
includes  a charter  of  Alexander  111.,  one  by  the  mother  of 
W^illiam  the  Lion,  and  several  liy  other  historic  personages. 
The  mother  of  King  W^illiam — the  Countess  Ada’s  charter  is 
that  of  the  lauds  of  Elstanesford  ( Athelstaneford)  which  she 
{grants  to  Alexander  of  St.  Alartin.  The  charter  belono’s  to 
the  period  1153-78.  A precis  of  this  charter  now  forms 
No.  2 of  the  Laino'  Calendar.  It  is  sucyo-ested  that  Alexander 

O oO 

de  St.  Alartin  was  related  to  the  Countess.  The  surnames 
in  East  Lothian — St.  Alartin,  St.  Serf  (now  Sydserfi),  and 
St.  Clair  (now  Sinclair,  generally),*  seem  to  point  to  early 
delapidations  of  church  lands.  The  second  charter  is  a 
grant  of  half  the  lands  of  Smetoun  by  Ness  of  Loudon 
or  Lundres,  to  his  cousin,  Alan,  l)etween  1165  and  1214. 
Then  comes  a charter  of  the  lands  of  Gaiieton  and  Byres, 
which  adjoin  those  of  Athelstaneford,  were  once  Crown 
|)roperty,  and  now  came  ii^to  the  family  of  Lindsay 
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(a.d.  1233-41).  In  the  next  charter  (1252),  we  find 
Athelstaneford  in  the  handset  the  de  Montfords.  Following 
these,  we  find  a charter  by  James  the  Steward  (1285)  in 
favour  of  AVilliam  Preston  of  lands  in  the  village  of  Tranent. 
Alexander  de  Popil  grants  to  Gilbert  de  Chockburiie  two  ox- 
gates  of  land  in  Popil  (c.  1318)  Laing  Catalogue,  22.  Hugh 
de  Gourlay,  son  and  heir  of  Markle,  grants  his  brother 
twelve  acres,  &c.,  in  Linton,  about  1320  [Laing,  27).  There 
is  a Norman-French  charter  by  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  of 
date  20th  October,  1324,  conveying  ten  pounds  a year  and 
the  reversion  of  the  lands  of  Whitelaw  to  his  ‘filear  Bachelor,” 
Master  Kobert  de  Lauder,  younger.  Sir  Bobert  de  Lawedir, 
dating  “at  ye  Crag”  in  1434,  and  speaking  in  the 
vernacular,  grants  his  lands  in  the  east  and  west  gate 
of  North  Berwick  to  the  Lady  Altar  in  its  Parish  Kirk. 
George  of  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  &c.,  grants  to  Henry 
Ugyl  in  1374  his  land  of  Luckiesheil  in  Lammermoor. 
Then  follows  a document  of  a very  different  kind  ; it  is  a copy 
of  an  official  certification  given  by  the  deacons  of  the 
Hammermen,  the  Wriohts,  and  the  Masons  of  Edinburoh  in 
the  year  1532,  to  their  brother  craftsmen  of  Haddington, 
“ that  the  order  and  passag  in  the  processione  on  Corpus 
Christi  day  and  the  octarees  of  the  samyn,  and  all  utheris 
processionis  amang  the  said  craftis  within  the  said  burche 
[Edinburgh]  is  all  togidder  with  four  bauneris,  viz.  : — twa 
pertenying  to  the  said  Hamyrmen,  and  utheris  twa  pertenying 
to  the  said  Masonis  and  Wrychts,  equal  borne  befor  je  said 
craftismen.  And  the  said  brethir  of  craftismen  passes  thair- 
efter  in  otheiis  oixstaris  [arm  in  arm]  as  that  wer  brethir  of 
ane  craft.”  Next  to  this  quaint  document  comes  another  of 
the  same  year,  concerning  the  same  matter,  from  the  Provost, 
Bailies,  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  certifying  the 
“ loifaibill  us[e]  and  order”  observed  in  these  processions  ; 
that  the  Hammermen  pass  with  their  banners  immediately 
before  the  sacrament ; in  front  of  them,  and  second  from  the 
sacrament,  come  the  Beaters;  third,  the  AVeavers  and  Walkers; 
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fourth,  the  Tailors  ; fifth,  the  Shoemakers  ; sixth,  tlie  Skiiiuers 
jiiid  Furriers;  seventh,  tlie  BaiFers  ; eighth,  and  at  tlie  head 
of  the  procession,  the  Flesliers  and  Candleinakers.  The  next 
item  in  the  book  is  an  extract  from  an  action  of  clioosing 
Curators  in  the  Sheriff-Court  in  1562,  the  petitioner  being 
Isobell,  niece  and  heir  of  line  to  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the 
Mount.  After  this  comes  a notarial  instrument,  dated  at  the 
Kirk  of  Whitekirk,  9th  November,  1589,  recording  a protest 
that  Katherine  Carribber,  co-heiress  of  Carribber  of  that  Ilk, 
had  forfeited  the  double  and  single  avail  of  her  marriage  for 
non-appearance  at  that  church  that  day  at  the  summons  of 
the  disponee  of  her  marriage,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  to 
choose  a husband  from  the  gentlemen  there  in  attendance 
whom  he  offered  her,  namely,  Adam,  son  of  the  deceased 
William  Bothwell  of  Whiteside,  and  James  Sandilandis  of 
Gilleswelh  The  last  item  in  the  collection  is  the  record  of  a 
punishment  of  a ferocity  unusual  even  in  the  punishments  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  an  extract  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Sheriff-Court  which  sat  under  a commission  from  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  to  try  a bad  case  of  child  murder.  The 
woman  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  confess  her  crimes,  to 
exhume  her  murdered  child  with  her  own  hands,  and  then 
after  a second  confession  to  be  hanged;  after  which  her  arms 
which  were  to  be  cut  off'  at  the  elbows  and  stuck  up  in 
Haddington  and  Aberlady,  the  scenes  respectively  of  her 
conviction  and  her  crimes. 

This  book  is  by  no  means  tbe  first,  and  we  trust  will  lie 
by  no  means  the  last  of  Dr.  Wallace- James’s  contributions  to 
the  materials  of  the  History  of  the  East  of  Scotland. 
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A KEGISTER  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS, 
&c.,  WITHIN  THE  SCOTS  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
BRECHIN,  1796-1819.  KEPT  BY  Rev.  GEORGE 
STRATON. 

[Continued  from  ^mge  157.) 

1806. 

Jan.  27. — Cliristiau  Stratoii  was  this  day  Married  to  Mr. 
D.  Allardiee. 

Feb.  2. — At  Tea  wt.  Miss  Young’s  friends,  after  reading 

ye  Funeral  Service.  She  died  some  days 
before. 

,,  3. — At  Miss  N.  Y^oung’s  funeral. 

Mar.  12. — At  Tea  wt.  Mrs.  Sivewriglit.  * Read  ye  burrying 
Service  over  her  (second  ?)  Son  John. 

,,  13. — At  John  Sivewright’s  Burrying. 

April  27. — Mrs.  Gavine  died  this  day. 

,,  28. — This  morning  j\lr.  Robert  Gilles,  Mercht.,  Brechin, 

in  a lit  of  Lunacy,  put  an  end  to  his  Life. 
(Scored  through.)  Cut  his  own  throaL 

June  22. — Tliis  day  Baptized  a Child  to  Turner. 

July  11. — Ye  heaviest  Rain  and  loudest  Thunder  ever  was 
heard  in  this  Country,  or  any  where  in  my 
remembrance. 

Aug.  17. — This  day  when  eniplo}  ed  in  Church  in  ye  way 
of  my  duty,  Jean  Straton  my  youngest 
Daughter,  without  my  consent  or  knowledge, 
left  me  for  oood,  and  went  off  with  James 
Ctimeron,  Tenent  in  this  Neighbourhood,  a 
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young  mail  1 luive  no  good  opinion  of,  so  yt. 
she  may  be  said  to  disgrace  her  Connections, 
and  Beggar  herself,  and  lose  her  only  Parent’s 
countenance  for  ever. 

Oct.  21. — Dinn’d  myself  at  Esk  Mount,  and  Baptized  a 
Child  to  one  of  their  Servts. 

Dec.  13. — Mary  had  a Daughter  Early  on  the  12th,  and  has 
been  wt.  the  Child,  doing  well  since. 

,,  22. — Mary  Straton  had  a Daughter  Baptized  Georgina. 

1807. 

Eeb.  8. — This  day  Married  Jas.  ('?)  Morris,  Bookseller,  and 

S.  MacLaren  and  dined  wt.  them  at  Mr. 
Willson’s. 

,,  8. — Baptized  a Daughter  to  Downie  at  his  house.' 

April  16. — At  Tea  with  Miss  Allardice,  who  had  accts.  of 
her  Brother’s  death,  Alex.,  in  India.  Died  ye 
2 Novr.  last. 

May  !6.— At  Jas.  Young’s  Euneral. 

,,  29. — AVent  to  Arbroath  and  read  ye  Burying  Service 

over  ye  Corps  of  ye  Eevd.  Air.  Bruce  of  ye 
English  Chapel  there. 

June  2. — Alyself  at  Mr.  Bimi’s  Son’s  Funeral. 

July  6. — Alarried  Mary  Strachan,  daughter  of  Janies 

Strachan,  AV right,  to  a Baker. 

Sept.  6.  — Baptized  a Son  to  John  Henderson,  Gardener. 

Nov.  15. — Aiarried  Aliss  Dackers  to  Ogilvie  of  ye  Excise. 

,,  20.— Alyself  at  Airs.  Bob’s  Burrial  at  Brechin. 

Dec.  14. — Last  night  Alarried  Eliz.  Savage  (?)  with  AA^. 
Strachan  in  the  Militia. 

,,  20. — Alarried  one  of  Crab’s,  ye  AAdieelwright’s 

Daughters,  to  a Alilitia  Man,  in  her  Father’s 
house  in  ye  Tennements. 

1808. 

Jan.  17. — Called  for  Airs.  Strang  (?)  who  was  distressed  for  ye 
loss  of  a Brother. 
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1 808, 

Feb.  4. — Myself  at  a Burying  in  Brechin,  Alexr.  Baxter. 

,,  20. — Myself  at  a Funeral,  Geo.  Walker. 

Mar.  '1. — My  Servt.  has  got  himself  severely  wounded  l)y 
being  shot  at,  and  is  confined. 

„ 9. — Myself  at  the  Burying  of  James  Dacker,  Little 

Carcary. 

April  11. — Married  my  Servt.  Maid  this  Evening,  to  William 
Fitchet,  Weaver. 

June  5. — Had  notice  this  Eveuing,  of  Mr.  Reay’s  death  at 
Montrose,  10  last  night. 

G. — Mr.  Reay,  Clergyman  of  the  English  Chapel, 
Montrose,  died  about  10  o’clock  Saturday 
Eveniug  last,  by  the  effects  of  a second  or 
third  Parelitic  fitt,  a very  stout  man,  below  60 
years. 

9. — Was  this  day  attending  ye  Funeral  of  ye  Revd, 
Mr.  Reay  at  Montrose. 

July  17. — Baptized  a Child  to  W.  Strachan. 

Aug.  5. — 1 baptized  a Son  to  Jolin  Thomson,  Masson  in 
N.  Tenemt’s. 

Nov.  1. — To  be  married  to-morrow  to  Miss  Clerk. 

,,  2. — Set  out  for  Dunkeld,  and  took  wt.  me  my  Uncle 

Andrew,  who  with  my  l)rother  Syned  my 
Contract  of  Marriage,  and  was  present  at  the 
Marriage. 

,,  25. — This  day  George  Strachan  the  Gurrer(?)  died  this 

afternoon  in  Andrew  Kid’s,  by  the  Effects  of 
Shot  in  the  Neck  (Back  ?)  the  day  before,  he 
was  a sober  man,  and  lamented. 

,,  28. — At  Geo.  Strachan’s  funeral. 

Dec.  31. — Entered  into  a Matrimonial  connection  in  Novr. 

last  wt.  a Miss  Clerk,  flattering  myself  if  health 
Summury  of  Continues  to  us  both,  to  have  the  enjoym’ts.  of 
Year.  life  in  a more  comfortalJe  degree  than  in 
former  years,  and  my  situation  as  advanta- 
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o'eous  to  iiiv  Children,  as  if  no  such  thim>-  had 
ha})pened. 

1809. 

Jan.  14. — Myself  at  ye  interment  of  Mary  Daker,  wife  to 
Alexr.  Sivewright,  AVeaver. 

Mar.  10. — Attended  AAhlliam  Smith  s Funeral. 

June  13.^ — -AVas  this  day  at  Air.  Lyon’s  Funeral. 

Aug.  9. — Baptized  Two  Children  in  ye  Evening. 

Sept.  20. — At  ye  Burying  of  Alargaret  Sivewright. 

,,  25. — Alyself  at  Jas.  Bruce  AVife’s  Burying. 

Nov.  26. — Alyself  wt.  Mrs.  Spence  this  forenoon,  Alarried 
her  Servt.  Maid. 

Dec.  29. — Alyself  Baptizing  a Child  for  John  Henderson, 
Gardener,  this  day. 

1810. 

xVpril  1. — Set  out  this  Alorning  for  Alontrose,  to  do  duty  for 
Air.  Dodson  in  ye  Chapel  there,  and  to  Alarry 
him  to  Miss  Scot. 

April  23. — Alyself  engaged  in  ye  Chapel,  afternoon  at  ye 
Funeral  of  Turner’s  Son. 

June  11. — Was  at  ye  Burying  of  Aliss  C.  Dickson. 

Nov.  16. — Geo.  Murray,  Bookseller,  Montrose,  was  buried 
this  day,  has  left  a young  family.  Heard  this 
day  of  the  death  of  James  Strachan,  Surgeon, 
East  Indies. 

,,  30. — Attended  a Baptism  in  the  Under  Tenements,  a 
Child  of  Mrs.  Williamson’s,  Baker. 

Dec.  19.  — At  ye  funeral  of  Robt.  Burnet  who  lost  his  life  in 
ye  East  Alill  Dam,  2 days  l)efore. 

,,  31. — Alet  Mr.  Dakers  at  Tea,  informing  of  his  Alarriage. 

1811. 

Jan.  3. — Alyself  at  a Funeral.  Aliss  J.  Fergusson. 

Feb.  7. — Myself  in  Brechin  (read)  the  Burry ing  Service 
over  the  Corps  of  Airs.  AAhlliam  Allardice. 

,,  8. — Alyself  at  the  Funeral  of  Airs.  Allardice. 
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1811. 

Feb.  10. — Preached  a Funeral  Serm’n  on  acct.  of  Mrs.  W. 
Allardice’s  death. 

,,  28.- — Was  at  ye  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Gibb,  formerly  one  of 

my  own  hearers. 

Mar.  21. — Baptized  a Child  to  Turner,  a Son. 

April  30. — AVas  at  a Funeral,  Jack,  the  Wright,  died 
suddenly. 

May  9. — Read  ye  Funeral  Service,  Miss  Dickson. 

,,  10. — Attended  the  Funeral  of  Miss  Dickson. 

Aug.  2. — This  forenoon  Married  Miss  Smith,  W.  Drums,  to 
a Cuson  of  her  own,  in  presence  of  all  her 
friends. 

Oct.  3. — This  day  dinnkl  wt  Lieut.  Taylor  of  ye  Marines, 

. and  stay’d  ye  Evening.  Baptized  a Cbild,  or 
rather  Confirmed  the  Baptism  of  a Child  of  his, 
named  John. 

1812. 

Jan.  5. — ^This  day  Married  a Son  of  James  Arnot 
(Corns  ?)  a Sailor,  with  a girl  of  ye  name  of 
Finlay. 

May  28. — Myself  in  Brechin  at  Belly  Mitchell’s  Funeral. 

June  23. — AVas  this  forenoon  at  ye  Funeral  of  Jas.  Bruce, 
Ten’nts. 

Aug.  3. — Was  this  forenoon  at  ye  Funeral  of  Mr.  John 
Strachan’s  youngest  sister,  who  died  rather 
suddenly. 

15. — At  ye  Tnternit.  of  Ceo.  Hill’s  daughter. 

,,  29. — Had  a letter  from  Stirling  giving  an  account  of 

my  good  friend  Mr.  AV.  AA^ right  of  Barn’s  (?) 
death. 

Sept.  29. — Had  a letter  from"  Capt.  Biggar,  informing  of 
Mary  Straton  having  a Son,  and  Mother  and 

* Child  doing  well. 

Nov.  9. — Myself  at  the  Burrying  of  Thomas  Crab,  Wheel- 
wTight,  Tennements. 
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1812. 

Nov.  28. — Ye  Man  (servant,  probably  David  Webster)  at  liis 
Daughter’s  Ylarriage,  and  stay’d  ye  Evening. 

1813. 

Mar.  1. — Ye  Man  at  a Mai-riage. 

Aug.  22. — I Baptized  a Daughter  to  John  Thomson,  i\Iasson. 

Sept.  21. — Tills  day  Airs.  Sira  ton  had  the  accounts  of  her 
sister’s  death.  Airs.  Burden. 

Nov.  12. — Alyself  at  Miss  Hiek’s(?)  Funeral. 

,,  13. — -At  Air.  Fularton’s  funeral.  22nd  Currt.  Airs. 

Fnlarton,  his  AVife,  was  buried  liy  him. 

,,  22. — Alyself  attending  Airs.  Fularton’s  funeral. 

Dec.  9. — Letter  to-day,  informing  of  William  Straton, 

Pleasance,  Ednr.,  death. 

,,  11. — This  day  heard  of  my  Brother’s  wife’s  death,  wdi. 

happened  Thursday  last.  Sett  out  this  After- 
noon for  his  house  to  attend  the  funeral  on  Alon- 
day  nixt. 

,,  13. — This  day  Airs.  Straton  was  buried  in  the  Evening, 

her  Brother  Air.  Hagg-art,  carried  her  Two 

Children  with  him  to  Dunkeld,  to  be  educated, 
it  is  swpposd,  at  his  Expence,  my  Brother  in 
very  great  distress  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and 
his  Children  Ijeing  so  suddenly  taken  from  him. 

1814. 

Jan.  1. — This  afternoon  Christv  Straton  had  a daughter. 

,,  G. — I heard  this  day  of  the  death  of  a half  Sister  at 

Perth.  (In  margin)  Sarah. 

,,  10.^ — Was  at  ye  funeral  of  a brother  of  Alorris  ye 

bookseller. 

,,  22. — This  day  attended  the  funeral  of  Air.  J.  Strachan’s 

Sister. 

Feb.  12.— Attended  John  Burnet  Funeral. 

,,  18. — Alyself  in  Brechin  and  Baptized  a Child  for 

Christy  Straton,  ye  Child’s  name,  Alarg’ret 
Graham,  meant  for  the  Child’s  Grandmother. 
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1814. 

Feb.  25.  — Myself  at  Brechin  at  ye  funeral  of  Mr.  Turners 
Child,  a fine  boy. 

May  ^G. — The  Servant’s  only  Son,  a promising  young  man, 
died  this  afternoon.  (In  margin)  David's  only 
Son. 

,,  28. — Ye  Serv’t.  hurrying  his  only  Son. 

Dec.  31. — Was  in  Tenem’ts  at  the  funeral  of  Man^aret  Fife, 
one  of  my  hearers. 

1815. 

Feb.  17. — Baptized  a Child  to Caldwell. 

May  21. — Baptized  a Daughter  to  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
Nursery  Gardner. 

„ 28. — Baptized  a Son  to  Mr.  Turner. 

June  14. — Attended  ye  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  mother 
to  Mrs.  John  Henderson. 

July  27. — This  afternoon  heard  of  Provost  Molleson’s  death. 

Aug.  2. — This  day  was,  at  the  funeral  of  Provost  Thom’s 
Molleson. 

„ 27.— Jlr.  James  Smith,  iMercht.,  died  this  forenoon, 

making  a great  l)lank  in  his  family  ; com]Jain- 
ing  much  for  a long  time,  a favourite  of 
mine. 

,,  3 1. — Myself  reading  the  Imrying  Service  over  ye  Corps 

of  James  Smith. 

Se|)t.  1. — Attended  Mr.  eJas.  Smith’s  Funeral. 

Nov.  9. — Heard  this  day  yt.  iMrs.  Ferrier,  Ednr.,  has  got 
another  Son. 

24. — Letter  this  D.  from  Mr.  R.  Graham,  and  another 
from  Air.  Torry,  Stirling,  wanting  ye  Register 
of  Broom’s  (?)  Bapt. 

Dec.  11. — This  day  heard  of  i\lr.  John  Spence’s  death,  on  ye 
road  between  Brechin  and  his  house. 

,,  13. — iMyself  went  from  this  to  Canterland  (?)  Lodge, 

read  ye  Burriing  office  over  Mr.  John  Spence’s 
Corps,  and  after  attend  ye  funeral  to  Brechin. 
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1816. 

Feb.  23.— Marrd.  for  the  2nd  time  Margt.  Bruce,  wt.  Jas. 
Spedie,  Smith. 

Mar.  11. — Heard  that  Mrs.  Millmrii’s  Son  was  drowned  on 
his  way  to  London.  (In  margin)  Dr.  Millmrn. 

May  16. — On  Tuesday  (?)  last  had  a Letter  from  my  Brother 
informing  of  Mr.  Ilaggart’s  Death  two  days 
before,  and  asking  me  and  Mr.  Allardice  to  go 
there  to  his  Funeral,  to  happen  on  this  day  or 
to-morrow. 

,,  24. — Myself  marrying  a Coupil  in  ye  Tenements. 

JiUK',  3. — Myself  read  ye  Funeral  Service  and  was  at  ye 
Burrying  of  Mrs.  Straton  (?)  sister  to  Mr. 
John  Strachan,  Tenements. 

,,  17. — Had  a letter  a few  days  ago,  from  Mr.  R.  Graham, 

giving  an  acct.  of  the  death  of  his  Brother,  Capt. 
John  Graham,  on  his  way  home  from  India,  an 
excellent  Young  Man,  justly  a great  favourite 
of  mine. 

,,  23. — This  day  Married  Dr.  Redie  (?)  and  Miss  M.  Lvon, 

from  ye  West  Indies. 

July  1. — This  afternoon  heard  of  ye  death  of  Dr.  Redie  (?) 

married  on  the  23  of  last  month. 

,,  5. — This  day  attend  ye  funeral  of  Doctor  Redie  (?)  who 

was  Married  on  ye  23d.  of  last  month,  dinn’d 
wt  ye  Company,  and  at  Tea  with  Mrs.  Redie  (?) 
who  is  lamented  by  all,  ye  Dr.’s  Father  and 
]\  I other  and  ye  friends  were  there. 

,,  1 6. — This  day  had  a Letter  informing  of  my  LTncle 

Andrew’s  death,  he  was  this  day  buried. 

Aug.  3. — Self  at  ye  Burrying  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  Arbroath. 

(In  Margin)  Mrs.  MAllson. 

,,  19. — Read  ye  funeral  Service  in  ye  Chapel,  Montrose, 

over  ye  Corps  of  Mrs.  Dodgson’s  youngest  Son. 

Nov.  15. — Was  in  Brechin  at  a Funeral. 

Dec.  9.  -A  Coupil  Married  this  Evening. 
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1817. 

Jan.  9. — This  D.  (^bristian  Stratoii,  my  Daughter,  has  got 

another  daughter,  she  and  Child  are  doing 
well. 

Feb.  9. — Baptized  a Daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allardice, 

in  their  own  house  Ijefore  several  of  their 
friends.  Ye  Child’s  name  is  Mary  Isahell 
Spence. 

A ar.  19. — IMyself  at  i\liss  Allardice’s,  performing  ye  funeral 
Service  over  ye  Corps  of  her  Sister,  Miss  IMary. 

,,  20. — Miss  IM.  Allardice  was  buried,  I was  not  there, 

being  unable. 

Se})t.  1. — iUyself  at  ye  Baker’s  Child’s  buriiig, 

,,  2. — Was  at  John  Thomson’s  Son’s  funeral. 

,,  28. — (Bead)  ye  funeral  Service  over  Miss  Helen 

Sivewright. 

Oct.  1. — This  davat  the  funeral  of  Miss  Helen  Sivewright. 

,,  5. — This  day  preached  a funeral  Sermon  upon  Miss 

Helen  Sivewright’s  death. 

Dec.  17.  — 1 was  at  a funeral  of  Mr.  Sington’s  daughter  on 

O O 

iMonday  last. 

1818. 

Jan.  24. — Attended  ye  funeral  of  Decon  Cralj. 

Feb.  18. — Ye  Man  at  a funeral  afternoon. 

20. — To  Brichin  to  Baptize  a Son  to  MTlliam  Turner. 

25. — Yesterday  got  notice  poor  Jean  Straton’s 
Husband’s  death,  wh.  happened  in  France  (?)  ye 
beginning  of  this  i\lonth. 

April  2.  — Called  this  forenoon  for  Mr.  J.  Mustard  and  his 
wife  for  ye  first  time  since  their  Mafriage. 

,,  24. — This  day  baptized  Mr.  D.  Allardice’s  Son,  David. 

Aug.  2. — This  day  got  notice  of  Miss  Spence’s  death. 

G. — AA  as  this  day  reading  ye  funeral  service  over  Miss 
Spence. 

.31. — This  day  had  accts.  of  Bobt.  Graham,  Esqr’s.  death 
at  Rednock  house.  Aly  l)est  and  most  sincere 
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friend,  a great  los8  to  myself  and  family  and  to 
many  others. 

(In  Margin)  Robt.  Graham,  Esqr.,  a wortliy 
Character. 

Dec.  6. — Ye  Chapel  \u  mourning  for  ye  (jueen,  ye  meml)ers 
disatisjied  tvith  one  another. 

,,  20. — In  ye  Tenements,  baptizing  a Child. 

,,  27. — Baptized  a Child  in  ye  afternoon. 

1819. 

Jan.  2. — Burry ing  Robt.  Davidson,  Senr. 

,,  12. — Mrs.  Straton  and  Self  in  Brichin,  Baptizing  a Son 

to  Mr.  Tipton. 

July  31. — At  Mr.  Sington’s  Funeral,  a young  man  regreted, 
he  died  in  a fevour,  a Surgeon  esteemd. 

(In  Alargin)  Dr.  Sington,  Surgeon. 

Aug.  29. — This  day  baptized  a Child  from  Montrose. 

Oct.  25. — This  day  Mrs.  Allardice  had  another  Daughter, 
doing  well  Avt.  the  Child. 

Dec.  2. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allardice  had  a Child  Baptizd  here, 

iiamed  Christian  Jean. 

R.  Barclay- A LLAUDicE. 


jI5etoo  Jl^otes; 

Burntisland  Charters. 

The  Burntisland  Town  Council  have  consigned  the  original  charters  of  the 
burgh  into  the  custody  of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  for  safe  keeping. 
These  charters  were  granted  by  King  James  V.,  James  VI.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  II. 

Export  of  Grecian  Antiques. 

A new  law  has  recently  come  into  force  in  Greece  respecting  antiqui- 
ties, by  which  export  of  these  objects  to  foreign  countries  is  absolutely 
forbidden.  An  exception  is  made  by  the  Hellenic  Government  in  the  case 
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of  specified  objects  intended  for  the  National  Museums  of  other  countries, 
and  which  the  Hellenic  Government  may  have  declared  to  be  of  no  value 
to  Greece. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. 

At  this  Society’s  January  meeting,  Professor  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  read 
a paper  entitled  “Joannes  Matthseus  and  his  Be  Rerum  Inventor  i- 

bus  and  in  March,  Mr.  Reginald  S.  Faber  read  a paper  on  “The  Early 
European  Press  in  India,”  and  Dr.  Archibald  Constable  read  another  on 
“T1  le  Princess  Mary  of  England’s  French  Grammar,  by  Gilles  du  Guez, 
generally  known  as  Giles  Dewes.” 

Stirling  Onildry  Records. 

The  Stirling  Guildry,  a very  old  incorporation,  propose  to  issue  a volume 
of  extracts  from  their  records,  which  go  back  to  1592,  and  contain  many 
entries  illustrative  of  Guild  management,  burgh  trade,  and  social  life  in  the 
olden  time,  d’he  editor,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook,  is  to  sup[)ly  an  introduction, 
which  will  comprise  a life  of  John  Cowane,  the  most  famous  of  the  long  line 
of  Deans  of  Guild,  and  a history  of  Cowane’s  Hospital,  kc.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Shearer,  Bookseller,  Stirling,  a Guild-brother,  is  the  publisher. 

The  Douce  Bequest  to  the  British  Museum. 

A good  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  literary  circles  to  know 
the  contents  of  the  box  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
by  Mr.  F.  Douce,  the  anticpiary,  in  1831,  on  condition  that  it  was  not  to 
be  opened  till  January,  1900.  It  is  stated  that  the  box  was  duly  opened 
at  a meeting  of  the  Trustees,  and  found  to  contain  a large  assortment  of 
])aj)ei  s,  most  of  them  of  very  little  public  interest  or  importance,  and  chiefly 
relating  to  arclijeological  subjects.  No  doubt  some  more  detailed  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  will  be  made  public  by  the  Trustees. 

Sale  of  an  Ancient  Castle. 

The  Dundas  Castle  estate,  which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the 
property  of  the  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dundas,  has  been  sold  by 
Mr.  James  Russell  to  Mr.  Stewart  Clark,  merchant  in  Paisley,  at  the 
price  of  £135,000.  Mr.  Russell  paid  a much  larger  })rice  for  it  some 
twentv-five  years  ago,  and  has  spent  a great  deal  of  money  upon  it  in  effect- 
ing substantial  improvements.  The  last  Dundas  laird  removed  a great 
part  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of  his  race,  by  blasting,  to  make  room  for 
portions  of  the  new  mansion-house,  which  he  was  then  building. 

Archceological  Discovery. 

An  interesting  archseological  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  extensive  excavations  which  are  now  being  conducted  on  the  site  of 
Carrington  House  in  Whitehall,  whei’eon  the  new  War  Office  buildings 
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are  shortly  to  be  erected.  The  foundations  of  the  old  uiansioii  are  being 
removed,  and  about  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  the  remains  of 
several  clearly-defined  and  well-built  roads  have  been  laid  bare,  the 
direction  of  which  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  toj)ogra})hy  of  this 
])art  of  Whitehall  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 

A Romantic  Scottish  Peerage  Case. 

Mr.  John  Gordon,  Schoolmaster,  Kirkcudbright,  says  he  is  Viscount 
Kenmure,  of  Kenmure  Castle,  New  Galloway,  and  in  a few  weeks  his 
story,  which  has  a Crockett-like  dash  of  steel,  fire,  and  poison,  will  be 
unfolded  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  tale  is  of  a wicked  ancestress  who 
married  a footman,  tried  to  burn  the  Castle,  stole  the  deed  box,  hired 
masked  men  to  slay  the  rightful  heir,  and,  failing,  gave  him  the  poisoned 
cup  at  a feast.  The  rightful  heir  had  no  son,  and  Mr.  Cordon  proves  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  he  is  none  other  than  the  Viscount, 

A rchceological  Treasure. 

The  Naples  Museum  has  just  bought  from  the  De  Frisco  family,  for  the 
sum  of  ,£600,  two  magnificently-executed  silver  statuettes  representing 
Venus  Aphrodite  and  Isis,  together  with  a silver  serpent  and  a silver 
crescent,  which  were  recently  found  near  Scafati.  According  to  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  Alorning  Post,  they  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
some  wealthy  Pompeian  family  which  was  overwhelmed  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  silver  statuette  of  Isis  is  particularly  import- 
ant, because  it  is  the  first  ever  found  holding  the  symbols  of  the  attributes 
of  the  goddess — an  oar  and  an  ear  of  corn.  On  the  head  is  a lotus  flower. 

Pi'e- Reformation  Chalices. 

A remarkable  story  of  the  high  price  {>aid  for  old  silver  occurred  not 
long  ago  in  London.  The  furniture  from  a mansion  in  Rutland  Cate  had 
been  removed  for  sale  to  some  central  rooms,  and  only  the  common  things 
had  been  left.  But  inside  a cupboard  three  old  silver  ‘‘cups”  were  found 
stored  away,  and  a dealer  who  saw  them  at  the  view  offered  £100  each  for 
them.  The  auctioneer,  by  the  advice  of  an  expert  who  valued  them  at 
£700,  declined  to  sell  them  privately,  and  they  eventually  made  ,£1000  at 
a public  sale,  which  worked  out  at  £75  an  ounce.  It  then  transpired  that 
the  so-called  “ cups  ” were  Pre-Reformation  chalices. 

Antiquarian  Discovery  at  Barroio. 

During  excavations  at  Furness  Abbey  an  interesting  historical  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  Four  feet  below  the  present  level,  in  the  sacristy 
east  of  the  north  transept,  an  early  Norman  apsidal  chapel  was  laid  bare, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Cistercians  before  the  great 
abbey  was  erected.  A large  area  of  bones  of  human  beings  was  also  found, 
the  remains  being  mostly  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  considei  ing 
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that  tliey  had  been  buried  over  400  years.  One  skeleton  v/as  that  of  a 
man  over  six  feet,  and  the  skulls  were  remarkable  for  great  thickness. 
The  chapel  walls  were  found  to  be  from  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

Old  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Plate. 

Tlie  silver  Mess  Plate  which  belonged  to  the  Edinburgh  troop  of  the 
now  long-ago  disbanded  Mid-Lotliian  Yeomanry  has  reposed  for  more  than 
lialf  a century  in  the  vaults  of  the  Royal  Bank  at  Dalkeith. 

Tlie  Challenge  Plate  of  the  Advocates’  Company,  once  the  premier 
com])any  of  the  Queen’s  Edinburgli  is  scattered.  A silver  Bugle  is  in  the 
charge  of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Q.E.R.V.B.  A Cup  is  retained  by 
the  member  of  the  company  who  won  it  at  the  last  competition  for  it  that 
ever  took  place,  and  the  Challenge  Shield  is  said  to  be  lost. 

Doubtless  these  are  not  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  in  Scotland . 

An  Ancient  Cahinet. 

]\[any  years  ago,  when  a lady  was  diiving  past  a cottage  in  the  Blair- 
gowrie district,  she  observed  standing  near  the  door  a cabinet  of  an  unique 
character.  Being  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  article,  she  stopped 
her  carriage,  entered  the  cottage,  and  ultimately  purchased  the  cabinet. 
The  tenant  of  the  cottage  was  an  old  woman,  whose  husband  had  at 
one  time  been  butler  to  Eox  Maule.  At  the  time  of  the  latter’s  death 
a number  of  articles  which  had  belonged  to  him  were  sold,  including 
tlie  cabinet,  or  dower  chest,  as  it  was  called.  The  butler  had  frequently 
heard  Eox  IMaule  observe  that  it  had  belonged  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  the 
fact  that  his  master  set  great  store  on  it  during  his  life  led  him  to  become 
the  purchaser.  This  interesting  piece  of  furniture  was  recently  sold  by 
public  auction  in  Dundee. 

Archceological  Discoveries  in  Paisley  Ahhey. 

The  work  of  excavation  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  Paisley 
Abbey  is  being  carried  on  daily,  and  several  interesting  discoveries  of 
archasological  interest  have  been  made  during  these  operations.  Among 
these  are  two  finely  chiselled  stones,  5 feet  8 inches  by  1 foot  10  inches, 
which  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  of  the  west  pier  of  the 
tower,  lying  side  by  side  in  a bed  of  sand.  On  the  face  of  each  are  elabor- 
ately carved  crosses,  which  are  so  well  preserved  that  they  might  be  passed 
ofi‘  as  recent  work,  though  they  must  be  at  least  600  years  old.  Built  into 
the  walls  are  carved  jamb  mouldings,  fragments  of  finely-moulded  bases  and 
capitals,  aud  these,  if  not  also  the  above-mentioned  stones,  it  is  thought, 
must  have  been  part  of  the  ancient  monastery,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
Abbey  now  stands. 
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A Confusion  of  Churches. 

Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Preface  to  the  new 
volume  of  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  corrects  a 
somewhat  curious  error  which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  supposed  that  the  East  and  West  Churches  in  Stirling 
in  which  he  did  penance  for  the  death  of  his  father,  whereas-  they  really 
constitute  the  ancient  Parish  Church — the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or 
were  the  Church  of  the  Grey  friars  founded  by  James  IV.  in  1494,  and 
Rude  Kirk.  The  Greyfriars  Church,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
High  School,  was  entirely  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  It  was  in  this 
church,  as  the  Douglas  Papers  show,  that  the  Earl  of  Arran  made  his 
famous  recantation.  One  of  its  bells,  with  an  inscription  consisting  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Angel’s  salutation  to  Mary,  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  and  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  older  church,  where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen,  the  finest  of  the  peal,  and  forming  an  actual  link  between  the  Parish 
Church  and  the  Greyfriars — between  the  old  form  of  religion  and  the 
new. 

The  Late  James  Macdonald,  LL.D. 

On  7th  February,  Scotland  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  archasologists, 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Macdonald.  Dr,  Macdonald  was  born  at 
Pluscarden  in  1826,  In  1849,  he  became  Master  of  English  in  the  Elgin 
Academy  ; in  1862,  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Ayr  Academy,  and 
about  1883,  became  Rector  of  Kelvinside  Academy,  Glasgow,  a post  which 
he  held  till  advancing  years  induced  him  to  retire  finally  from  educational 
work.  Throughout  his  whole  professional  career,  as  well  as  after  his  retire- 
ment, Dr.  Macdonald  found  time  for  extensive  arch£eological  pursuits,  both 
as  an  investigator  and  an  author.  During  his  mastership  at  Elgin  he  made 
a learned  and  valuable  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Burghead,  and  subse- 
quently, on  his  becoming  resident  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  he  made  him- 
self a specialist  in  rlie  study  of  the  Roman  remains  there.  He  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  who  conducted 
the  recent  great  excavations  at  Birrens  and  Ardoch,  and  it  is  only  now,  in 
another  column,  that  some  of  his  most  important  work  on  the  Antonine 
Wall,  for  the  Glasgow  Archmological  Society  falls  to  be  noticed.  He  was 
an  office  bearer  of  these  and  other  learned  societies,  Rhind  Lecturer  in 
1897,  and  since  1873  an  LL.D,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Society  of  Scottish  Ayitiqu.aries. 

Among  the  communications  which  the  Society  has  recently  received 
are  an  account  of  the  Excavation  of  the  Roman  Site  of  Camelon,  near 
Falkirk,  undertaken  by  the  Society,  1899-1900 — (1)  General  History  of 
the  place,  by  Dr.  D.  Christison.  (2)  Account  of  the  Excavations,  and 
description  of  the  Plans,  by  Mr.  Mungo  Buchanan.  (3)  Notices  of  the 
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Pottery,  Bronze,  and  other  Articles  discovered  during  the  Excavations,  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Anderson.  Notice  of  a Cup-marked  Boulder,  called  the 
Saj  (li'^orone,  or  Stone  of  the  Heel,  near  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  Forts  of  Kincardine,  Forfar,  aud  Perth,  by 
Dr.  Christison.  Notes  (1)  on  an  Ancient  Interment  recently  dis- 
covered at  The  Leithies ; (2)  a Kitchen  Midden  at  the  Rhodes  Links ; and 
(3)  a Cist,  with  an  IJrn  of  drinking-cup  type,  near  the  West  Links,  North 
Berwick,  by  Dr.  James  T.  Richardson.  The  Scottish  De  Quencjs  of 
Fawside  and  Leuchars.  {Sujoplementary  Notes),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bain. 
Report  on  Stone  Circles  in  Kincardineshire  and  Aberdeenshire,  obtained 
under  tlie  Gunning  Fellowship,  by  Mr.  Fred.  R.  Coles.  Notes  on  James 
Fifth’s  Towers,  Holyrood  Palace,  by  Mr.  John  Sinclair.  Supplementary 
Notes  on  the  Scottish  De  Quencys,  by  Mr.  William  AV.  Ireland. 

A Medicevcd  City. 

One  of  the  most  wonderfully  preserved  of  medieval  cities  is  Famagusta 
in  Cyprus.  In  history  it  is  memorable  as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
Venetian  influence  in  the  Levant,  and  for  its  magnificent  defence  by 
Bragadino  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Mustafa  Pasha  in 
1571;  and  in  fiction  as  the  place  in  which  Othello  killed  Desdemona, 
But  according  to  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  it  will  not  exist  much  longer  unless 
something  is  done  to  stop  the  vandalism  of  the  few  natives  who  still  inhabit 
its  ruins.  Port  Said  may  he  said  to  be  built  out  of  its  stones,  which  are 
carried  across  to  Egypt  in  little  two-masted  lighters.  The  old  Venetian 
carvings  of  lions,  angels,  and  saints,  are  roughly  knocked  off  to  square  the 
stones,  and  now  an  ev^en  more  complete  destruction  is  contemplated.  The 
walls  of  the  city  are  still  standing  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  take  their  materials  to  build  a small  harbour  for  coast- 
ing steamers.  A new  quay  will  be  built,  upon  which  a tramway  will  run, 
to  connect  the  landing  stage  with  a village  about  a mile  and  a-half  to  the 
south  of  the  city.  The  old  sea  castle  in  which  the  tragedy  of  Othello  was 
enacted  still  stands  with  its  four  round  towers,  but  it  will  be  blown  up  to 
serve  as  ballast. 

The  Ground  >Sloth — Is  it  Extinct  ? 

There  have  been  placed  on  view  at  the  Natural  History  Aluseum  at 
South  Kensington  the  remains  of  the  supposedly  extinct  ground  sloth,  the 
recent  discovery  of  which  in  a cavern  in  South  Patagonia  has  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  scientific  circles.  The  remains  consist  of  the  skin, 
portions  of  the  skull,  and  other  bones.  They  were  found  by  Dr.  Rudolf 
Hauthal,  of  the  La  Plata  Museum,  and  they  have  been  sent  over  to  this 
country  on  instructions  from  the  director.  Dr.  F.  Moreno,  who  is  now  in 
London,  and  who  has  deposited  them  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  so 
that  naturalists  here  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  remark- 
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able  remains.  Added  interest  is  lent  to  the  discovery  of  these  objects  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  found  in  association  with  remains  of  man  and 
horse;  while  experts  who  have  closely  examined  the  skin  are  convinced 
that  it  was  evidently  removed  from  the  carcase  by  man.  The  holes  in  the 
air-chambers  of  the  roof  of  the  skull  seem  to  have  been  made  by  battering 
by  man,  and  the  right  occi])ital  condyle  is  cut  by  some  sharp  instrument. 
This  evidence,  of  course,  goes  to  show  that  this  large  ground  sloth,  which 
we  have  always  believed  to  be  an  ‘‘antediluvian  animal,”  must  have  existed 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  may  even  be  alive  at  the  present  day. 

Discovery  of  Historical  Documents  in  Paris. 

Two  considerable  discoveries  of  historical  documents  have  been  made 
almost  simultaneously  in  two  independent  departments  of  the  State  archives 
— (writes  the  Paris  coiTes[)ondent  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette).  The  patient 
explorers  who  rummage  year  in  and  year  out  among  the  tons  of  old  papers 
hoarded  by  the  Domains  De[)artment  have  come  upon  treasnre-trove  to  the 
extent  of  3000  volumes  of  classiBed  documents,  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  thought  that  all  the  documents  of  this 
age  in  the  care  of  the  department  had  been  destroyed  by  lire  during  the 
Commune.  The  fact  that  a matter  of  3000  volumes  could  lie  hid  amid  the 
dusty  collections  of  the  department  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  mass  of 
papers  that  have  accumulated  in  rather  less  than  thirty  years.  Another 
800  odd  volumes  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Registration  Depart- 
ment. All  these  documents  have  still  to  be  examined  in  iletail,  but  a first 
glance  at  them  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  many  of  them  are  of  great 
historical  interest,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  topography  of  old 
Paris,  and  with  t-lie  history  of  many  of  the  famous  buildings  of  the  capital. 
The  choicest  find  that  has  been  made  so  far  relates,  however,  to  the  famous 
beauty,  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  and  consists  of  the  original  of  her  will,  dated 
1694,  and  signed  “Anne  Delanclos.” 

Sales  of  Books  and  MSS. 

On  3rd  March,  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & Hodge,  London,  sold 
some  valuable  and  interesting  books  and  MSS.,  among  which  were  the 
following: — Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Novels,  first  edition,  uncut,  1817-29, 
£25  ; the  first  Edinburgh  edition  of  Burns’  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  uncut,  1787,  £22,  15s.  ; the  original  Rolls  of  the  Daily  Ex[)enses 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  Royal  House  of  Prance,  1552-94, 
£8,  15s.;  Moiiipennie’s  “‘The  Abridgement  or  Summarie  of  the  Scots 
Chronicles,  with  a true  Chionologie  of  all  their  Kings,  their  Reignes, 
Deaths,  and  Burials,  from  Fergusius,  the  First  King  of  Scotland,  untill 
his  Royall  Majestic,  now  happily  B.aigning  over  all  Great  Britain  and 
Irelanrl,  with  a true  description  of  the  whole  Realme  of  Scotland,  its 
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Cities,  Townes,  Abbies,  Fortes,  Castles,  &c.,  with  the  rare  second  part  in 
black  letter,  a Short  Description  of  the  Western  lies  of  Scotland  . . . 
also  thQ  lies  of  Orkenay  and  Shetland,’  in  one  voh,  1612,  apparently  one 
of  the  copies  specially  bound  for  the  King  as  presents  to  the  newly  created 
order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,”  £10,  10s.;  a series  of  20  autograph 
letters  of  Lord  Nelson,  written  mostly  to  his  friend  Lord  Hood,  during  the 
Siege  of  Toulon,  1794,  £140.  Some  of  the  letters  were  signed  ‘‘Horatio 
Nelson”  in  full,  and  written  with  the  right  hand  ; and  others  were  either 
unsigned  or  signed  “Nelson  and  Bronte,”  with  his  left  hand. 

Earhj  Cremation  in  Shetland. 

The  Bev.  David  Johnstone,  parish  minister  of  Quarff,  Shetland,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Scotsman: — A crofter  residing  in  this  parish  began  recently 
to  remove  a mound  which  encroached  upon  his  cultivated  land.  About 
eighteen  inches  beneath  the  surface  his  pick  struck  upon  a stone 
slab,  svhich  on  being  lifted,  disclosed  a stone-lined  chamber,  in  which  were 
found  a skull  and  a bowl-shaped  vessel,  apparently  made  of  stone  or  clay. 
A further  clearing  away  of  the  material  of  which  the  mound  is  formed 
brought  to  light  more  of  these  stone-lined  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
another  bowl  was  found,  but  no  human  remains,  and  on  raising  the  cover 
of  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  smaller  chambers,  a jar  or  urn  was 
discovered,  which  was  full  of  ashe.s.  The  bowl-shaped  vessels  are  much 
dilapidated,  but  this  urn  is  perfect-,  and  seems  to  be  made  of  clay.  It  is 
])i’obable  that  as  the  excavations  go  on  more  chambers  will  be  unearthed. 
Idle  mound  appears  to  be  artificial,  as  it  does  not  consist  of  the  black, 
peaty  soil  of  the  surrounding  land,  but  of  gravel  similar  to  that  found  on 
the  sea-beach  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  There  are  two  other 
mounds  about  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the  one  in  question,  which  by 
their  formation  might  lead  one  to  think  that  they  also  cover  sepulchral 
chambers.  It  is  generally  admitted,  I believe,  that  even  as  far  back  as  the 
Stone  Age  the  dead  were  disposed  of  by  cremation.  Has  this  Shetland 
crofter  discovered  the  burial-place  of  people  who  lived  in  some  pre-historic 
era  1 

Archceological  Survey  of  India, 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  writes  : — “ The  progress  of 
the  Archceological  Survey  of  India,  so  often  arrested  since  its  wise  creation 
by  Lord  Canning  some  forty  years  ago,  seems  once  more  to  have  received 
a stimulus.  Having  personally  inspected  the  principal  ancient  monuments 
of  Northern  India,  Lord  Curzon  assured  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting  recently,  that  he  would  faithfully  guard  the  priceless 
treasure-house  of  art  and  learning  committed  to  his  care,  for  a few  years  at 
any  rate.  This  survey  has,  in  the  past,  been  identified  with  Scottish 
scholars,  whose  services  His  Excellency  eulogised.  Its  virtual  founder  was 
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General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  of  tlie  old  Bengal  Engineers,  one  of 
the  four  remarkable  sons  of  Allan  Cunningham,  poet  and  sculptor. 
Having  well  discharged  the  duty  of  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  of  Bombay 
Province,  Dr.  James  Burgess,  C.I.E.,  now  a citizen  of  Edinburgh,  was 
appointed  his  successor.  A third  scholar,  engineer,  and  draughtsman  of 
the  same  type  is  needed  to  reorganise  the  work  neglected  of  late.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Lord  Curzon  will  find  a British  officer  fitted  to  carry  out  the 
programme,  architectural  and  epigraphic,  which  he  has  publicly  sketched. 
His  criticism  of  the  “ whitewash  ” tolerated  by  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  ancient  temples  and  palaces  of  India,  which  we  have  used  as  barracks, 
storerooms,  and  even  Christian  churches,  was  most  refreshing.  With  a 
little  money,  competent  scholars  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  archaeologists 
mentioned,  achieve  remarkable  results,  historical  and  literary,  as  well  as 
artistic.  Lord  Curzon  is  determined  to  assert  most  definitely  what  he 
justly  described  as  the  Imperial  responsibility  of  the  Government  in  respect 
to  the  antiquities  of  India. 

Excavations  in  Greece. 

On  the  1st  of  March  Professor  C.  Waldstein,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  delivered,  at  the  Boyal  Institution, 
the  first  of  three  lectures  on  “ Recent  Excavations  at  the  Argive  Herieum.’' 
The  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Argive  Hera,  or  Juno,  as  the  Romans  calhd 
her,  was,  he  said,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Argive  plain, 
between  the  ancient  cities  of  Mycenm  and  Tiryns  and  opposite  the  city  of 
Argos.  It  was  built  by  Eupolemus,  420  b.c.,  and  contained  the  famous 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  by  the  sculptor  Polycleitus.  The 
merit  of  having  identified  the  site  lay  with  General  Gordon,  of  Cairness, 
who,  while  in  the  service  of  Greece  and  in  command  of  troops  at  Argos, 
accidentally  discovered  it  in  1831.  By  the  exercise  of  his  own  energy  and 
the  expenditure  of  limited  means,  he,  five  years  later,  made  some  excava- 
tions, which,  however,  did  little  except  confirm  the  belief  that  ancient 
remains  were  beneath.  In  1854  some  few  further  discoveries,  includiug 
an  earlier  temple,  were  made,  and  then  nothing  further  was  done  till  1891. 
In  1892  he  (the  lecturer)  was  selected  by  the  American  Archaeological 
Institute  and  School  of  Athens  to  direct  and  superintend  the  systematic 
excavation  of  the  entire  site.  The  excavations  not  only  laid  bare  the 
whole  of  a second  temple  of  the  fifth  century,  but  also  revealed  the 
i-emains  of  nine  other  buildings  belonging  to  various  periods  within  the 
sanctuary,  and  manifest  and  undeniable  traces  of  an  earlier  temple 
destroyed  by  fire.  Below  these  foundations  and  in  various  places  were 
found  undoubted  traces,  in  the  numerous  objects  on  the  walls,  of  a state 
of  civilisation  precedent  to  that  of  the  period  of  the  earlier  temple.  They 
ante-dated  the  Homeric  period,  and  supplied  archgeological  evidence  which 
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confirmed  the  opinion  that  they  could  now  restore  to  ancient  Greek  history 
facts  dating  back  at  least  300  years,  supplying  the  beginnings  of  Hellenic 
civilisation  and  art  long  before  the  Mycenman  period,  and  certainly  as 
early  as  the  twentieth  century  b.c. 

The  Excavations  at  Caerwent. 

A correspondent  of  the  Globe  writes: — “ Venta  Silurum  was  a compact 
little  town  on  the  Via  Julia,  measuring  some  five  hundred  yards  by  four 
Imndred,  and  situated  on  a convenient  eminence  made  more  rectangular 
than  it  was  by  Nature  by  means  of  engineering,  and  then  surrounded  by  a 
solid  wall  some  twenty  feet  high,  having  exterior  pentagonal  towers  at 
intervals.  No  traces  of  pre-Komaii  life  have  yet  come  to  light  there,  but 
we  may  safely  conjecture  that  its  life  as  a Roman  town  lasted  for  about  three 
years.  Around  it  rise  the  Monmouthshire  hills,  and  it  is  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Severn.  In  the  newly-turned  fields  beyond  the  walls  troops  of 
white  gulls  may  be  seen  sharing  the  spoils  of  the  earth  with  rooks  and 
starlings.  The  tall  wild  hedges  that  battlement  its  decaying  walls  are 
purple  with  cornel  and  bramble,  smothered  here  and  there  wfith  masses  of 
‘old-man’s  beard  ’ and  bryony.  The  Clifton  Archajological  Society,  aided 
largely  by  funds  obtained  from  without,  have  wisely  undertaken  to  explore 
the  site  })laced  at  their  disposal  by  Mr.  Lysaght,  which  forms  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  town,  a site,  in  fact,  free  from  any  buildings,  and  forming 
a grassy  square  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Here,  then,  following 
the  system  best  ada[)ted  for  rendering  clear  the  plan  of  houses  and  streets, 
have  beeii  cut  a series  of  diagonal  trenches  from  the  fence  enclosure  to  the 
Southern  Wall,  at  some  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
to  lay  bare  portions  of  ancient  streets  and  their  adjoining  buildings,  one  of 
the  latter  ap[)arent  being  a large  house  with  an  enclosed  court,  remains  of 
the  columns  of  which,  its  hypocaust,  latrina,  and  bakery,  are  quite  easy  to 
locate,  in  spite  of  abundant  evidences  of  modification.  The  main  walls  of 
these  buildings  measure  three  feet,  the  lesser  walls  two  feet  and  one  foot 
eight  inches.  The  pavements  disclosed  are  of  the  usual  provincial  kind, 
made  with  tesserre  of  brick,  and  without  any  design.  The  stucco  from  the 
fallen  walls,  however,  displays  pleasant  reds  and  ochres,  with  stripes  brown 
and  green.  The  stones,  as  elsewhere  practically  all  over  Britain,  bear 
unmistakable  discolouration  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  burnt  timber  is  to 
be  seen  in  almost  every  hole,  too  faithfully  recording  the  fifth  century 
invader’s  destruction.  This,  however,  is  not  intended  to  convey  that 
superior  houses  and  pavements  will  not  be  found.  There  is  excellent 
reason  for  prophesying  that  next  year,  when  the  area  of  excavation  will  be 
extended,  pleasant  surprises  will  await  those  interested.  For,  years  ago, 
the  late  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  was  fortunate  enough  to  lay  bare  a tesselated 
pavement  of  the  first  order  in  point  of  style,  in  another  part  of  the  site. 
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And  excellent  examples  of  Avetine  })ottery  have  come  from  the  neighhonr- 
ing  chnrchjard,  together  with  cinerary  vases  of  good  workmanship. 
Tradition  declares  that  the  waters  of  Severn  originally  came  within  reach 
of  the  Southern  Wall,  and  that  rings  (presumably  for  the  attachment  of 
barges)  were  still  in  situ  in  the  latter  within  living  memory — -such  as  the 
})iesent  writer  recollects  to  have  seen  in  the  walls  of  Ravenna  in  1879. 
No  vvater,  however,  now  comes  anywhere  near  them,  and  the  Severn  Tunnel 
Station  is  itself  fully  three  miles  distant.  Among  the  ‘ finds’  are  plenty  of 
coins,  chiefly  the  debased  coinage  of  the  later  Emperors  Allectus,  Gratian, 
Valentinian  I.,  Carausius,  and,  of  course,  the  Constantinian  himily,  though 
a few  good  earlier  silver  ones  have  also  been  turned  up.  A little  local 
museum,  which  will  soon  demand  larger  premises,  has  been  started  under 
the  able  auspices  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Clifton,  who  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  painstaking  of  the  younger  Roman 
archfeologists  in  Mr.  William  Ashby,  of  Christchurch.” 

J XLV.  Ceniiirij  Mari'ia(je-ContraGt. 

Tiie  Ogilvie  papers  at  Cullen  House  include  the  indenture  made  on  2nd 
May,  1396,  between  Henry  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  Sir  John  Drummond,  in 
view  of  the  latter’s  marriage  with  the  Earl’s  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth.  A 
document  of  so  early  a date,  in  Scots  vernacular  is  of  interest,  apart  from 
the  legal  form  it  is  cast  in,  and  the  facts  of  the  history  of  persons  which  it 
contains.  The  following  transcript  of  it  we  extract  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  W.  Cramond  in  the  Banffshire  Journal  of  24th  October: — 

“This  indeUture  made  at  Innerkethyn  the  secvnde  day  of  May  the  yher 
of  our  lorde  M ccc  neynty  and  sex  betwx  a nobil  lorde  and  a mychty  Scher 
Henry  Synclar,  Erie  of  Orkynnay,  lorde  of  Roslyn,  on  the  ta  part  and  a 
nobil  man  Scher  Jone  of  Drvmounde  lord  of  Fynwy  on  the  tother  part 
contenys  and  beirs  wytnes  / that  is  to  say  / at  the  sayd  lorde  Erie  sal  gif 
to  the  sayd  Scher  Jone  Elizabeth  his  eldast  douchter  tyl  his  wyfe  and  til 
thaim  and  to  the  langast  lyfand  of  thaim  and  to  the  ayres  cummand 
betwene  thaim  / al  his  landys  of  the  Murtclauch  at  auld  estent  of  xl.  marcis 
lyand  within  the  schyrraydome  of  Ranfe  with  the  pertinents  and  qwhare 
that  faylyheys  of  xl.  marcis  inqueryt  thru  a lele  inquest  before  the  twa 
forsayd  p irtis  the  forsayd  Erie  sal  aseth  hym  of  swa  mykl  faylyheys  in 
conabyi  j)lace  fra  the  month  southward  / the  qwylk  ayris  faylyzeand  pera- 
ventour  / that  God  forbede  / the  said  landys  agayn  cummand  / to  the  for- 
sayd erle  and  hys  ayris  with  al  the  j)ertinentis  alswa  the  forsyd  lorde  Erie 
sal  aseth  the  forsayde  Scher  Jone  / in  the  forsayd  mariage  iiii.  c.  marcis  of 
vsuale  rnoneth  that  is  to  say  of  ii.  c.  to  be  payit  in  the  yhere  at  four  termes 
proportionaly  in  payment  of  the  lirst  terme  at  the  fest  of  Sant  iMarbyne  in 
wy liter  nest  efter  the  makyng  of  thir  indenturis  in  part  of  payment  of  the 
forsayd  ii.  c.  marcis  (ch^  forsayd  Scher  Jone  sal  haf  the  malys  of  Ouchtyr- 
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tyre  and  garden  and  swa  mykyl  as  pertenys  to  the  modyr  of  the  forsahl 
Erie  of  the  forsaid  landis  be  resone  of  hir  thryd  / at  he  may  nouth  mak 
fre  to  the  forsayd  Scher  done  he  sal  aseth  hym  of  his  landis  of  Marittone  ij) 
intrand  in  payment  at  the  sayd  Martymes  qwhyl  the  forsaid  ii.  c.  marcis 
be  payit  and  fra  yheyn  furth  the  forsaid  landis  of  Ouchtertyre  and  garden 
sal  remayn  with  the  forsaid  Scher  done  wt.  all  pertynents  qwhil  he  be 
fully  payit  of  the  wyther  ii.  c.  marcis  / he  alovv^and  to  the  forsaid  Erie  / ilke 
yhere  in  the  payment  of  the  forsaid  ii.  c.  marcis  xix.  marcis  of  vsuale 
moneth  of  Scotland  and  gif  yt  sal  ha[)pyn  the  forsayd  lorde  erle  til  pay  the 
forsaid  soume  / othirwayis  / in  ony  souar  maner  / than  at  the  last  payment 
his  forsaid  landis  fre  in  his  awyn  hande.  In  wytnes  of  thir  thingis  lelely 
and  tiewly  to  be  kepyt  / to  the  part  of  this  indentoure  remaynand  wt.  the 
forsaid  Scher  done  the  sele  of  the  sayd  Erie  is  put  to  / and  to  the  pert 
remaynand  wt.  the  said  Erie  / the  sele  of  the  forsaid  Schir  done  is  sett  to 
I day  place  and  yhere  before  said.” 

The  document  at  Cullen  is  the  first  of  the  two  parts  mentioned  in  its 
last  clause,  and  the  EarFs  seal  remains  appended  to  it — viz.,  quarterly, 
1st  and  4th  a shi[)  within  a double  tressure  (for  Orkney),  2nd  and  3rd  a 
cross  engrailed  (for  Sinclair).  According  to  Laing  {Suioi^lement , page 
123),  these  quarters  are  transposed  in  the  second  EarFs  seal.  In  the 
article  above  mentioned  Dr.  Cramond  notes  the  existence  at  Cullen 
House  of  another  old  marriage-contract,  “of  date  1484,  between  dohn 
Grant  of  Grant  and  Margaret  Ogilvie  of  Deskford.  It  is  written  on 
paper,  the  seal  gone.  These  two  marriage-contracts  form  two  of  the  very 
few  existing  documents  that  must  once  have  been  preserved  in  the 
old  Castle  of  Findlater.” 


Ciucrics. 

Llech  Las  in  Scotland. — Perhaps  some  one  of  your  readers  could  help 
me  in  the  following  matter.  In  the  Welsh  story  known  as  the  Dream  of 
Rhonabwy,  which  will  be  found  translated  into  English  in  the  second 
volume  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  Mahinogion,  a certain  Iddawe  confes.ses 
to  the  treacherous  conduct  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  as  between  Arthur 
and  his  nephew,  Medrawd  (Modred).  At  p.  398,  words  to  the  following 
effect  are  ]nit  into  his  mouth  : — 

“ And  three  nights  before  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Camlan  I left  them, 
and  went  to  the  Llech  Las  in  North  Britain  to  do  penance.  And  there 
I remained  doing  penance  seven  years,  and  after  that  I gained  pardon.” 

What  I want  to  know  is  where  the  Llech  Las  was.  The  name  Llech 
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Las  may  mean  tlie  blue  fi  igstone  or  slate,  or  it  may  perhaps  simply  mean 
a grey  stone.  Further,  what  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  has  rendered  Nortli 
Britain  should  rather  mean  Pict-land,  but  she  may  have  been  quite  i-ight 
in  giving  it  a wider  meaning.  It  is  all  as  you  see,  very  vague,  but  some 
one  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  suggest  what  place  or  what  stone  was 
really  meant : it  ought  to  be  some  well-known  place  for  doing  penance  in 
ancient  times.  John  IIiiys. 

Jesus  College,  Oxford.  

Sam  Bough’s  Painting  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen. — On  the  title- 
page  of  \^ol.  TV.  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emin<nt  Bcutsmen 
(eilition  of  1855),  appears  an  engraving  (by  W.  Richardson),  from  a paint- 
ing (by  Sam  Bough),  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  Where  is  the  original 
painting  ? The  publishers,  Messrs.  Blackie  & Son,  Glasgow,  state  that 
they  parted  with  it  many  years  ago. 

P.  J.  Anderson, 

University  Library,  Aberdeen, 


Conference  of  Physicians  at  Dundee  in  1657. — In  a Report  on 
Examinations  of  Medical  Practitioners,^  by  Richard  Poole,  jM.D,  (St,  And,, 
1805),  Edin.  1833,  pp.  14,  15,  some  account  is  given  of 

“a  conference  held  in  Dundee,  in  the  month  of  July,  1G57, 
between  a deputation  from  the  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  in  all 
probability  Dr.  Purves  and  Dr.  Robert  Burnett,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  some  from  Aberdeen  on  the  other.  Here  sev^eral  articles  were 
debated  and  advised,  as  might  be  shown.  A detail  of  the  whole 
would  occupy  much  space,  and  must  consequently  be  avoided  here. 
Suffice  to  glance  at  what  was  certainly  deemed  of  most  consequence. 
. . . The  University  of  Aberdeen  was  alarmed  and  offended.  In 
that  institution,  which,  consequently,  was  superior  so  far  to  every 
one  in  Scotland  at  the  period,  there  had  been  ‘an  actual  profession  of 
Medicine  many  years  erected  (since  1505),  established,  and  stipended, 
with  a learned  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  the  place  for  some  years  ago 
exercising  and  orderly  teaching  and  professing  Medicine  in  all  its 
parts,’  so,  at  least,  said  the  advocates  for  the  University,  as  Dr. 
Purves  represents  them  arguing.” 

Apparently  the  Dundee  conference  was  held  in  connection  with  what 
Dr.  John  Gairdner,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Mediccd 
Profession  in  EdHiburyh  (Edin.,  1854),  terms  “the  plot  of  1G57;”  but 
Dr.  Poole  does  not  make  clear  where  he  finds  Dr.  Purves’  account  of  the 

^ A scarce  book,  apparently  not  possessed  by  the  Libraries  of  the  British  Aluseutn, 
Advocates’,  Signet,  or  Edinburgh  University. 
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proceedings,  and  I invite  infonnation  on  this  liead.  Where  can  I find  a 
copy  of  Purves’  Account  of  the  Rights  of  the  Professors  of  Medicine  (Poole’s 
Report,  p.  16)  1 

On  pp.  7,  20,  of  the  Report,  reference  is  made  to  “a  copy  (belonging 
to  the  College  of  Physicians)  of  a MS.  said  to  be  in  the  Advocates’  Library, 

‘ wrote  and  collected  by  that  most  industrious  antiquarian,  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  . . . but  the  presumption  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  MS.  is 
rather  in  favour  of  an  older  man  [Ihis  uncle,  George  Sibbald].’”  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald’s  Meinoirs  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh, 
printed  in  1837  by  Maidment  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  contains  no  reference  to  the  Dundee  episode. 

Dr.  Peel  Ritchie,  in  his  recently  published  Early  Days  of  the  Roytdl 
Colledge  of  Phisitians,  Rdinhurgh,  pp.  122,  126,  states  that  on  12th 
January,  1705,  “Sir  Robert  Sibbald  had  a discourse  giving  a Historic  il 
Account  of  such  Doctors  of  Medicine  as  were  Scotsmen,  and  })articularlie 
of  those  that  practised  in  Scotland,  and  what  they  had  written  in  Physic 
or  Philosophic — with  which  the  College  were  well  satisfied;”  and  that 
such  discourses  were  entered  in  a book  called  Acta  Medica  Edinhurgensia. 
Is  this  MS.  extant  1 P.  J.  Anderson. 

Univeksity  Library,  Aberdep:n. 


Inscription  on  Carved  Oak  Chest. — The  following  verse  occurs  in  an 
inscription  on  the  front  panel  of  a carved  oak  chest  of  the  seventeenth 
century  : — 

XO  BETfER  THOVGHT  THEN  THINCKE  ON  GOD 

And  dayly  him  to  serve 

No  BETTER  GVIET  THEN  TO  YE  POORE 
WlIVCHE  EEADIE  ARE  TO  STERVE 

Is  this  an  extract  from  an  old  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  if 
not,  can  its  source  be  traced  ? B. 


Interval  Between  Successive  Births.— Thomas  Bisset,  M.A.  St.  And., 
1750,  D.D.,  1787,  minister  of  Logierait,  1754,  married  as  his  second  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Principal  Thomas  Tullideph,  of  the  United  College, 
St.  Andrews.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  eleven  in  number,  not 
mentioned  in  Hew  Scott’s  Fasti  Of  these,  Anna  was  born  on  30th 
October,  1772,  and  Elizabeth  on  29th  May,  1773  [vide  Logierait  Registeif 
Can  an  authentic  instance  be  cited  of  a shorter  interval  between  successRe 
births — both  children  surviving?  Xext  before  Anna  was  Alison,  who  Nvas 
baptised  6th  Dec.,  1771. 


P.  J.  Anderson. 
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A Puzzling  Flag  Inscription  (XIY.  pp.  29,  116,  167). — “Philistine” 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  solving  this  puzzle.  While  the  lower  part  of  the 
Stirling  Skinners’  old  Hag  is  of  white  and  blue  silk  patchwork,  the  upper 
part  is  of  canvas,  and  the  royal  arms  are  between  the  bale  number  thus, 
No.  (arms)  14.  Below  the  arms  in  the  centre  and  immediately  above  the 
inscription,  which  has  now  been  satisfactorily  explained,  is  the  letter  R, 
probaldy  standing  for  “ Rex,”  or  its  Spanish  equivalent,  “ Rey.” 

B. 


Wroth  Silver. — Some  time  ago  a paragraph  on  the  payment  of  wroth 
silver  in  Warwickshire,  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Antiquary.  It  may  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  a small  pamphlet 
entitled,  .i'l  Curious  Warivickshire  Custom:  Collection  of  Wroth  Silver f 
by  R.  T.  Simpson,  was  printed  at  Rugliy  in  1884. 

K. 


jliJoticcs  of  T5ooks. 

The  Antonine  Wall  Report:  An  Account  of  Excavations,  &c.,  made 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society.  With 
Illustrations.  Glasgow:  Macleiiose  & Sons,  1899.  180  pp.  Price 

10s.  6d.  net. 

This  Report  puts  at  last  into  book-form  records  of  excavations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  great  Roman  Wall  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  which 
have  formed  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of 
the  influential  Committee  named  in  the  Preface.  In  drawing  up  the  Report, 
the  Committee  were  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.A.  London,  and 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Macdonald,  F.S.A.  Scotland,  than  whom  we  can  name  no 
higher  authorities  in  their  respective  departments. 

A brief  General  Account  of  the  Vallum  of  Antonine,  interesting  from 

<1  ’ ® 

its  references  to  all  the  older  British  Authorities  available,  is  followed  by 
a Conspectus  of  Early  Notices  by  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Authors;  a large 
portion  being  devoted  to  the  topography  of  the  numerous  Walling  Tablets, 
in  which  Prof.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Haverfield  have  conjointly  rendered  much 
assistance. 

With  regard  to  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  precise  distance  of 
construction  to  be  credited  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  Legion  vexillation,  or 
cohort,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  as  we  have  an  over  all 
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distance  of  “40  miles  in  fact,  and  a minimum  of  53  miles  on  the 
inscriptions,”  there  must  have  been  a “great  deal  of  duplicating  in 
tlie  inscriptions,  and  that  they  do  not  imply  that  the  dedicating  detach- 
ment Sid  the  entire  work  of  the  portion  in  respect  of  which  any 
particular  tablet  was  erected.”  This  on  the  strength  of  reading 
for  P,  as  formerly  suggested  in  these  columns,^  practically  no  ditiiculty 
arises  if  we  let  P stand  for  Pedes,  or  for  a measure  rather  shorter  than  our 
acce|:)tation  of  the  Ptoman  foot.  V^arious  opinions  of  Roman  and  Greek 
Authors  are  next  quoted  with  the  view  of  showing  how  uncertain — till 
lately — was  the  general  voice  of  Antiquaries  even  on  such  a vital  point  as 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  under  whose  auspices  the  great  Vallum  was 
built,  and  how  easily  confusion  arose  between  descriptions  of  the  English 
border  Vallum  and  the  Scottish  work.  It  is  largely  due  to  j\Ir. 
Haverfield’s  researches  that  we  are  now  in  ])ossession  of  evidence  showing 
“ that  the  whole  work  was  constructed  by  Pius.”  It  may  therefore  rightly 
be  called  the  Antonine  'Wall. 

Further  descriptions  of  the  Wall  by  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Nennius  are 
set  forth,  the  translation  side  by  side  with  the  original;  so  that  if  “we 
emerge  from  the  contradictions  of  so  many  Chroniclers,”  somewhat 
bewildered,  we  are  at  least  supplied  with  their  exact  utterances. 

So  far,  the  Report  has  been  fairly  and  discriminatingly  dealing  with 
records  of  all  shades  of  trustworthiness ; the  rest  of  its  sections  is 
occupied  with  what  will  ever  remain  as  its  own  best  monument,  and 
a notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Roman  and  Scottish  Antiquities. 
'Ihese  chapters  deal  with  the  structure  of  the  Vallum  itself  in  a manner 
so  careful,  so  painstaking,  and  withal  so  clear  in  its  elucidation  of 
difticult  technical  details,  as  to  be  a standard  of  the  methods  of  field- 
work and  of  the  faculty  of  recording  daily  observations,  by  which  any 
society  might  be  proud  to  measure  itself.  This  portion  is  well  illustrated 
by  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  sections  made ; and  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  interpretation  of  various  features  as  original  or 
accessory,  more  especially  upon  the  periodic  expansions  on  the  south  face 
of  the  wall,  are  amiyed  with  conspicuous  justice  and  fairness. 

Double-page  plates,  five  in  number,  showing  the  numerous  measured 
sections  made  at  several  interesting  points  across  the  Vallum,  attest 
the  carefulness  with  which  the  field-work  was  accomplished,  and  conclude 
the  body  of  the  Report.  The  first  of  the  four  appendices,  which  form  the 
additional  matter,  is  a remarkably  lucid  dissertation  by  Mr.  Haverfield 
on  the  topic,  which,  after  all,  appeals  perhaps  more  than  any  structural 
descriptions,  to  the  general  student  of  Roman  Antiquities  in  Scotland;  and 
this  is  the  question  of  the  period  during  which,  these  “ Masters  of  the 
World”  actually  held  sway  in  our  land. 


^ The  Scottish  Antiquary,  for  April,  1898,  p.  186. 
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Here,  Mr.  Havertiekl  sees  good  grounds  for  differing  from  the  greatest 
German  authority,  Mommsen,  who  has  always  argued  “ for  a long  occupa- 
tion.” 

On  the  evidence,  however,  of  the  lack  of  literary  corroboration  of  the 
theory  of  Mommsen,  on  that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  course  of  the 
Wall,  and  on  that  of  the  coins  found  in  various  {>arts  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
llaverfield  shows  that  it  is  very  probable  that  “ the  whole  land  north 
of  the  Cheviots  must  have  been  lost  before  or  about  a.u.  180.”  This 
reduces  the  northern  much  magnified  Roman  occu[)ation  of  Scotland,  to  a 
j)eriod  of  considerably  less  than  a century.  With  the  caution  of  the  true 
scientist,  Mr.  Haverfield  hesitated  at  {)utting  this  statement  into  absolutely 
definite  terms ; but,  as  he  is  careful  to  point  out,  “ No  fort  along  the 
Vallum  of  Pius  has  yet  been  adequately  explored,  and  until  that  is  done, 
we  cannot  speak  positively  of  many  things.” 

Several  pages  at  the  end  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to  reproductions  of 
the  Sections  of  the  Vallum  made  in  1893,  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  It  is  perhaps  a little  annoying  that  in  these,  the  horizontal  dis- 
tances are  given  in  links,  and  not,  as  in  the  Society’s  own  sections,  in  feet. 

From  typographical  errors  the  Report  is  pleasantly  free;  here  and  there 
the  lack  of  a proper  punctuation  being  the  most  heinous.  But — no  slight 
omission — there  is  no  general  index  to  its  contents. 

In  every  other  respect,  this  volume  is  one  destined  to  remind  those  who 
collaborated  in  its  production  of  many  a pleasant  day’s  expedition,  and  of 
much  excellent  work  of  a kind  undeniably  useful  to  the  student  and  the 
antiquary. 
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TPIE  EARLIEST  SCOTTISH  ORIGINAL  LITERARY 

PROSE  (?)— 

JOHN  OF  IRELAND'S  MANUSCRIPT. 
ROBABLY  the  oldest  extant  work  of  a literary  sort 


originally  composed  in  Scots  prose,  and  with  one 
exception  the  oldest,  Scots  literary  prose  of  any  sort  is  in  the 
folio  which  reposes  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  with  the  back- 
title  of  Joliannis  de  Irlandia  Oj^era  Theologica  (MS.  18,  2, 
8).  The  exception  jnst  alluded  to  is  Sir  Gilbert  the  Haye’s 
manuscript,  which  contains  translations  of  L Ai'hre  des 
Batailles,  The  Governance  of  Princes,  and  The  Order  of 
Knighthood,  and  was  begun  at  Roslyn  in  1456. 

The  colophon  of  Ireland’s  manuscript,  addressed  like  the 
rest  of  the  book  to  King  James  IV.,  runs  : — 

‘‘  AVrittin  and  completit  in  Edinburghe  be  tin  humyl 
oratour  Johne  of  Irland  greit  and  promovit  in  Parys  the 
yere  of  the  incarnatioune  a thowsand  four  hundrethe  and 
nynty  yeris.”  On  the  blank  reverse  of  the  same  folio  is 
the  statement  in  the  same  handwriting  : Hoc  opus  fuit 

compilatum  apud  Edinburghe  ob  Reverenciam  nortri  salva- 
toris  Domini  Ihesus  et  sue  matris,  et  pro  utilitate  Scotorum 
Regis  quarti  cleri  et  tocius  populi  a magistro  Johanne  de 

VOL.  XV. — NO.  LVII.  B 
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Irlandia  sacre  theologie  professore  Parisensi  Rectore  de 
Foresta^  anno  grade  cccd  lxxxx°  Orate  pro  eo,  &c.” 

Though  the  phrase  “ writtin  and  completit  ” does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  penmanship  of  the  manuscript  is 
from  Ireland’s  own  hand,  it  still  admits  of  that  construction, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  book  there  are  several  marginal  notes 
in  the  same  handwriting,  which  are  such  as  are  made  by  an 
author  revising  his  work,  with  sometimes  a better  knowledge 
of  what  he  meant  to  say  than  a memory  of  the  way  in  which 
at  the  time  he  said  it.  So  the  addition  which  he  makes 
occasionally  reduplicates  the  argument  which  has  originally 
been  set  forth  in  its  proper  place  in  the  next  page.  It  would 
be  interesting,  as  well  as  linguistically  important,  to  know 
if  the  manuscript  is  in  Ireland’s  own  hand,  but  in  any  case  it 
is  evidently  the  original  manuscript  of  his  work. 

John  of  Ireland  himself  is  mentioned  by  Ferrerius,  Leslie, 
and  Dempster,  his  name  appears  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Scottish 
Parliaments,  and  in  those  of  the  University  of  Paris  (Du 
Launy,  Hist.  Univ,  Paris).  In  more  recent  times  he  is 
mentioned  by  Leyden  {ComqAaynt  of  Scotland:  Introduc- 
tion), and  most  of  what  is  known  of  him  was  summarised  in 
The  Scottish  Antiquary  oi  January,  1899  (XIII.  111-115), 
in  connection  with  the  version  of  Hoccleve’s  Moder  of  God, 
which  is  found  in  his  manuscript. 

From  his  speech  he  was  apparently  born  in  Scotland, 
possibly  a member  of  the  family  of  that  name,^  in  the  low- 
lands where  he  afterwards  became  a parish  priest.  He  was 
thirty  years  in  Paris,  when  he  became  a professor  of  theology, 
and  wrote  works  at  the  desire  of  James  III.  of  Scots. 
He  was  preacher  and  confessor  to  King  James,  and  his 
envoy  to  several  foreign  courts.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
parish  priest  at  Hawick,  and  in  1490,  when  he  was  writing 
his  great  work  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  certainly  rector  of 
Yarrow. 


1 Yarrow. 


2 The  Scottish  Antiquary,  April,  1899  (XIII.  182). 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  liis  version  of 
Hoccleve’s  poem,  and  one  or  two  random  extracts  inserted 
by  Leyden  in  the  Introduction,  already  mentioned,  Ireland’s 
manuscript  is  yet  imprinted,  l.eyden  is  perhaps  partly  re- 
sponsilde  for  this.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  work,  and  he  says  in  the  course  of  his  attempt : — The 
subject  of  the  work  precludes  it  from  being  printed,  and  on 
that  account  the  extracts  adduced  here  have  been  the  more 
copious.”  They  were  certainly  not  an  attractive  selection. 
The  principal  value  of  Ireland’s  labours  may  at  this  date  l)e 
merely  linguistic,  but  they  remain  also  the  pathetic  monu- 
ment of  a lone:  and  lovins^  endeavour  of  an  old  churchman 
and  statesman  to'  point  a young  and  wayward  prince  to 
the  highest  aims.  The  manuscript  is  interesting  in  other 
ways ; its  existence  averts  the  taunt  that  Scotland  possesses 
no  vernacular  work  of  that  period  of  a devotional,  theological 
or  religious  character.  It  exhibits  something  of  the  mind  of 
a Scottish  divine  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished at  home  and  abroad  as  a man  of  learning,  and  a 
man  of  affairs.  It  furnishes  facts  of  his  biography,  and  the 
titles  or  subjects  of  several  works  of  his,  which  are  otherwise 
unknown  or  unidentified. 

The  style  in  which  he  writes,  as  well  as  the  length  of  his 
reminiscence,  persuade  us  that  he  is  an  old  man.  But  the 
extent  to  which  he  indulges  in  allusions  to  himself  and  his 
former  works  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  terms  of  familiar- 
ity in  which,  as  we  gather  also  from  him,  he  stood  with  the 
very  young  man  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and  age  has 
created  in  him  no  lack  in  energy,  courage,  or  devotion. 

James  IV.  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  but  he  had  been 
a king  for  two  years  when  his  late  father’s  servant  and  friend 
completed  the  book  which  he  had  addressed  to  him.  Its 
opening  sentences  are  the  following  : — 

“ Kicht  hie  and  michty  prince  and  Souverane  lorde ; as 
writtis  the  grete  and  devin  philosophour  Plato.  Tunc  heate 
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sunt  res  jpublice,  cum  sapientes  regunt,  aut  reges  sapientes 
et  omne  suum  stuclium  in  sapientia  atque  virtute  collocant. 
This  wis  philosophour  sais  that  the  realme  and  pepill  are 
governit  in  gret  wertu  and  felicite  quhen  the  kingis,  princis, 
and  governouris  are  reulit  be  wisdome,  and  in  the  governyng 
of  thar  pepill  usis  the  counsale  of  wertuis  and  wise  men. 
And  conformand  to  this  sais  the  wise  man,  Multitudo 
sapientium  salus  est  orhis  terrarmn  et  rex  sapiens  salus 
p)opuli.  . . . All  kingis  and  princis  suld  knaw  that  the 
power  is  nocht  gevin  to  thame  to  governe  the  Christin  pepil 
efter  thar  will  and  plesaunce  [i^ot  efter  law  and  resoun, 
conformand  to  the  law  of  Jesus  and  to  his  will  and  plesaunce 
— addition  in  margin~\  ; and  that  thai  are  nocht  supreme  in 
regiment  and  governying,  hot  has  a juge  souverane  abone 
thame,  the  Sone  of  God,  Ihesus.  . . . 

Souverane  Lorde,  the  haly  prophet  inducis  thi  hienes 
and  uthir  lordis  and  princis  to  submyt  30U  humylly  to  Jhesu, 
and  lern  his  law,  and  the  way  of  wertu,  that  efter  his  will 
and  plesaunce  5e  governe  3011  and  his  pepil.  For  and 
50  be  neclegent  . . . suddanly  he  sail  schaw  3011  his 

crabitnes,  and  gret  powere  in  30ure  punicioune  and  in  his 
regorus  jugement.  ...  I raqueire  thi  hienes  that  in  thi 
mynd  thou  honour  and  dreid  him.  . . . xVnd  because  this 
deductioune  procedis  of  haly  writ,  perchaunce  lawde  pepil 
comprehendis  nocht  the  profounde  verite  thar  of  as  dois 
clerkis.  Tharfor,  in  the  chepture  folowand,  I sail  schaw"  be 
uthir  wayis  quhat  honour  and  proffit  is  to  a king  or  prince 
to  wak  and  geve  his  labour  and  study  to  wisdome,  sene 
it  is  all  the  steire  of  his  governaunce  and  of  his  realme.  . . .” 

In  the  promised  chapter,  Ireland  proceeds  to  show  his- 
torically that  wusdom  exalts  kings  and  nations. 

“And,  tharfor,  fra  the  tyine  of  Darius,  that  first  tuk 
the  realme,  thar  rang  in  his  powere  apoiie  the  Asserianis 
XVII.  kingis  quhil  the  tyme  of  Sardanapaulus,  that  was  gevin 
to  fiechly  plesaunce  adeo  quod  fiat  effeminatus,  and  in  his 
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tyme  was  translatit  that  nobile  realme,  and  bis  empyre,  fra 
tyme  that  Avisdome  faheit  in  the  prince  that  Avas  al  haly 
gevin  to  fleschly  lust  and  plesaunce.  And  eftir  this  stud 
the  realme  and  empyre  ajpud  Fersas  et  Medos.  ...” 

‘‘  And  Avhen  the  nobile  and  Avis  counsall  of  Rome,  the 
Senate,  tuk  the  goA^ernaunce  of  the  cite  and  land,  be  thar 
wis  counsall  thai  extendit  fyrst  thair  regime  and  empyre 
oure  all  the  landis  of  Ytaly,  and  the  ills,  as  Cecill,  Sardyn, 
Corsik,  and  efterwart,  be  wis  governaunce  and  reule,  oure 
Spaiie,  Affric,  Fraunce,  Almane,  Gret  Bertane,  Egipt,  and  the 
maist  part  of  the  orient,  quum  apud  Rommios  fuerunt  viri 
Sapientissimi,  ut  Fahii,  Catones,  Scipiones,  Cesar es.  . . . 

The  noble  Trajane,  Emperoure  of  Rome,  full  of  justice 
that  Sanct  Gregore  pray  it  for,  AA^as  discipill  to  Plutark,  and 
reulit  be  his  counsale.  Gret  Constantyne  was  gudit  be  the 
gret  and  haly  Silvester,  and  the  gret  Emperoure  Charles 
of  Fraunce  Avas  reulit  be  Ahvyne  of  this  yle  of  Bertane  . . . 
and  foundit  the  nobile  and  Avorthi  unhmrsite  of  Paris  . . . 
and  tin  hieness  may  tak  exampil  of  nobile  King  David,  son 
to  Sanct  Margret,  that  in  his  tyme  foundit  mony  places  of 
religioune,  and  be  his  wertu  Avas  a meroure  and  exampill  of 
wertu  to  all  princis  befor  and  efter.” 

‘‘  And  sene  I speik  samekile  of  Avisdom,  tin  hienes  may 
S|)ere  at  me,  Quhat  thing  it  is,  and  hoAV  thi  zouthheid,  and 
iiobill  Avit  may  groAv  and  incres  tharto.  As  to  the  first, 
Aristotiles  the  gret  clerk  and  philosophour,  in  the  secund  buk 
of  Methaphesik,  says  that  it  is  a nobile  thing,  and  knawlage 
that  all  the  philosophouris  liaA^e  laborit  for,  and  eAur  ilk  ane 
of  thame  gat  part  of  it,  but  nevir  ane  come  to  the  perfecci- 
ouiie  thar  of,  and  sum  says  that  it  is  the  gift  of  grace  and 
haly  and  Avirtuous  lifting.  Other  sais  that  it  is  obediens, 
and  completioune  of  the  law.  . . . But  the  verite  is  that 
souAmrane  Avisdome  is  a gift  of  the  haly  spreit.” 

The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  schoolman,  and  the 
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books  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  Apocrypha,  which  a churchman 
of  that  day  might  be  more  reasonably  expected  to  be  in  a 
position  to  quote,  are  at  Ireland’s  command  throughout  his 
book  in  such  a way  as  to  induce  the  question — What  religious 
house  in  Edinburgh  at  that  date  contained  such  a library  ? 

Ireland  concludes  that  the  king  must  needs  order  his  own 
life  aright ; to  the  benefices  of  the  Church  he  must  appoint 
holy  men  ; and  as  his  counsellors  of  state  men  of  upright- 
ness, who  will  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm  rather  than 
to  their  own  and  their  families’  advancement.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  plan  of  the  principal  part  of  his 
work  still  to  follow,  and  he  does  so  not  without  some 
narrative  which  is  more  or  less  autobiographical. 

‘‘  Thi  fader  of  gud  mynd  that  I was  oratoure  and 
confessoure  to,  and  tenderlie  lufit  with,  resavit  with  gud 
mynd  and  hertlie  devocioune  a buk  I maid  of  the  con- 
cepcioiuie  virginal  of  the  lady  moder  of  Jhesus,  how  she 
was  consavit  in  all  clennes  without  originale  syn  ; and  the 
making  of  this  buk  he  desirit  richt  gretlie,  and  sa  did  his 
})epil.  But  sene  he  is  passit  fra  us,  and  is  under  the  mercy 
of  Jhesus,  this  buk  is  maid  for  the  honour  and  profiit  of  thi 
hieness  and  of  thi  pepil.  Bot  I desyre  gretelie  that  thi  fader 
of  gud  mynde  have  help  and  suple  be  the  labouris  that  I 
have  maid  in  it,  and  be  the  devot  prayeris  of  thame  that 
will  reid  it,  and  tak  doctrin  tharof. 

‘‘  And  to  emples  thi  hieness,  I sail  laboure  sua  with  the 
help  of  God  that,  redand  and  studeand  this  werk,  thou  sal 
be  richt  perfit  in  theologi.  . . . And  I pray  richt  humylly 
the  lectoure  that  he  reid  this  buk  with  cherite  . . . and  gif 
thai  do  this,  I traist  thai  sail  find  na  faute  or  repugnaunce  in 
this  werk.  Alsua,  and  it  pies  thi  hienes,  or  the  lectoure  of 
this,  he  may  devid  it  uthirway  in  sevin  bukis.  The  first  [in 
twelve  chapters]  is  of  the  Pater  noster.  The  second  [in 
eighteen  chapters]  is  of  the  Ave  Maria.  The  thrid  [fifteen 
chapters]  of  the  Creid,  and  exposicioune  of  it.  The  ferde 
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[five  chapters]  decharis  the  perfeccioime  of  mannis  nature, 
and  pruhs,  be  mony  ressounis  naturale,  the  faithe  of  Jhesus, 
and  articles  of  it.  The  V.  [in  six  chapters]  spekis  of  the  fre 
iil^erte  of  man,  that  is  callit  liberum  arhitrium ; And  of  the 
prescience  devin  and  predestinatioun  in  gret  profundite, 
foheand  mony  argimientis  at  the  innemy  inducts  in  mennis 
mynd  and  cogitacioune.  The  sex  [in  seventeen  chapters]  is 
of  the  sacramentis.  And  the  VII.  [in  nine  chapters]  spekis 
of  lawis,  and  hou  thi  hieness  suld  have  the  anens  God  and 
thi  pepil,  and  thar  are  gevin  mony  doctrynis  richt  proffitable 
to  the  and  all  thi  pepill.” 

A glance  at  the  titles  of  the  nine  chapters  which  compose 
this  seventh  and  last  book,  reveals  somewhat  of  the  matters 
which  the  author  includes  in  these  discussions  on  the  relations 
between  prince  and  people  : — 

‘‘  (1.)  The  original  fundament  of  all  law,  police,  jurisdic- 
tioun,  and  dominatioun  usit  amaug  men.  . . . 

“ (2.)  Divers  maneris  of  lyffing  of  realmes,  and  mony 
things  pertenand  to  the  king,  prince,  and  realme.  . . . 

“ (3.)  How  far  profitable  it  is  to  a king  to  have  the  noble 
vertuis  of  strenth,  and  temperance,  and  luf  of  his  peple.  . . . 

“ (4.)  Mony  doctrines  proffitable  to  kings  and  thar  pepil  ; 
and  sliawand  (|uhat  disconvenient  and  repugnant.  . . . 

“ (5.)  Mony  things  pertenand  to  thi  persoune,  crown, 
and  hie  authority,  Souverane  Lord,  and  to  all  the  peple  of  thi 
realme.  . . . 

“ (6.)  Temperance  . . . and  quhow  a noble  king  and 
prince  of  thi  nobilite  and  age  suld  have  him.  . . . 

“(7.)  Quhethir  it  be  mare  expedient  to  realmes  to  have 
thar  kingis  succedand  be  lyne  of  heritage,  or  be  new 
electioune.  . . . 

“ (8.)  How  the  king  is  levetenand  of  God  in  this  mortal 
lif  of  the  governaunce  of  the  pepil  and  temporalite. 

“ (9.)  How  the  king  or  prince  sulde  have  him  anens  his 
counsall.” 
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This  last  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  proceeds  : — 

“ In  this  folowand  cheptur  I will  mak  epilogacioune  in 
schort  of  mony  thingis  that  I have  written  in  this  last  bnk, 
and  schaw  how  a king  or  prince  suld  have  him  anens  his 
counsall. 

“ And,  Souverane  Lorde,  sen  thi  hienes  is  of  tender  age 
risand  to  strenth  and  wisdom,  I will,  in  this  last  chepture, 
geve  part  of  doctrine  how  thi  hienes  suld  proced  in  takin  of 
connsal,  and  of  quhat  persounis  . . . and  quhow  thou  suld 
examyn  the  counsal  gevin  to  the  . . . And  as  to  the  fyrst, 
Souverane  Lord,  thi  hienes  sulde  in  all  thi  werkis  and 
operaciounis,  ask  at  the  hie  God  of  wisdome  that  he  will 
direk  the  to  wyrk  in  all  thing  efter  his  plesaunce  . . . and 
eftir  this  . . . considir  in  thi  self  quhat  is  maist  expedient 
for  thi  persoune,  thi  realme,  and  pepil  . . . lat  nocht 
crabitnes,  cuvatis,  na  hastines,  na  sic  passiounis  have 
dominacioun  in  thi  mynd.  . . . 

“And,  hie  and  mychty  prince  and  Souverane  Lord,  I pray 
humely  thi  hienes  to  consider  and  understand  that  this  gret 
werk,  that  I have  tane  to  put  in  this  toung  and  langage  the 
gret  materis  of  theologie  proffitable  to  all  thi  peple  to  thar 
salvatioun,  eftir  sex  yeris  preichin  in  thi  faderis  realme  and 
thine,  that  thi  nobilite  and  peple  may  in  thar  awin  toung 
knaw  the  law  of  God,  and  kep  it  that  sandis  evin  stark  in 
thi  self,  thocht  thi  pepil  of  tymes  fahe  in  transgres- 
sioun.  . . . And  gif  thi  hienes  acceppis  this  laubour  and 
wirk  that  lies  bene  gret  to  me,  considerand  that  I war 
thretty  yere  nurist  in  Fraunce,  and  in  the  noble  study 
of  Paris  in  Latin  tounge,  and  knew  nocht  the  gret  eloquens 
of  Chauceir,  na  colouris  that  men  uses  in  this('?)  Inglis  metir 
that  gret  clerkis  makis  na  counte  of,  . . . And,  finally, 
considerand  that  I was  mony  3eris  orature  to  the  hie  and 
nobile  prince,  thi  fader  of  honor  and  gud  mynde,  in  his 
realm,  and  utouth  anens  the  kingis  of  Fraunce,  Inglande, 
and  uthir  princes,  and  his  confessour,  and  tendir  to  the 
noble  lady  and  wertuus  queue  thi  moder,  and  in  thi 
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youtlieid  in  a part,  eftir  my  opinioun,  la  fit  with  tlii  liienes. 
. . . And  considerand  that  mony  erronris  agane  tlic  faitlie 
and  haly  doctrine  of  Jhesu  and  of  the  kyrk,  are  writtin  in 
this  tounge  and  in  Inglis,  at  a part  of  the  pepil  of  tin 
realme  are  insokit  with,  it  snide  be  richt  acceptable  to  tin 
hieness,  to  the  kyrk  of  thi  realme,  and  all  the  pepil  at  a 
clerk  of  thi  awne  realme,  at  has  stndiit  and  bene  appro vit  in 
Paris  in  his  doctrine,  has  maid  sic  a werk  for  distruccioiine 
of  thai  erronris,  . . . and,  conclndand,  I pray  the  hie  and 
nobile  king  of  Paradice  . . . that  he  grannt  thi  liienes 
grace  to  governe  thi  personne,  cronne,  and  realme  in  sic 
werk  ande  manere  that  thi  clergy,  baronnis,  and  pepil  be 
renlit  in  wertn  and  justice,  and  qnhare  ressonne  and  dis- 
cretionne  wanld,  thon  schaw  thi  mercy  to  thi  pepil  ; and 
at  in  this  mortal  lif,  thi  liienes  live  in  wertn  and  grace  in 
all  honour  and  prosperite,  and  finaly  cnm  to  the  eternal 
glore  of  Paradice.” 

This  is  the  end  of  the  book : the  colophon,  already 
quoted,  follows. 

Ireland’s  long,  and  by  himself  lamented,  freedom  from 
the  infinence  of  Chancer,  Gower,  and  their  followers  of  the 
English  school,  does  not  by  any  means  detract  from  the 
lingnistic  value  of  his  literary  essays  in  his  own  vernacular. 
But  he  recurs  more  than  once  to  his  sense  of  his  want  of 
facility  in  the  langnage,  which  he  sometimes  calls  English, 
and  sometimes  does  not.  In  the  second  book  of  his  work,  he 
writes  as  if  he  had  a twofold  apology  to  make  for  having 
elected  to  write  in  Scots  prose. 

‘‘  Sene  the  doctrine  of  Arestotiles,  of  Plato,  of  Cicero,  all 
kiwis,  and  haly  writ  is  put  in  prose,  and  sic  maner  of 
speking,  and  nocht  in  metyr  nor  ryme,  and  that  lovis,  as 
I said  before,  Arestotiles  in  his  Rethorik,  I have  maid  this 
werk  in  this  maner  of  speking,  in  the  common  langage  of 
this  cuntre.  Bot  in  the  tounge  that  1 knaw  better,  that  is 
Latin,  I maid  to  thi  fader  of  gud  mynde,  three  bukis  of  the 
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Concepcioune  Virginale,  iu  Paris,  and  twa  lovingis  and 
laudaciouns  in  metir,  ane  in  the  honour  of  the  Blissit  Lady 
and  Virgin,  ane  wther  in  the  honour  of  hir  byrth  and  hir 
blist  sone  Jhesus.  I knaw  that  Gower,  Chauceir,  the  Monk 
of  Bervy,  and  mony  wthir  has  writtin  in  Tnglis  tounge  richt 
wisly,  induceand  persouns  to  leve  vices  and  Mow  wertuis. 
And  thai  sulde  be  gretlie  thankit  tharfor,  for  in  thair  buikis 
thai  teich  a tragedy  that  schawis  in  this  waurldly  pleasaunce 
. . . errouris  and  herresies  lurkand.” 

I Avill  in  the  ende  of  this  buke  writ  ane  orisoune  that 
Galfryde  Chauceir  maid  and  prayit  to  this  lady.  And 
thocht  I be  nocht  eloquent  in  this  tounge,  as  was  that  noble 
poet,  I wil  writ  here  twa  Orisounis  in  Latin  that  I maid  of 
this  noble  and  excellent  lady,  and  send  fourth  of  Paris, 
with  a buk  that  I maid  of  her  concepcioune  to  thi  fadir  of 
gud  mynde.  The  first  is  of  the  gret  honour  and  dignite  of 
this  lady,  and  the  secund  is  of  hir  noble  and  haly  byrth  of 
hir  blist  son  Jhesus.” 

Chaucer  s hymn,  which  Ireland  here  promises  and  forth- 
with proceeds  to  write  out,  is,  of  course,  none  other  than  the 
Scots  version  of  Hoccleve’s  ‘‘  Moder  of  God.”  (This  hymn 
was  printed  with  some  care  and  some  notes  in  The  Scottish 
Antiquary  oi  January,  1899,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  Ill,  et  seq.).  After 
completing  the  hymn,  Ireland  proceeds  to  give  us  his  own 
Latin  poems  ; the  first  begins  : — 

Salve  certa  salus  mundi  Sanctissima  virgo. 

The  second,  described  as  De  Partu  Virginis  et  de  Nativi- 
tate  Christi  devota,  begins  : — 

Commodo  quanta  tulit  verbum  cum  venit  ab  alto. 

Then  follows  a hymn  for  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
“ quum  virgo  Domiuum  in  utero  concipit  corporaliter,”  the 
first  line  of  which  is  : — 

Lux  solernis  erat  digna  que  plausibus. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  manuscript,  we  })ick  up  additi(mal 
scraps  of  information  about  Ireland  himself  and  his  works. 
In  one  place  he  speaks  of  “the  nobile  king  of  France,  this 
kingis  fadir  that  now  is,  that  I was  counsalour,  oratour,  and 
familiare  to.”  It  is  interesting  to  find  Louis  XL  called  noble 
after  his  death  by  one  of  his  own  councillors.  Elsewhere  in 
the  book,  while  treating  of  one  of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Ireland  mentions  Augustine’s  arguments  against 
Pelagius,  and  naturally,  in  the  same  context,  refers  to  Gregory 
of  Aremenes  (?  Arianzus  was  the  birthplace  of  Gregory  of 
Mazianzus).  Then  he  adds — “ Asua  I have  writtin  of  this 
matir  apon  the  Sentens.  I have  red  in  Paris  apone  the  four 
bukis,  in  the  secund,  thride,  and  ferde,  and  in  ane  uthir  buk 
amaist  all  of  this  matir,  provand  that  the  help  and  suple  of 
God  that  is  callit  Specicde  Auxilium,  and  his  grace  is  necessare 
to  evade  and  enchew  syn  ; and  that  we  may  nocht  throu  our 
propir  virtu  do  werkis  of  merit.” 

That  book  he  then  explains  was  made  in  Latin  at  the 
request  of  James  III.  Again  in  another  place  he  says, 
touching  the  subject  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confession  : — 

“And  all  thir  I have  tretit  at  lenth  in  twa  bukis  I maid 
befor  in  the  castell  of  Edinljuro'li  in  this  langaere,  the  first 
lentryn  that  I preichit  in  this  tonne.  Ane  is  of  the  Com- 
maudmentis  and  uther  thingis  pertenand  to  the  salvacioune 
of  man.  The  tothir  is  of  the  tabill  of  Confessioune.” 

So  John  of  Ireland  wrote  several  books.  In  our  neces- 
sarily cursory  examination  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library  we  have  found  mention  of  apparently  six  : — 

(1.)  A book — in  one  place  he  says  three  books — on  the 
Immaculate  Conception — in  Latin. 

(2.)  A work  on  the  sentences — in  Latin. 

(3.)  A work  almost  wholly  on  the  doctrine  of  grace — in 
Latin. 

(4.)  A work  on  the  Commandments — in  Scots. 
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(5.)  A work  on  The  Table  of  Confessioune — in  Scots. 

(6.)  The  work  on  Theology  addressed  to  James  IV.,  which 
is  this  essay — in  Scots.^ 

Have  the  first  five  been  lost  ? 

Dempster  gives  a notice  of  Ireland  and  a list  of  his  works 
— only  one  of  these  has  a resemblance  to  any  of  the  above 
six.  His  list  is  : — 

(1.)  In  Magistrum  Sententiarum — lib.  IV. 

(2.)  Condones  Sacras — lib.  I. 

(3.)  Reconciliationis  Modum  ad  Jacohum  III.  Regem 
super  dissidio  cum  Duce  Alhanice — lib.  I. 

(4.)  Epistolas. 

The  folio  in  the  Advocates’  Library  is  about  ten  inches 
high,  and  eight  inches  broad.  The  margins  round  the  text 
are  ample,  but  have  been  ampler,  as  the  catchwords  at  the 
ends  of  quires  are,  in  places,  cut  away.  The  manuscrij^t,  still 
unpaged,  extends  over  355  folios  or  thereby.  It  begins  with 
eleven  pages  of  contents,  then,  after  two  blank  pages,  comes 
a page  containing  in  rubric  in  the  hand  of  the  scribe  of  the 
text — Hoc  Opus  compilatum  est  pro  honore  Domini  et 
instructione  illustrissimi  Principis  Jacobi  Quarti  Scotorum 
Regis  et  sui  populi.”  On  the  opposite  page  begins  the  author’s 
address  to  the  king — already  quoted.  The  address  and 
description  of  the  scheme  of  the  book  fill  several  pages,  and 
then  come  the  seven  ‘‘  Books  ” of  the  work  in  their  order, 
each  page  being  headed  with  the  number  in  Arabic  of  the  book 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  writing  is  regular  and  bold.  The 
titles  and  Latin  quotations  are  mostly  written  in  red,  large 
capitals  have  been  intended  for  the  beginnings  of  the 
chapters,  but  have  never  been  executed.  The  manuscript  is 


1 Chalmers  {Caledonia;  suh  voce  Yarrow,  note),  says  that  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  there  are  two  MSS.  by  Ireland  ; a System  of  Theology  and  an  advice  to 
James  IV.  He  had  taken  the  one  title  from  Leyden’s  Introduction  and  the  other 
from  his  own  investigations,  and  had  not  recognised  that  they  were  only  different 
titles  of  the  same  book. 
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perfect,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  upper  corner  of  some 
of  the  leaves,  the  leaves  themselves  are  perfect.  The  first  of 
two  blank  folios  at  the  end  is  gone.  The  binding  of  the 
manuscript,  by  no  means  its  first  or  second,  is  recent — in 
Russia  leather.  No  vestige  of  the  old  covers  remains. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  manuscript  and  its  date,  we  must 
assume  that  it  went  straight- way  into  the  liands  of  the 
young  king,  but  while  prayers  were  still  being  said  for  the 
slain  at  Flodden  the  book  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Guthries  of  Guthrie.  The  blank  leaf  at  the  end  contains  in 
large  formal  lettering — “ Obitus  Alexandri  Guthre  de  eodeni 
militis,  et  Alexandri  Strath achin  de  Balmady  apud  bellum  de 
Brankstoun  in  Northumberland  nono  die  mensis  Se|)tembris 
Anno  Domini  1“  decern®  tercio.  Orate  pro  eis,  &c.,  &c.” — 
it  was  long  before  the  name  Flodden  even  generally  super- 
seded that  of  Brankston.  On  the  margins  in  several 
places,  in  writing  of  the  middle  of  that  century,  is  the 
signature  of  “ Alexander  Guthrie  of  that  ilk,  Knyght,  A.M.” 
On  folio  181,  or  thereabout,  and  also  elsewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  book,  the  same  pen  and  ink  write  the  date 
1543 -fV  -j- 5,  and  lastly  they  write,  on  the  page  opposite  the 
beginning  of  Ireland’s  first  chapter,  the  words  : — 

“ Ex  dono  domini  Alexandri  Guthre  de  eodem  militis 
insule  ecclesie  beati  Marie  de  Guthre,  in  eadem  pro  perpetuo 
remaussuro  Alexander  Guthrie,  A.Al.” 

This  Guthrie  may  have  become  a priest ; at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  signatures  he  has  written  a forma  ad) solutionis. 
He  may  possibly  have  entered  as  a canon  of  the  college 
kirk  of  St.  Mary’s,  of  Guthrie,  to  whose  aisle  he  had  pre- 
sented Ireland’s  manuscript. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  book  is  unknown  to  us,  till 
we  come  to  the  year  1742,  when  it  appears  in  Ruddiman’s 
Catalogue  of  the  Advocates’  Library.  How  long  before  that 
date  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Faculty  there  is  no 
record.  It  may  have  been  part  of  the  Balcarrcs  Collection. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  Dempster,  whose  book,  Historia 
Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Scotorum,  was  published  in  1627,  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  the  manuscript.  Chalmers  (ut  sup.)  followed 
by  the  Origines  Parochiales  {sub  voce  Yarrow),  credit  him 
with  the  statement  that  Ireland  was  rector  of  Yarrow  in 
1490.  They  therefore  promptly  doubt  the  fact  ! The 
statement,  however,  was  true.  Had  it  been  Dempster  s,  it 
would  have  set  up  that  gentleman’s  credit  somewhat.  But 
it  was  the  manuscript  itself  that  Leyden,  Chalmers’s  un- 
doubted authority  was  quoting,  and  not  Dempster. 


Ed. 
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III.— THE  WALL  OF  ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

5.  Why  the  Wall  ran  so  far  to  the  East. 

j”F  the  Wall  had  run  straight  down  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
^ from  Castel-cary,  or  Rough  Castle,  five  or  six  miles 
would  have  been  saved  from  its  length  ; and  consec|uently 
the  rampart  would  have  been  so  much  shorter  and  easier  to 
defend.  But  it  appears  that  the  early  engineers  wished  to 
carry  the  rampart  along  the  edge  of  the  high  ground  that 
overlooks  the  lower  part  of  the  Carss  of  Falkirk,  which  at 
that  early  date  was  in  all  likelihood  a marsh  or  swamp  or 
fen,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Welsh  word  Cors,  from 
which  Carss  is  derived.  All  along  the  south  side  of  the  Firth, 
from  above  Airth  to  below  Carriden,  lies  a broad  bank  of 
slime  or  mud  or  sludge,  not  sand  at  all,  which  is  covered 
with  the  tide,  and  dry  at  ebb.  The  sludge  will  not  carry  a 
man,  and  therefore  boats  cannot  lie  on  it.  It  is  now  pierced 
by  laborious  works  at  Kinneil  and  Bo’ness.  It  appears  from 
the  site  of  Arthur’s  Oven  at  Carron  Iron  Works,  and  other 
remains  found  there,  that  the  Romans  had  a small  station  for 
their  vessels  thereabout,  for  the  Carron  is  navigable  to  a short 
distance  from  the  works.  But  from  Grange-mouth  down 
the  Firth  the  broad  bank  of  mud  had  extended  in  Roman 
days,  as  far  as  Kair-edin.  Here  the  bank  narrows  very  con- 
siderably, and  to  the  eastward  becomes  more  mixed  with 
stones  and  sand.  Since  writing  the  paper  in  the  last  issue 
of  this  Magazine  I have  fallen  on  earlier  notices  of  Brigness, 
and  a harbour  at  it.  Thus  George  Lord  Forrester,  of 
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Corstorpliing,  gets  a charter  from  King  Charles  the  First  of, 
inter  alia,  the  lands  of  Graing  and  Philpenstoun  ; and  among 
other  Jtems,  ''jus  liheri  portus  in  aliqua  parte  dictarum 
terrarum,  et  presertim  p>ortus  lie  Brigneis  ; ” ‘‘  the  right  of  a 
free  haven  in  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  and  in  particular 
the  haven  of  Brigneis/’  ^ Sibbald,  in  his  History  of 
Linlithgoiv  shire,  published  in  1711,  states  that  ships 
occasionally  lay  at  Bridgeness.  It  is,  therefore,  most  likely 
that  the  end  of  the  Wall  was  made  here,  where  ships  could 
lie  to,  and  be  unloaded  ; whereas  there  was  no  other  avail- 
aljle  point  for  such  a purpose  at  that  time,  between  Brigness 
and  the  Kiver  Carron. 

One  point  becomes  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Brig- 
ness fort  is  only  a few  feet  above  the  height  of  the  Firth, 
and  that  Arthur  s Oven,  &c.,  stood  where  the  Carron  ceased  to 
be  navigable,  to  wit,  that  there  has  been  neither  up-heaval 
nor  down-heaval  of  the  shore  of  the  Firth  since  the  times  of 
the  Romans.  This  fact,  luckily,  delivers  us  from  one  of  the 
taking  and  seducive  fancies  of  the  witty  Hector  Boece,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  first  starts  Camelon,  near  Falkirk,  as  a sea- 
port. In  fact,  good  Hector  starts  Camelon  altogether ; for  in 
Scottish  records  previous  to  his  time  (1525)  it  appears  as 
Carmuris,  probably  for  Carmores,  as  there  were  two  of  them. 
The  recent  investigations  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  have 
proved  that  this  was  a considerable  station  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  as  the  XX.  Legion  put  up  a stone  in  one  of  the 
buildings,  it  was  no  doubt  erected  or  enlarged  during  the 
expedition  of  Lollius  Urbicus. 

6.  A Stoxe  fouxd  at  Carridex,  with  ax  Obscure 
IxscRTPTiox.  A Guess  at  the  Readixg  of  it. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  this 
stone  : — “ Karedin,  I take  it,  is  placed  for  Cairedin,  for  there 

1 Begistrum  Magni  Sigilli,  Vol.  1643-1651,  Xo.  1440.  The  charter  is  dated 
21st  August,  1643. 
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have  been  great  Buildings  here  of  old,  and  the  name  Cair  in 
the  old  lanofuage  sio-nifieth  a town  ; in  the  rubbish  here  was 
found  a golden  medal  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  which  was 
shown  to  me  by  my  worthy  friend  Alexander  Miln,  the 
proprietor  and  the  owner  of  the  Mannor  and  lands.  He  told 
me  while  he  was  building  there  a stone  was  digged  up  with 
an  eagle  s head  graven  upon  it,  and  some  pieces  of  potter- 
work  was  likewise  found  there. 

Sibbald  says  nought  of  an  inscription  upon  the  stone, 
whence  we  conclude  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  dim  and 
worn. 

Gordon  refers  to  the  same  stone  : — 


“ Another  reason  why  I think  the  Wall  ended  at  Carinn 
is  because  Roman  altars,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  have  been 
dug  up  at  this  place ; one  of  these  inscriptions  is  built  up  in 
the  House  of  Carinn,  on  which  stone  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  an  Eagle  with  expanded  wings,  holding  a Corona 
Triumphalis  in  her  bill,  standing  in  the  middle  of  two 
Roman  Vexilla  or  Standards.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
stone  are  these  letters,  COH.  IVLTA,  the  other  letters  are  so 
ol)scure  that  they  are  not  legible.  On  each  end  of  the  stone 
are  pretty,  curious,  angular  borderings.  This  stone  I have 
exhibited  in  Plate  x..  Fig.  vi.”^ 

So  far  the  text  only,  but  in  the  plate  the  inscription  is 


COH 
IVLE 
ASIA 
TEI  • S. 


(Eagle) 


The  A’s  in  the  figure  on  the  plate  have  no  stroke  across. 
Horsley  likewise  describes  this  stone  : — 

“ This  stone  is  built  up  in  the  house  at  Caer-ridden, 
where  most  suppose  the  Roman  Wall  to  have  ended.  Mr. 
Gordon’s  copy  of  the  inscription  differs  somewhat  from  mine, 
and  his  reading  much  more,  for  he  takes  it  to  be  Cohors 


VOL.  XV.- 
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Julia,  and  the  rest  unintelligible.  But  a Cohors  Julia  is 
unknown  in  Britain,  and  the  stone  is  evidently  of  the 
centurial  kind,  the  usual  mark  being  clear  and  distinct, 
which  he  has  taken  for  an  A.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
curious  that  I have  anywhere  seen  of  the  kind,  with  respect 
to  the  sculpture  ; but  the  inscription  seems  to  have  con- 
tained no  more  than  as  usual  the  number  of  the  cohort,  and 
name  of  the  person  who  commanded  the  century.  The  top 
stroke  of  the  second  I,  which  makes  it  look  like  a T,  seems 
to  be  a part  of  the  usual  stroke  set  above  the  head  of 
numeral  letters.  The  sculpture  represents  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings,  holding  a Corona  in  her  bill,  and  placed 
between  two  Roman  Signa  or  ensigns,  to  denote  perhaps 
the  victory  and  triumph  of  the  Eomans  over  the  Caledonians 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Britain.  But  what  the  letter  T,  or 
figure  resemlJing  it,  placed  behind  the  head  of  the  eagle  can 
mean  I am  at  a loss  to  determine.” 

The  letter  T is  not  given  at  all  by  Gordon.  Horsley 
then  gives  observations  by  his  friend  Mr.  Ward  upon  it,  who 
thinks  that  the  centuria  had  built  the  wall  at  this  end,  and 
“ thought  proper  to  set  up  the  Roman  ensigns  and  eagles  at 
the  boundary  ; for  which  reason  likewise  they  have  given 
the  stone  more  ornaments  than  we  meet  wdth  upon  any 
other  centurial  stones.”  And,  of  course,  he  thinks  that  T, 
which  “ is  sometimes  put  for  Terminus C is  so  put  here  as 
being  the  boundary  or  end,  and  furnishing  a probable 
argument  that  the  AYall  was  begun  at  the  western  end. 

The  inscription  taken  from  the  plate  reads  : — 

COH  T 

VIII  (Eagle) 

>STA 

TELE 

Stuart  says,  ‘‘  This  stone  cannot  now  be  found.”  Hubner, 
usually  singularly  happy  in  unravelling  inscriptions,  says  of 
the  letter  T which  Gordon  omitted,  ‘‘  quae  quid  significet 
ignoro,”  and  extends  the  inscription,  Coh(ortis)  A^III  3 (cen- 
turia) Sta(tii)  Teles(phori). 
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1 venture  to  suof^est  a different  readino*.  T for  Terminus 
is  absurd  : in  the  text  Horsley,  our  only  authority,  gives  T, 
but  in  the  Plate  it  is  liker  an  I.  I used  as  a numeral  had  a 
stroke  over  it,  thus  1 which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  T. 

The  second  line,  IVLE  (Gordon)  VIII  (Horsley)  I think 
stands  for  VALLI ; if  the  A were  run  on  to  the  first  L 
there  would  just  be  three  heavy  straight  strokes  down,  both 
in  VIII  and  in  VALLI. 

Third  Line,  Horsley  says  the  mark  for  century  is  plain 
and  distinct.  The  mark  is  a crooked  C like  >.  Gordon  did 
not  find  it  plain,  for  he  makes  it  A.  I think  it  had 
been  I for  primam.  STA  may  be  held  correct,  for  Gordon 
has  SI  A.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  STA  (tionem). 

Fourth  line,  TEPS  (Gordon)  TELE  or  TELES  (Harsley). 
The  first  letter  T might  be  easily  mistaken  on  a weathered 
stone  for  F : E is  right : and  I'S  or  LES  on  an  obscure  in- 
scription  might  have  been  mistaken  for  CIT.  We  think  the 
word  had  been  FECIT,  the  word  that  would  be  expected. 

The  whole  inscription  would,  therefore,  read  : — 


Gordon. 

Horsley. 

Suggested  Reading. 

COH 

COH  T 

COH  r 

IVLE 

VIII 

VALLI 

ASIA 

>STA 

T STA 

TEI'S 

TELE 

FECIT 

“ The  first  Cohort  (of  the  II.  Legion)  made  the  first 
station  of  the  Vallum.” 

The  reading  is  only  presented  as  a guess ; but  the  Plates 
of  the  stone  may  be  seen  in  Gordon  and  Horsley. 

7.  The  Legionary  Stone. 

This  stone  was  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  rocky  knoll 
at  Bridgeness,  where  it  is  supposed  the  first  station  or 
military  post  originally  stood. 

This  monumental  slab,  now  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum 
in  Edinburgh,  forms  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Legionary 
Stones  discovered  on  the  Wall,  being  9 feet  in  length  by 
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3 feet  in  breadth,  and  8 inches  in  thickness.  It  appears 
to  be  of  the  common  gray  sandstone  of  the  district.  It  is 
also  of  peculiarly  elegant  workmanship.  Here  it  is  fit  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  designs  of  the  Legionary  Stones 
on  this  Wall  belong  to  the  artistic  taste  of  Lollius  Urbicus 
himself;  such  a series  do  not  exist  on  Hadrian’s  Wall, 
though  a much  greater  work.  At  least,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  sculptures  were  designed  and  executed  under  the 
oversight  and  approval  of  the  Pro-Praetor.  The  only  altar 
known  to  have  been  erected  by  him  is  a small  altar  at  Rome 
to  Apollo,  the  patron  god  of  painting  and  sculpture ; and 
the  monument  erected  to  his  father  and  mother  at  Tiddis 
bears  evidence  of  his  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  size 
and  elegance  of  the  Brigness  stone  furnish  another  pre- 
sumption that  here  the  work  of  the  Vallum  began. 

The  sculptured  face  of  the  stone  is  divided  into  three 
panels,  separated  from  one  another  by  pillars,  finely  carved. 

The  First  Panel. 

The  first  panel  contains  a battle  scene.  The  upper 
figure  represents  a Roman  Eques  or  knight  on  horseback. 
The  horse  is  at  full  gallop,  and  accoutred  with  saddle,  bridle, 
bit,  &c.  The  horseman  is  represented  with  a helmet  on  his 
head,  a tunic  reaching  down  to  his  knees,  and  a cloak 
flowing  behind.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a short  spear 
or  javelin  in  the  attitude  of  thrusting ; in  his  left  a small 
round  buckler.  Under  the  feet  of  the  steed  lies  a conquered 
Briton  holding  up  a small  oblong  shield  to  save  himself : 
beside  him  appears  a Briton  in  hasty  flight.  On  the  ground 
lies  another  oblong  shield,  and  a short  dirk  or  dagger,  with 
the  body  of  a Caledonian,  and  his  head  severed  from  his 
body.  The  last  is  a figure  in  a sitting  posture,  apparently 
dead  or  sorely  wounded,  which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  wdiether 
of  a male  or  of  a female.  All  the  figures  are  represented 
as  naked.  Observe  here  the  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
lono’  broadswords  and  short  round  shields  of  the  Caledonians, 
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as  recorded  by  Tacitus  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Mons  Graupius,  are  quite  absent. 

The  Second  Panel. 

The  second  panel  occupies  the  middle  and  greater  part  of 
the  slab.  It  is  separated  from  the  first  panel  by  a spirally- 
fluted  pillar,  from  the  third  by  a plainer  pillar,  but  with  a 
double  heading.  At  either  side  is  a Parthian  shield,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  three  knobs  on  each  terminating  in 
eagle’s  heads.  This  forms  the  favourite  device  on  the  stones 
of  the  Antonine  Wall,  and  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
At  each  corner  of  the  triple  moulding  which  contains  the 
inscription,  figures  a rose,  or  other  flower  with  expanded 
petals.  The  inscription  has  been  well  spaced,  and  finely  cut, 
and  reads  as  follows  : — 

IMP  • CAES  • TITO  • AELIO 
HADRI  • ANTONINO 
AVG  • PIO  • P • P • LEG  • Fl 
AVG  • PER  • M • P • TTHDCL  • II 
EEC. 

Extended  this  reads  : ‘‘  Imperatori  Csesari  Tito  Aelio 
Hadriano  Antonino,  Avgvsto,  Pio,  Patri  Patrise,  Legio  II. 
Avgvsta,  Per  Milia  Passuum  IIIIDCLII.  Fecit.” 

And  translated  : “To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius 
Hadrian  Antoninus,  Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country, 
the  Second  Legion,  the  Augustan,  made  [the  Vallum]  for 
4652  passus.” 


The  Third  Panel. 

The  third  panel  introduces,  us  to  a very  different  scene 
from  the  first.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  important  sacrifice 
of  the  Suovetaurilia,  with  which  the  Eomans  were  wont  to 
initiate  great  national  undertakings.  In  the  under  part  of 
the  panel  are  represented  an  altar,  and  lieside  it  the  three 
animals  that  were  to  be  sacrificed — a bull,  a ram,  and  a 
swine.  Probably  owing  to  lack  of  space  the  sculptor  has 
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been  far  from  successful  with  the  three  animals.  'Hie  l)ull 
especially  forms  but  a poor  sorry  figure,  and  is  far  too 
diminutive.  The  attendant  on  the  victims  sits  beside  the 
altar,  in  front  of  the  victims,  while  Ijehind  them  stands  a 
tihieen  blowing  lustily  on  a double  flute,  and  playing  tlie 
stops  one  with  each  hand.  But  the  chief  interest  centres  in 
four  figures  standing  behind.  Tliey  are  bareheaded,  and 
seem  to  be  dressed  in  the  Boman  toga.  In  the  background 
stands  a standard  or  vexillum  with  the  inscription — 

LEG 

II 

AVG 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  legion  had  not  brought  with 
it  the  eagle  as  its  standard,  and  that  therefore  the  whole 
legion  were  not  present,  but  only  a detachment  or  Vexilla- 
tion.  The  second  figure  evidently  occupies  the  highest  place 
in  the  ceremony,  for  he  is  pouring  a libation  on  the  altar  out 
of  a patera.  Whom  do  these  four  figures  represent  ? We 
may  suppose  them  to  be  sculptor’s  figures,  which  is  unlikely, 
or  the  officers  and  commandinGf  tribune  of  the  II.  Le2:ion. 
We  think,  however,  they  are  rather  meant  to  represent  the 
three  tribunes  of  the  three  legions,  and  the  sacrificing  figure 
for  Lollius  Urbicus  himself,  the  commander-in-chief.  In  the 
Roman  armies  the  general  acted  as  chief  director  of  the 
sacrifices.  In  a coin  or  medal  of  Hadrian,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Adventus  Britannice,  the  emperor  is  shown  pouring  a 
libation  on  the  altar  just  as  here.  Unfortunately,  the  face  of 
the  sacrificing  figure  here  is  broken,  so  that  we  cannot  mark 
the  features  of  Urbicus,  if  this  be  he,  but  the  figure  is  tall 
and  well-formed,  and  apparently  of  a person  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  Suovetaurilia  was  a peculiar  Roman  sacrifice,  gener- 
ally used  at  the  beginning  of  any  great  national  undertaking. 
It  consisted  of  a boar  or  swine  [sus)^  a sheep  [ovis),  and  a 
bull  (taurus),  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  It  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  first  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
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Tiberius,  when  Vitellius  led  the  Roman  legions  across  the 
Euphrates  to  the  assitance  ofTiridates,  King  of  the  Parthians. 
Before  crossing  the  river  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition, 
sacrificantibus,  cum  hie  more  Romano  Suovetaurilia  claret, 
ille  equum  plcjtcando  amni  adornassent,  the  Romans  per- 
formed the  Suovetaurilia,  and  Tiridates  sacrificed  a horse,  to 
appease  the  river,  and  indwellers  affirmed  that  the  white 
waves  curled  in  the  shape  of  a diademd 

The  second  reference  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  during  the 
Vitellian  civil  wars  before  the  accession  of  Vespasian. 
At  the  initial  ceremony  Tacitus  says,  ‘‘  Then  Helvidius 
Priscus,  the  Praetor,  preceded  by  Plautius  Aelianus,  the 
Pontifex,  the  ground  being  hallowed  (lustrata)  with  the 
Suovetaurilia  and  the  entrails  laid  out  on  the  green  turf, 
])esought  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  empire  to  prosper  the  undertakiug,”  ^ &c.  Both  the 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  Suovetaurilia,  taken  from  Tacitus, 
show  that  at  that  time  the  sacrifice  was  performed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  some  great  work  or  dangerous  expedition.  The 
inference  may,  therefore,  be  justly  drawn  that  the  sacrifice  at 
Kair-Edin  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Fosse  and 
Rampart,  and  that  the  work  proceeded  from  east  to  west. 

The  author  had  come  independently  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  central  sacrificing  figure  stood  for  Lollius  P"r1)icus, 
commander-in-chief ; at  least  that  such  a conjecture  was  the 
likeliest.  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  in  an  address  to 
the  Glasgow^  Society  of  Archaeology,  delivered  on  2nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  observes:  ‘‘Next  the  innermost  pillar  is  an 
altar,  and  one  of  the  figures  is  in  the  act  of  pouring  a libation 
from  a patera  into  the  thurihidum.  Unfortunately  a fracture 
in  the  stone  prevents  the  features  of  this  sacrificing  personage 
from  being  seen.  No  doubt  he  was  of  much  importance, 
probably  Lollius  Urbicus  himself,  then  the  Roman  Governor 


1 Tacitus,  Annates,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  37. 

2 Tacitus,  Historice,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  53. 
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of  Britain,  under  whose  directions  the  Antonine  Barrier  was 
erected.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  right- 
hand  compartment  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Antonine  Wall.  In  a letter,  dated  9th  May 
1868,  from  my  friend  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  of 
Newcastle,  the  well-known  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Roman  Wall  of  Hadrian  hetiveen  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway, 
and  a very  eminent  authority,  he  writes  : ‘ I have  no  doubt 
that  the  right  compartment  represents  the  lustration  of  the 
terminal  (?)  station,  Caeriden.  This  would  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  work  was  completed,  and  before  it  was  taken  possession 
of.  On  Trajan’s  column  at  Rome,  scenes  like  this  occur  at 
every  state  of  the  campaign.  The  sheep,  the  ox,  the  pig 
always  appear  as  well  as  the  double  pipe.  I have  no  doubt 
that  these  and  many  of  the  other  animals  would  be  present 
on  the  occasion  I speak  of ; for  although  they  might  put  the 
gods  off  with  symbolic  sacrifices,  the  soldiers  would  not 
readily  forego  their  pork  chops.  I think  it  is  Lollius  Urbicus 
who  stands  by  the  altar  with  patera  in  his  hand.  He  would 
represent  the  Emperor — the  Pontifex  Maximus — on  the  occa- 
sion. I am  very  sorry  his  portrait  is  lost.’  ” ^ 

Both  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Bruce  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  Kair-Edin  was  the  ‘‘  terminal  ” end  of  the  Wall,  though 
Dr.  Bruce  evidently  harbours  a doubt,  for  he  puts  a query 
after  “ terminal.”  For  the  reasons  already  adduced,  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  sacrifice  was  rather  the  ‘'initial”  ceremony, 
and  that  the  Wall  beoan  at  Brid^eness. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
a very  fine  figure  of  this  important  stone  is  herewith  annexed. 

Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


^ Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archceological  Society,  Vol.  II.  1867-83,  p.  70. 
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EARLY  SCOTS  MILITARY  UNIFORMS. 


N entire  uniform  dress  for  the  members  of  a regiment 


is  of  comparatively  modern  institution.  AVlien  the 
feudal  army  took  the  field,  each  knight  wore  his  own  armour 
and  his  own  heraldic  cognisances,  and  his  followers,  over 
their  armour,  wore  his  badge.  If  their  arms  and  armour 
were  sufficient,  there  was  probably  little  thought  of  inter- 
ference with  the  composition  or  colour  of  the  clothes  which 
they  chose  to  wear  underneath.  The  Crusaders  wore  a cross 
in  addition  to  any  other  marks  distinctive  of  their  origin, 
and  the  cross  itself  had  a national  character — thus  the 
Englisli  Crusaders  wore  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  In  later 
times,  as  in  the  wars  with  Scotland,  this  same  cross  of 
St.  George  was  still  used,  smaller  in  scale  probably,  as  the 
national  badge  of  the  English  soldier.  When  the  southern 
Scots,  who  fought  at  Ancrum  Moor  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  found  that  the  battle  was  going  against  them  and 
their  English  allies,  their  English  badges,  it  is  said,  dis- 
appeared  very  fast. 

The  personal  guards  of  kings  and  other  great  feudal 
lords  wore  more  than  badges  ; they  were  arrayed  entirely  in 
their  masters’  livery.  The  term,  ‘‘The  Queen’s  livery”  is 
used  to-day  to  designate  indiscriminately  any  of  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Queen’s  army.  Old  prints  exhibit  the  Scottish 
Archer  Guard  of  France  arrayed  in  tunics  of  the  French 
royal  arms — blue,  with  the  golden  lilies  ; and  on  3rd  Febru- 
ary, 1685,  we  find  a troop  of  Claverhouse’s  Royal  Regiment 
of  Horse  being  clothed  in  red,  lined  and  faced  with 
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yellow,  the  Royal  Stuart  livery.  In  the  same  year  the 
King  writes  to  the  Treasury  that  the  regiment  is  “ to  he 
our  own  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  to  have  rank  and  pre- 
cedency accordingly,  and  the  trumpeters  of  the  several  1 
troopes,  and  the  kettle-drummers  of  that  regiment  to  be  for 
the  future  in  our  own  Livry. — 21st  Dec.  1685.”  Thus  the 
regimental  uniform  began  to  come  into  existence  along  with 
the  standing  army. 

Red  was  by  no  means  the  usual  wear  of  Scottish  cavalry 
at  that  time.  On  22nd  February,  1683,  General  Dalziel 
informed  the  Privy  Council  that  “ he  cannot  be  provided 
with  als  much  cloatli  of  one  colour  as  will  Ijc  cloathcs  to  the 
regiment  of  dragoons,”  which  had  been  mustered  about  two 
years  before,  and  of  which  the  General  had  been  made 
Colonel.  The  Council  ordered  the  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Newmills  to  furnish  the  cloth  required,  but  a fort- 
night later  the  order  was  recalled,  and  the  General  was 
allowed  to  nominate  such  persons  as  should  be  licensed  “ to 
import  2436  elnes  of  stone-grey  cloth  conform  to  a sealed 
swatch.”  Here,  at  anyrate,  was  the  first  title  of  Dalyell’s 
Dragoons,  to  be  called  the  Greys — ‘‘  Grey  Dragoons  ” was 
the  first  form  of  the  name.  Shortly  afterwards  Mar’s 
Regiment,  raised  in  1689  only  to  be  disbanded  the  next 
year,  was  called,  from  doubtless  a similar  reason,  “ Mar’s 
Greybrecks,”  and  Mr.  Ross,  who  in  his  l)eautiful  and 
interesting  volume  on  Scottish  Regimental  Colours,  lias 
collected  so  much  of  the  little  that  is  known  about  early 
Scots  uniforms,  gives  his  opinion  that  the  use  of  grey 
cloth  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dragoons.  He  cites 
an  entry  of  the  cost  of  supplying  part  of  the  Edinburgh 
Castle  garrison  with  coats  of  “ country  cloth,”  and  an  order 
on  James  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell,  to  furnish  1200  ells  of 
plaiding  for  stockings  for  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers 
who  are  appointed  to  be  at  Stirling  (Treasury  Sederunt. 
13th  September,  1688).  He  thinks  that  the  price  of 
suits  made  by  an  Edinburgh  tailor  for  a regiment 
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which  was  raised  in  King  William's  time  was  too  low 
to  admit  of  the  theory  that  they  were  of  aught  else 
but  homespun.  These  last  clothes  seem  to  have  been  of 
hodden-grey.  The  use  of  the  term  “ stone  grey,”  as  the 
colour  specified  for  the  Dragoons’  uniform,  is  perhaps  some 
assistance  in  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  hodden. 
For  the  hodden  grey  of  the  uniforms  of  the  London  Scottish, 
and  some  other  volunteer  regiments  is  little,  if  anything, 
different  from  what  is  usually  called  stone-colour.  Unbaked 
and  still  levigable  clay  was  called  hudds.  But  if  the  word 
were  thought  more  akin  to  hade,  and  to  refer  to  the  twist  or 
twill  in  the  weaving,  grey-tweeP  is  again  roughly  descriptive 
of  the  fabric.  In  any  case,  it  was  nothing  other  than  the 
undyed  homespun  which  the  Covenanting  farmers  and  other 
countrymen  of  Scotland  wore  every  day.  It  was  probably 
somewhat  for  this  reason  that,  on  28th  August,  1684,  the 
Privy  Council  asked  the  Company  of  Cloth  Manufacturers  at 
Newmills  for  a cloth  “ of  a dye  that  will  distinguish  sojors 
from  other  skulking  and  vagrant  persons  who  have  hitherto 
imitated  the  livery  of  the  king’s  sojors.”  It  wasn’t  pleasantly 
put,  and  it  was  doubtful  which  were  the  imitators.  The 
Company  replied,  that  though  it  could  not  make  the  cloth 
it  could  import  it,  if  permitted,  from  England.  There- 
after it  produced  a specimen.  The  Council  put  off  the 
decision  on  the  matter,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  attendance 
of  Daly  ell.  Afterwards  it  met  again,  and  though  Daly  ell 
was  still  absent,  it  approved  of  the  specimen,  which  appears 
to  have  been  of  a “ red  or  scarlet  cullor,”  and  ordained  it  to 
be  the  colour  of  the  uniforms  of  ‘‘  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.” 
The  inclusion  of  the  dragoons,  observes  Mr.  Ross,  brought 
Lieutenant-General  Dalyell  upon  the  scene.  He  obliged  the 
Council  to  issue  a fresh  Act,  permitting  the  importation  of 
grey  cloth  for  the  dragoons,  although  scarlet  was  to  be  used 
for  the  rest  of  the  army. 

1 “ Tweed,”  as  the  name  of  a cloth,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  mistake 
of  a London  tailor,  who  misread  the  Scots  word  “ tweel.” 
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It  would  l)e  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  when 
tacticians  talk  of  the  invisibility  desirable  for  the  British 
soldier,  to  know  what  old  DalyelFs  reasons  were  when  he 
insisted  on  retaining  grey  as  the  colour  for  his  Dragoons. 
Kakhi  is,  or  was  originally  an  East  Indian  dye,  which  is 
found  to  colour  drill  and  other  fabrics  a tint  much  like  the 
stones  and  dry  grass  of  the  open  in  tropical  countries. 
Dalyell  may  have  seen  that  the  colder  stone-grey  of  his 
liomespun  was  as  suited  to  the  hill-sides  in  mistier  Scotland, 
or  he  may  have  found  that  he  gained  as  much  as  he  lost  in 
the  confusion  of  his  dragoons  with  mounted  farmers  of  the 
opposite  and  worse  drilled  faction.  Clothing  chosen  of  a 
colour  which  might  enable  the  wearer  to  move  through  the 
landscape  unseen  had  been  thought  of  long  before.  The 
“ hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green,”  that  Allan-bane  saw  in  his 
vision — the  green  that  the  Holy  Friar  of  Copmanhurst 
donned  when  he  played  the  Sherwood  Forester,  was  none 
other. 

“Though  your  clothes  are  of  light  Lincolne  green 
And  mine  gray  russett  and  tome,” 

says  the  Beggar  of  the  ballad  to  Kobin  Hood.^ 

When  the  Grey  Dragoons  ceased  to  wear  grey  uni- 
forms we  are  not  aware.  Evidence  has  been  mentioned 
already  that  some  grey  was  used  in  the  Scots  army  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.^  But  the  title  of  Greys  was  destined 
to  be  preserved  by  the  Eoyal  Scots  Dragoons  on  another 
account — that  they  were  mounted  on  grey  or  white  horses. 
How  soon  these  horses  were  adopted  there  is  also  no  evidence. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  Dalyell  was  able  to  procure  a 
regiment  of  grey  horses,  even  though,  for  private  or  public 
reasons,  he  liked  grey  clothes.  There  is  nothing  to  lead 
one  to  think  that  grey  horses  were  so  much  the  rule  in 


1 Bishop  Percy’s  Folio  MS.,  1.  15  (print). 

A clothier’s  contract,  dated  in  1693,  for  grey  coats  and  breeches  for  coininon 
soldiers  and  sergeants  in  the  English  army  is  preserved  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  No.  6844,  in  the  British  Museum — per  Grose,  Military  Antiq.  II.  9. 
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Scotland  in  his  time,  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  take 
them.  It  is  almut  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  that 
we  find  the  name  of  Scots  Regiment  of  White  Horses  ” 
occurring,  as  well  as  that  of  Grey  Dragoons”  [Hist.  Rec. 
of  the  Royal  Reqt.  of  Scots  Dragoons,  1840),  which  latter 
name  lingered  into  the  middle  of  that  century.  Were  the 
white  or  grey  horses  the  device  of  William  III.  ? That 
astute  as  well  as  warlike  Prince  is  known  to  have  brought 

O 

over  with  him,  in  November,  1688,  a troop  of  Dutch  Life 
Guards  similarly  mounted.  It  is  in  his  reign,  too,  that  we 
first  find  the  British  Life  Guards  horsed  black. 

The  red  coat  came  in  time  to  be  adopted  by  the  Scots 
Greys,  not  because  it  was  the  livery  of  the  Stuarts  or  the 
badge  of  the  cavaliers,  for  red  was  adopted  by  Cunning- 
ham’s Dragoons,  now  7th  (the  Queen’s  Own)  Hussars,  which 
was  mustered  in  1690,  and  was,  as  Mr.  Ross  observes. 
Whig  to  a man.  But  the  Scottish  regiments  were  in  pro- 
cess of  being  fused  with  the  English  into  one  army,  and, 
in  both  countries,  red  had  already  been  adopted  as  the  colour 
for  the  soldiers’  coats.  Just  about  forty  years  before  the 
Scots  Privy  Council  of  Charles  II.  approved  the  red  cloth 
imported  by  the  Newmills  Company,  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
selected  it  for  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  I learn  your 
troop  refuse  the  new  coats,”  he  writes  to  one  of  his  captains. 
‘‘  Wear  them  or  go  home.  I stand  no  nonsense  from  any- 
one. It  is  a needful  thing  that  we  be  as  one  in  colour.” 
Carlyle’s  observation  on  the  order  is- — “ Red  coats  for  the 
first  time.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  early  uniforms  of  the 
Regiment  of  Royal  Scots,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  claims  descent  from  the  Scots 
Guards  in  France.^  In  the  picture  of  its  colonel.  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  seizing  the  French  colour  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  1692,  the  colonel  is  represented,  pre- 

1 And  from  its  antiquity  lias  been  dubbed  “ Pontius  Pilate’s  Bodyguard.”— 
Grose,  Mi/.  Anfiq.  I.  61. 
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suma])ly  correctly  (as  the  picture  appears  in  tlie  Regimental 
History),  in  a red  coat,  purplish  shorts,  white  stockings,  and 
a hat  of  much  the  shape  and  colour  that  our  Colonial 
Contingents  wear  to-day. 

The  history  of  uniforms  of  tartan  begins  at  a later  date, 
if  we  confine  it  to  those  of  regiments  in  the  immediate 
service  of  the  king. 

The  earliest  uniform  tartan  of  any  such  regiment  is,  as 
Dr.  R.  C.  Maclagan  has  shown  in  these  columns  (Vol.  XII. 
pp.  20,  59),  the  tartan  worn  by  the  Royal  Company  of 
Archers,  the  king’s  bodyguard  for  Scotland,  in  1715.  The 
earliest  kilted  force,  however,  in  the  king’s  pay  was  the 
Black  Watch.  This  historic  regiment  deduces  a tolerably 
continuous  pedigree  from  the  Watch  enrolled  in  Perthshire 
by  the  Duke  of  Atholl  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  may  conclude  that  both  the  officers  and  the 
privates  then  wore  the  Atholl  tartan,  which  at  a later  date  is 
actually  found  to  be  used  in  the  regimental  undress  uniform. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  distinctive  patterns  of  tartans  marking  the  district 
which  the  wearer  hailed  from,  were  in  full  use.  Hill  Burton 
(VIII.  528),  says  that  the  earliest  notice  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Martin’s  Descrii^tion  of  the  Western  Islands,  which 
was  published  in  1703.  But  search  might  reveal  earlier 
evidences.  In  the  Grant  of  Grant  Regality  Court  Book 
(General  Register  House),  we  find  that  on  20th  July,  1704, 
Ronald  Makdonald  of  Gel lo way  and  other  vassals  of  the 
Grant,  in  Lagan,  in  Badenoch,  and  their  tenants  were 
ordained  ‘‘  to  have  readie  tartan,  short  coates,  trewes  and 
short  hose  of  red  and  grein  set  dyce,^  all  broad  springed 
betwixt  and  the  aught  of  August  next,  and  to  be  readie 
upone  48  houris  advertisement  to  rendevouze  when  the  Laird 
of  Grant  shall  call  them  for  his  hosting  or  hunting  under 
the  failie  of  fyve  poundis  Stirling.”  The  Grant  can  scarcely 

1 Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  Register  House,  agrees 
that  the  word  appears  to  Ite  <lyce. 
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have  been  imposing  his  tartan  on  these  people  then  for  the 
first  time.  If  so,  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  first  inti- 
mation of  it.  Eighteen  days’  notice  of  a decree  of  a court 
sitting  at  Castle  Grant  was  not  very  long  warning  for  the 
people  of  Badenoch.  The  Grants’  own  people  of  Strathspey 
have  even  shorter  notice,  only  twelve  days.  The  order 
issued  to  them  is  made  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  they  are  to  be  ready  to  appear  “ in  Haighland 
coates,  trewes  and  short  hose  of  tartane  of  red  and  greine  set 
broad  springed  . . . within  the  country  of  Stratspey  for  the 
said  Laird  of  Grant  or  his  father,  their  hosting  and  hunting, 
and  this  under  failie  of  20  lb.  Scots.” 

Trewes  are  prescribed  here  by  The  Grant,  but  we  know 
from  Taylor  the  water  poet’s  description  of  a Highland  hunt 
in  1618  that  the  belted  plaid  was  adopted  then  by  high  and 
low  during  their  residence  among  the  clans  (Taylor,  Works, 
p.  40,  Iona  Club  Publications).  Among  the  half-dozen 
clansmen  portrayed  in  Morier’s  picture,  an  ''  Incident  in 
the  Scotch  Rebellion,  1745,”  now  in  possession  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty,  and  by  special  permission  reproduced  in 
colour  in  Lord  Archibald  Campbell’s  work  on  Highland 
Dress,  only  one  is  not  in  a kiltj  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
kilt,  and  a uniform  kilt,  was  adopted  as  a matter  of  course 
on  the  new  embodiment  of  the  “ Black  Watch  ” as  Royal 
Highlanders  in  1740.  The  name  “ Black  Watch  ” was  in  use 
before  that  date,  owing,  says  Stewart  of  Garth  {Sketches,  248), 
to  the  comparison  of  the  colour  of  their  clothing  with  the 
scarlet  in  which  the  king’s  regular  troops  were  then  clad  in 
from  top  to  toe.  That  the  term  had  any  sinister  meaning, 
such  as  the  term  “ black  mail,”  is  improbable,  as  it  was  used 
among  the  captains  of  the  companies  which  composed  it  and 
their  friends  (Letter  from  Lord  Lovat  to  Sir  James  Grant, 
of  Grant,  April,  1739  : Fraser,  Chiefs  of  Grant).  The  six 

1 The  artist’s  Highlanders  are,  in  the  patterns  of  their  tartans,  as  studiously 
diverse  as  the  swells  in  a tailor’s  fashion  plate  ; though,  naturally,  they  are  not  so 
staid  and  mild  in  their  ilemeanour. 
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independent  companies  wliicli  then  composed  the  force  were, 
according  to  Stewart,  commanded  respectively  by  Lord 
Lovat,  Sir  Duncan  Cam})bell  of  Loclinell,  Colonel  Grant 
of  Ballindalloch,  Colonel  Alexander  Campljell  of  Finab,  John 
Campbell  of  Carrick,  and  George  ]\Iunro  of  Culcairn.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  The  Grant’s  red  and  green  set  of  1704,  but 
the  blue  and  green  variety,  exemplified  in  Fraser’s  Chiefs  of 
Grant,  which  was  the  tartan  used  by  Colonel  Grant  for  his 
company.  If  so,  the  tartans  of  all  these  commanders  were 
dark,  even  among  tartans. 

The  adoption  of  a new  tartan  for  the  reconstituted 
regiment  in  1740  shows  that  each  of  these  companies  and 
the  clans  behiud  them  regarded  their  tartan  as  the  badge  of 
their  clan,  and  no  mere  whim  of  their  individual  commanders 
for  the  time.  Stewart  observes  that  to  have  adopted  the 
tartan  of  any  one  of  the  six  companies  winch  he  mentions 
would  have  been  distasteful  to  the  others,  and  relates  that 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  colonel,  being  a lowlander,  and  thus 
having  no  tartan  of  his  own,  had  a special  pattern  ‘‘  designed 
for  the  Eegiment,  which  has  ever  since  l)een  known  as  the 
42nd  Tartan”  [Sketches,  I.  255).  Black,  blue,  and  green 
were  and  are  its  component  colours.  The  uniform  included 
the  belted  plaid,  or  kilt  and  plaid  in  one  ; the  jacket  was 
scarlet ; the  bonnet  blue,  round  the  edge  of  wTich  waas  a 
diced  border  of  red,  white,  and  green  checks,  said  to  be  in 
allusion  to  the  fess  chequy  of  the  various  families  of  Stuarts. 
Stewart  then  adds  a fact  which,  in  view^  of  the  temper  of  the 
six  companies,  points  to  a connection  of  the  regiment  wdth 
Athol  in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  thought  of 
competition:  it  is  that,  in  the  uniform  of  1740,  the  “phili- 
beg  ” — the  kilt  without  the  plaid — used  in  undress,  wais  of 
Athol  tartan.  The  pipers,  and  subsequently  the  band,  “wore 
a red  tartan  of  very  bright  colours  (of  the  pattern  knowm  by 
the  name  of  the  Stew^art  or  Royal  Tartan),  so  that  they  could 
be  more  clearly  seen  at  a distance  ” [Stewart's  Sketches). 

If  Grose  is  at  all  correct  [Military  Antiquities,  I.  182  84  ; 
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plates)  the  original  set  of  "'the  42nd”  is  not  that  now  used 
by  the  Regiment.  The  pattern  of  the  officer’s  and  sergeant’s 
tartan  is  represented  in  his  plates  as  if  it  were  made  up  of 
sets  of  four  equal  and  parallel  stripes  at  intervals  on  the 
cloth  crossing  similar  sets  at  intervals,  after  the  manner  of  a 
“ Glen-Urquhart  ” check,  on  a very  large  scale.  The  patterns 
of  the  privates’  tartans  have  four,  five,  or  six  of  these  stripes 
in  each  set  or  bundle ; in  other  respects  they  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  officers  and  sergeants.  The  piper’s  tartan,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ample,  or  continuous  enough  to  form  a 
kilt,  has  narrower  sets  of  five  thin  lines  similarly  at  intervals, 
crossing  others  of  the  same  sort,  diagonally,  at  an  angle  that 
shakes  one’s  faith  in  the  strict  accuracy  of  any  of  Grose’s 
representations  of  tartan. 

We  are  not  aware  how  far  back  the  present  regimental 
tartan  may  be  traced.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  it 
is  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  identical  with  the  old  hard- tartan 
liangings  of  the  dining-hall  of  Loudoun  Castle,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a date  certainly  not  later  than  1804. 

In  1745,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  of 
that  year,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  raised  a regiment  of  High- 
landers, of  which  he  became  colonel,  while  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  Lieutenant- Colonel.  That  regiment  which  served 
in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in  Flanders,  was  reduced  on  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  in  1748.  But  the  Loudoun  Castle 
tartan  ought  still  to  be  mentioned  as  it  mav  be  found  to  bear 
not  only  on  the  question  of  the  uniform  of  the  Loudoun 
Regiment,  but  on  the  question,  in  which  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell  has  taken  so  prominent  and  learned  a part,  of  the 
identity  of  the  42nd  tartan  with  the  old  clan  tartan  of  the 
Campbells. 


Ed. 
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The  Ulster'  Volunteers  ^1782. 

The  Ulster  Volunteers  of  1782 — their  Medals,  Flags,  and  Badges,  were 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Ulster  Magazine  of  Archaeology  of  last 
January. 

A Long-lost  Document. 

A Crown  charter  of  1662,  which  is  necessary  to  the  settlement  of 
certain  salmon-fishing  rights  now  in  dispute,  was  produced  in  Court  in 
1763.  After  that  it  was  lost  sight  of,  and  was  not  seen  again  until  the 
other  day  when  it  was  discovered  by  accident  in  an  old  process  in  the  Record 
Room  in  the  Register  House. 

A Dust  of  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  marble  bust  made  by  Chantrey,  in  1828,  and  referred 
to  in  Chantrey’s  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  dated  26th  January,  1838  (printed 
in  Lockliart’s  Life  of  Scott  and  in  the  Scott  Centenary  Exhibition  was 
sold  in  the  recent  sale  of  the  Peel  heirlooms  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  for 
£2250. 


Stuart  Relics. 

King  Charles  I.’s  state  coat  of  blue  cloth,  lined  with  red  silk,  pockets  and 
sleeves  turned  up  scarlet  cloth,  the  whole  embodiment  in  silver,  was  sold  in 
April,  at  Stevens’s,  Covent  Garden,  London,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-four 
guineas ; and  a panel  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  (accompanying  the  portrait 
a nail  from  the  scaffold  on  which  the  King  was  executed),  went  at  the  same 
time  for  £5,  10s. 

A Historic  Crypt. 

Chancellor  Tristram  has  issued  a faculty  for  the  restoration  of  the  crypt 
under  St.  John’s  Church,  Clerkenwell,  London,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  example  of  Korman  architecture  in  England. 
Apart  from  aesthetic  merit,  this  ancient  crypt  has  historic  interest  as  the 
scene  where  the  imposture  of  “ The  Cock-lane  Ghost  ” was  exposed  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Scottish  Ireland. 

The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archceology  for  April  contains  among  other 
items,  the  continuation  of  an  article  on  the  Stewarts  of  Ballintoy,  also 
continued  accounts  of  the  Armorial  Sculptured  Tombstones  in  the  county 
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of  Antrim.  Tlie  representations  of  the  arms,  and  the  printing  of  the 
inscriptions  in  these  accounts  are  models  for  such  work.  Most  of  the 
shields  are  interesting  to  Scotsmen.  It  is  curious  to  find  an  entirely  Scott 
coat  on  the  tombstone  of  one  Thom. 

Knox  and  Riccio’s  Murder. 

A passage  in  Mr.  Bain’s  introduction  to  his  lately  published  Calendar 
of  State  Paiiers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^  has  brought 
about  a lively  correspondence  in  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman,  extending 
from  11th  to  20th  April  last,  in  which  Mr.  Lang  and  Dr.  Hay  Fleming 
deny  that  the  inference  that  Knox  was  privy  to  Riccio’s  murder  follows 
from  the  occurrence  of  Knox’s  name  in  an  ambiguous  way,  on  a list  which 
is  authenticated  by  having  been  merely  endorsed  by  Cecil’s  clerk,  and 
pinned  on  an  authentic  paper. 

Sale  of  Relics  of  the  Disbanded  Edinburgh  Yeomanry. 

The  three  Yeomanry  relics  which  we  mentioned  in  these  columns  in 
April,  had  been  sold  at  Dowell’s,  Edinburgh,  the  day  before  our  issue.  The 
first  was  a ram’s  head  snuff  mull  and  appendages  mounted  in  silver,  set 
with  cairngorms,  and  oak  fitted  case,  which  brought  <£19,  8s.  6d.  ; the 
second,  a silver  trefoil-shaped  tliree-divisioned  snuff-box,  which  was  sold  for 
£12  ; while  the  Dalkeith  ram’s  horn  snuff  mull  went  for  £3.  The  proceeds 
were  given  as  a subscription  to  the  Lothians  and  Berwickshire  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Fund. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie's  Estates. 

No  sooner  has  Lord  Roberts  reported  the  death  in  action  of  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Airlie,  than  news  arrives  of  claimants  to  his  estates  if  not  also  his 
titles.  Of  course,  they  are  American,  one  being  a certain  John  Wilson,  a 
tramway-car  conductor,  and  the  other  a Bridget  Calloghan — how  sweetly 
Scottish  is  the  name  ! — both  of  New  York.  Both  claimants  are  to  visit 
Mr.  Secretary  Hay  at  Washington,  who  will,  of  course,  provide  them  with 
proper  credentials,  after  which  they  will  sail  for  this  country,  and  jointly  or 
severally  enter  into  their  assumed  inheritance — when  they  get  it. 

The  Title  of  Viscount  of  Kenmure. 

A'proy)OS  the  claim  made  by  a Kirkcudbright  schoolmaster  to  be  recognised 
by  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  rightful  Viscount  Kenmure  of  Kenmure, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  title  claimed  became  (according  to 
Debrett),  dormant  in  1847.  It  was  created  in  1633,  the  first  Viscount  being 
also  Baron  Lochinvar,  more  famous  in  song  than  in  history.  The  title 
expired  with  the  death  of  the  eighth  Viscount.  Descendants  of  this 
historic  family,  in  a direct  line,  still  survive,  their  residence  being  Kenmure 
Castle,  New  Galloway. 
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Recovery  of  a First  Folio  Shakesj)eare. 

It  seems  that  a copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  has  just  been 
unearthed  in  Yorkshire — oddly  enough,  in  a house  and  a library  actually 
described  in  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe’s  book,  By  Moor  and  Fell.  The  owner, 
Mr.  Heaton,  was  the  representative  of  an  old  breed  of  yeomen,  and  at  his 
death  a sale  took  place  in  this  very  out-of-the-world  corner.  A ring  of 
dealers  combined  to  buy  up  the  library,  and  one  of  tlieni  probably  has  the 
treasure  which  was  identified  in  the  process  of  cataloguing  by  the  village 
schoolmaster  at  Oldfield. 

Geological  “ FiyuV^  in  Russia, 

A remarkable  geological  “find”  is  reported  from  Russia.  According  to 
the  published  account,  a Professor  of  the  University  of  Warsaw,  while  con- 
ducting some  excavations  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Dwina  in  Northern 
Russia,  came  across  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  a fossilised  Plesiosaurus, 
one  of  the  extinct  marine  reptiles  of  pre-historic  times.  Other  specimens  of 
these  monsters,  together  with  numbers  of  petrified  giant  tree  ferns  and 
coniferse  were  also  found.  Several  of  the  Plesiosauri — to  the  backs  of 
which  plates  of  horn  and  horny  excrescences  still  clung — were  discovered 
lying  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  layers,  as  if  a herd  of  them  had  been 
simultaneously  overwhelmed.  The  process  of  continuing  the  excavations 
will  be  resumed  this  year,  as  soon  as  the  season  permits,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  complete  results  of  the  operations. 

Interesting  Discovery  at  Berwick. 

Considerable  alterations  are  at  present  being  effected  in  the  old  Hen  and 
Chickens  Hotel,  Bridge  Street,  Berwick,  and  while  the  walls  of  a front 
room  in  the  second  storey — which  are  very  old — were  being  stripped,  they 
were  found  to  be  adorned  with  quaint  paintings  representing  carytides,  the 
capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars,  with  acanthus  leaves,  and  other  floral  emblems. 
Above  the  fireplace  is  the  following  inscription  painted  in  old  English 
letters  : — 

WyRsdome,  a science  whiche  we  surely  fynd, 

Shuld  not  be  writ  in  bookes  but  in  minde. 

Steps  are  to  be  taken  to  preserve  this  interesting  and  curious  relic  of  the  ai  t 
of  a bygone  age.  Can  the  source  of  the  old  couplet  be  traced  % 

The  Ancient  Records  of  Rome. 

The  eminent  Italian  archseologist.  Signor  Constantino  Maes,  has  (says  a 
Rome  correspondent)  submitted  a memorial  to  the  Government  in  which  he 
affirms  that  three  thousand  bronze  tablets,  constituting  the  records  of  Rome 
from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Yespasian,  are  buried  in  the  marsh  at 
Ostia,  near  Rome,  having  been  carried  to  Ostia,  after  being  rescued  from 
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the  lire  which  devoured  the  Capitol  in  the  year  69  of  the  Christian  era. 
Signor  Maes  proposed  to  the  Government  that  the  marsh  should  be 
completely  drained  in  order  to  recover  this  invaluable  historic  treasure. 
A commission  will  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  Some  years 
ago  Signor  Maes  announced  that  if  excavations  were  made  an  obelisk  would 
be  found  behind  the  Church  at  Ostia.  The  excavations  were  made  and  the 
obelisk  recovered. 

The  Proposed  Restora  tion  of  Iona  Cathedral. 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  writing  to  the  Scotsman.,  says; — There  can 
be  but  one  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  gift  of  the  buildings  at  Iona  made 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  obligation 
that  rests  on  that  body  to  receive  and  cherish  it  with  all  gratitude  and  care. 
It  is  most  deplorable,  however,  that  the  trustees  appear  to  stand  committed 
to  a scheme  of  “restoration,”  which  is  open  to  every  possible  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  way  of  treating  mediseval  buildings.  The  ruins  at 
Iona  should,  of  course,  be  properly  preserved,  and  as  to  this,  there  are 
experts  who  could  give  the  trustees  independent  and  disinterested  advice, 
but  the  modernising  of  the  principal  church,  though  it  may  seem  demanded 
by  a pious  regard  for  the  personal  wisli  of  the  donor,  is  very  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

The  New  Babylonian  Room  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Room  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  closed  for  more  than  a year,  has  now  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  it 
certainly  contains  the  most  representative  collection  ever  exhibited  in  any 
museum.  The  care  with  which  the  objects  have  been  arranged  renders 
the  exhibits  capable  of  study  in  the  sequence  of  the  various  historical 
periods.  The  collection  has  not  only  been  carefully  set  out,  but  is 
also  accompanied  by  an  excellent  catalogue  and  guide.  This  work  reflects 
great  credit  upon  Dr.  Budge,  the  curator  of  the  department,  and  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  King.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  illustrated  with  thirty-four 
photograph  plates.  A complete  list  of  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian 
kings  are  given,  accompanied  by  the  cuneiform  signs,  and  the  work  is  issued 
at  the  price  of  Is.,  which  renders  it  accessible  to  all  who  would  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  these  ancient  empires. 

Phonographic  Archives. 

The  Vienna  Academy  of  Science  has  resolved  on  adding  a department 
of  phonographic  archives  to  one  of  the  public  libraries.  There  will  be 
three  sections,  the  first  for  the  preservation  of  phonograms  of  every  existing 
European  language  and  dialect,  and,  later  on,  of  all  non-European  languages ; 
the  second  for  the  record  of  the  finest  contemporary  musical  performances, 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  music  of  peoples  and  races  in  distant 
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countries ; and  the  third  for  collecting  phonograms  of  complete  speeches  or 
apophthegms  by  celebrated  men  of  our  generation,  and  of  later  times. 
The  initial  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  finding  a more  durable  material 
than  vulcanite,  of  which  the  plates  for  the  gramophone  are  now  composed, 
and  experiments  with  various  metals  are  already  being  made  by  order  of  the 
Academy.  Should  the  plan  prove  successful,  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Science  will  invite  the  learned  societies  of  other  countries  to  follow  its 
example. 

Remarkable  Discoveries  in  Crete. 

The  Times''  Athens  correspondent  writes  under  date  10th  April : — The 
excavations  carried  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  in 
Crete  continue  to  yield  results  of  the  liighest  interest.  On  that  portion  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Knossos  which  Mr.  Evans  has  selected  for  investigation 
(Kephala)  a Mycensean  palace  has  been  discovered  containing  relics  of 
extraordinary  importance,  by  means  of  which  the  hitherto  uncertain  question 
of  Mycensean  writing  has  been  finally  settled.  In  the  chambers  of  the 
buildings  have  been  found  a whole  series  of  clay  tablets,  analogous  to  the 
Babylonian,  but  with  indigenous  Cretan  script.  These  tablets  are  appa- 
rently palace  archives.  On  the  south  front  of  the  building  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  megaron  has  come  to  light,  and  in  the  adjoining  corridor  is  a large 
piece  of  fresco  representing  a full-size  figure  of  a girl  in  Mycensean  costume 
holding  a long  vase.  In  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  grace  of  form  the 
figure  surpasses  anything  hitherto  discovered  belonging  to  this  period.  The 
remains  belong  to  the  great  Mycensean  age,  about  1400  b.c. 

Archaeological  Research  in  Greece. 

The  Times'  Athens  correspondent  writes  on  29th  May: — ^‘The  excava- 
tions which  for  some  time  since  have  been  carried  out  at  Corinth  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Richardson  and  the  students  of  the  i\.merican  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens  have  furnished  this  year  results  of  the  highest  interest. 
Last  week  in  the  western  part  of  the  Agora  an  ancient  Greek  fountain 
was  laid  bare  intact,  with  two  bronze  lions’  heads  for  spouts.  These 
spouts  are  at  a deptli  of  25  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil.  At 
the  top  of  a flight  of  seven  steps  leading  up  from  this  lower  level  is  a 
facade  of  metopes  and  triglyphs,  taken,  it  is  conjectured,  from  temples 
destroyed  by  jMummius,  and  hence  not  seen  by  Pausanias.  The  facade, 
which  still  has  the  original  colouring  upon  it,  is  about  50  feet  in  length. 
Other  important  objects  of  art  discovered  during  the  present  season  are  an 
Ariadne  head,  a relief  of  dancing  Msenads  and  large  statues,  probably  from 
the  Propylaea,  together  with  massive  blocks  from  both  the  architrave  and 
cornice,  as  well  as  sculptured  coffers  from  the  ceiling.”  The  correspondent 
of  the  Standard  notes  the  discovery  of  a fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
It  was  partly  built  and  partly  carved  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  intact.  The 
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waters  for  tlie  fountain  were  carried  by  iron  pipes,  and  issued  from  the 
heads  of  brazen  lions.  Four  large  marble  statues  representing  Asiatics 
support  a marble  roof  round  which  are  bas-reliefs  with  figures  of  the  sun 
and  moon  and  two  dancing  Bacchantes.  The  head  of  a colossal  statue  of 
Ariadne  has  also  been  found. 


Ciucrie0. 


The  Three  Islands  of  Prydain. — In  the  Welsh  Triads  and  elsewhere 
the  British  Isles  are  collectively  called  Teir  ynys  Prydain  ae  their  rac  ynys, 
that  is  “Prydain’s  three  Islands  and  Prydain’s  three  fore-islands.”  The 
latter  three  vary,  but  the  best  established  seem  to  be  Orkney,  Man,  and 
Wight.  But  liow  were  the  three  greater  Islands  reckoned  ? It  would  seem 
tliat  they  consisted  of  South  Britain,  North  Britain,  and  Ireland;  and  my 
question  is,  how  Britain  was  supposed  to  be  divided  1 Are  there  any  traces 
of  traditions  which  regarded  the  North  as  an  Island,  and  what  do  they  come 
to  ? 

John  Kiiys. 


Jesus  College,  Oxford. 


A Relic  of  Claverhouse. — In  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover,  there  is 
an  old  Scotch  chair  said  to  have  belonged  to  Claverhouse.  Is  anything 
known  about  it  ? 

X. 


William  Stennors,  Master  Mason. — William  Stennors,  Master  Mason, 
and  his  wife  Efon  Watson  were  buried  in  Bangor  Parish  Churchyard,  Co. 
Down  in  1626.  AVilliam  Stennors  had  evidently  come  to  carry  out  the 
building  of  the  new  church  that  year,  and  may  have  been  a member  of 
some  guild.  Can  any  reader  give  me  information  in  regard  to  him,  or  such 
Master  Masons'?  His  grave  slab  is  sculptured  with  the  compass,  square  and 
mallet. 

Francis  Joseph  Bigger, 

Ed.  Ulster  Journal  of  Arehceology. 

Akdkie,  Belfast. 


Archery  in  War. — Can  any  reader  say  when  the  bow  and  arrow  was 
last  used  in  battle  in  the  British  Isles  ? 


X. 
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Llech  Las  in  Scotland. — Principal  Rhys  in  liis  inquiry  as  to  the 
locality  of  this  stone  suggests  that  Llech  Las  may  mean  blue  flagstone  or 
simply  grey  stone.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  are  so  many  grey  stones, 
so  called  (or  ITaer  stones  which  I take  to  have  the  like  meaning)  in 
Scotland,  that  it  might  be  considered  hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  any 
particular  grey  stone  with  that  in  the  passage  referred  to.  But  the  suggested 
“blue  stone”  recalls  to  my  recollection  a certain  famous  blue  stone  which 
— if  the  quotation  I am  about  to  give  is  to  be  relied  on — formerly  lay  on 
the  Castle  hill  of  Edinburgh.  Unfortunately,  like  the  writer  who  furnishes 
the  only  reference  I have  met  with  to  this  “blue  stone,”  I have  been 
unable  to  trace  it  further  or  to  connect  it,  directly,  with  any  shrine  or 
place  of  penance  in  ancient  times,  beyond  what  by  implication  its  locality 
may  suggest,  but  this  may  be  worth  considering  for  a little. 

The  reference  to  the  “ blue  stone  ” appears  in  a rhyming  composition  of 
which  the  stone  itself  forms  the  subject,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  ArchcBologia  Scoticce ; or^  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  ii.  p.  478,  entitled  An  Elegie  on  the  great  and  famous  BLEW 
STONE  which  lay  on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh  and  was  buried  therein!  ” 
The  “Elegie”  is  too  long  for  quotation  in  full  but  the  following  descriptive 
passages  are  necessary  to  give  shape  to  these  remarks  : — 

“ What  place  is  this  I ’ve  fix’d  my  feet  upon  1 
It’s  like  the  Castle-hill,  yet  I miss  a stone 
Whereon  I leaned  me  oft  for  recreation  ; 

Sure  here ’s  the  place  where  was  his  situation. 

None  e’er  was  yet  so  strong  to  have  it  carried 
So  that  it ’s  surely  sunk,  or  else  been  buried  ; 

For  which  there  ought  to  be  great  lamentation. 

Since  that  its  equal  scarce  was  in  a nation.” 

Allowing  for  poetical  exaggeration,  it  must  have  been  a remarkable 
stone,  for  departing  from  mere  elliptical  description,  the  writer  condescends 
on  particulars — 

“ His  marrow  cannot  be. 

Large  twenty  feet  of  length  he  was. 

His  bulk  none  e’er  did  ken.” 

The  “Elegie”  is  given  along  with  a paper  read  to  the  Society  during 
the  winter  of  1821-22,  but  the  author  of  the  paper  remarks  that  he  “has 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  place  of  interment,  or  any  circumstances 
connected  with  tlie  subject  of  the  elegy.” 
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If  the  description  here  given  of  the  blue  stone  be  correct  it  must  have 
been  a noteworthy  object,  and  one  wonders  all  the  more  that  no  record  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  probable  sources  of  information.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  more  successful  in  the  search. 

Assuming,  however,  as  I think  we  may  from  the  very  circumstantial 
account  in  the  lines  quoted  that  such  a stone  did  exist,  it  may  be  possible 
to  trace  some  local  if  no  more  intimate  connection  with  a shrine  in  the  fact, 
never  yet  elucidated  but  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Castle  Hill  of 
Edinburgh  was  originally  known  as  the  Hill  of  Agned,  which  has  by  some 
writers  been  taken  to  mean  the  Hill  of  St.  Agnes. 

Nennius,  the  earliest  writer  to  mention  it,  records  that  one  of  Arthur’s 
battles  was  fought  on  the  mount  called  Agned.  Skene  remarks  on  this 
passage,  “there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edinburgh,  called  by  the  Welsh, 
Mynyd  Agned,  is  the  place  meant”  {Celtic  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  pp.  153,  238). 
Leslie  in  his  History  of  Scotland  says,  “ Cruthnsei  now  king  of  the  Pechtis 
bigit  . . . Agneda,  efter  called  Edinburghe  ” {History  of  Scotland,  S.T.S., 
second  buke,  p.  133).  Metcalfe  says  St.  Agnes  was  and  still  remains  the 
favourite  saint  of  the  Roman  women  {Legends  of  the  Saints,  S.T.S., 
Vol.  HI.  p.  418). 

It  is  not  impossible  that  early  Roman  missionaries  may  have  here 
erected  a church  or  shrine  to  St.  Agnes.  If  not,  whence  then  was  this 
name  derived  at  this  early  period*^  Was  this  Agned,  Agneda  or  Agnedh, 
a reference  to  the  Roman  child-martyr  St.  Agnes ; or  as  Sir  Jas.  Y.  Simpson 
reading  the  name  “ Agwedh  ” (for  which,  by  the  way,  there  seems  no 
sufficient  authority)  inquires,  to  the  Hill  or  Castle  ever  having  been  given 
as  a marriage  portion  {Proc.  Soc.  of  A ntiq.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  20)^ 

If  there  was  indeed  here  a chapel  to  St.  Agnes,  as  there  certainly  was 
a name  connection,  it  may  not  be  without  significance  that  the  Castle  was, 
as  Leslie  records,  “at  first  known  as  Madne  Castell,  quhair  the  King  of  the 
Pechtis,  his  dauchteris,  and  the  dauchteris  of  his  Nobilitie,  war  keipit 
quhill  thay  war  radye  to  be  mailed,  and  quhair  they  vset  to  be  instructed 
in  the  preceptes  of  vertue”  {History  of  Scotland,  S.T.S.  second  buke,  p.  133). 
Here,  says  Father  Hay  (but  the  statement  has  not  been  verified),  there  was 
founded  late  it  the  fifth  century,  a community  of  nuns,  who  by  King  David 
were  dispossessed,  and  in  their  place  Canons  of  the  Augustine  order  for  the 
worship  of  the  Holy  Rood  were  introduced  as  being  fitter  to  live  amongst 
soldiers.  I feel  this  is  all  very  vague,  but  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  follow  up  the  clue  if  clue  there  be.  In  any  case  if  Principal  Rhys 
can  cast  a light  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Agneda,  as  applied  to  the  Castle 
Hill  of  Edinburgh,  he  will  confer  a benefit  on  Scottish  antiquaries  and  clear 
up  a difficulty  that  has  long  puzzled  them. 

A.  Hutcheson. 

B ROUGH  TY-FeERY. 
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Llech  Las  in  Scotland,  Vol.  XI V.  p.  218. — 1 cannot  hope  that  the 
following  will  be  the  correct  reply  to  the  query  of  Professor  Khys,  as  gray 
stones  are  not  infrequent  in  Scotland,  but  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that 
there  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a monolith  (one  of  live),  in  the  Parisli  of  Cluny, 
Aberdeenshire,  which  was  at  one  time  known  as  tlie  “Gra”  or  gray  stone 
of  Cluny.  In  the  Ordnance  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  suh  voce  Cluny,  there 
are  said  to  be  still  five  standing  stones  in  the  parish,  with  “ three  Cale- 
donian circles  ” and  other  antiquities.  In  tlie  old  Statistical  Account  of 
Cluny  Parish,  written  about  1798,  the  writer  says:  “There  are  three 
Druidical  temples  in  the  district,  of  the  usual  circular  form  and  size,  and 
three  pillars,  but  without  any  inscription,  one  of  them  10  feet  high  and 
5 feet  broad  above  ground ; it  is  supposed  to  bo  the  place  at  which  the 
vassals  of  the  superior  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  feudal  times.  . . . 
There  are  also  two  other  pillars,  one  of  them  10  feet  high  and  the  other  8, 
standing  near  one  another,  but  without  any  inscription.”  The  writer  adds, 
that  three  years  before  he  wrote,  two  ancient  stone  coffins  with  human 
remains  were  found  in  the  parish,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  they  were 
near  the  “ temples  ” or  the  monoliths.  The  Statistical  writer’s  supposition 
as  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  vassals  in  feudal  tijiies  is  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  Sir  John  Cristison,  an  Aberdeenshire  notary,  who  lived  at  or 
near  Monymusk,  a parish  adjoining  Cluny,  and  did  much  business  in  the 
neighbourhood  between  1518  and  1551.  In  the  Protocol  Book  which 
records  his  transactions,  he  refers  more  than  once  to  the  courts  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntly,  the  superior  of  the  district,  being  held  at  Cluny,  and  on  9th 
June,  1535,  he  tell  us  that  two  persons  accused  of  barking  trees  in  a wood 
belonging  to  the  Earl,  bound  themselves  to  appear  for  sentence  at  the  next 
Court  to  be  held  (“apud  gra  stane  de  Chine”)  at  the  Gray  Stone  of  Cluny. 
He  also  elsewhere  expressly  states  that  the  tenants  or  freeholders  met  and 
did  homage  and  other  services  due  to  their  overlord,  at  the  same  “gra  stane.” 
This  seems  to  prove  that  the  monolith  described  by  the  Statistical  writer, 
though  in  1798,  it  had  lost  its  distinctive  title,  was  known  amongst  its 
neighbours  as  the  Gray  Stone.  Why  it  received  this  appellation  in  a 
district  where  such  stones  were  not  uncommon  cannot  be  known,  but  as  it 
must  have  been  erected  at  some  very  early  period,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  1535  it  was  known  as  the  “Gray  Stone,”  and  was  the  place  where 
Courts  were  held,  vassals  assembled,  and  culprits  punished.  It  is  possible 
that  the  stones  formed  a convenient  landmark  for  such  a gathering,  but  it 
may  also  be  that  the  site  was  chosen  because  of  some  long  forgotten  sacred 
or  judicial  association  with  the  “Gray  Stone”  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Standing  stones  were  in  early  times  frequently  used  as  meeting-places  for 
Courts  or  other  purpose,  as  can  be  shown  by  many  instances,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  their  former  connection  with  religious  rites  was 
believed  to  add  solemnity  to  the  gatherings  held  near  them.  j ^ 
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Notices  of  TBoofe0» 

A History  of  Scotland  from  the  Homan  Occupation.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
In  two  volumes;  Yol.  I.  with  a Frontispiece  (and  with  four  Maps  and 
two  Genealogical  Tables).  Edinburgh:  Blackwood,  1900.  Large 
post  8vo,  pp.  xxvii. + 509.  Price  15s.  6d. 

Of  good  histories  of  Scotland,  partial  and  general,  there  are  not  a few ; 
and  now  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  added  to  the  number.  His  is  not  only  a 
good  but  a fascinating  history.  Is  it  better  than  the  best  of  its  long-familiar 
predecessors,  or  is  it  not  so  good  as  some '?  It  would  be  hard,  and  it  is  too 
early,  to  pronounce.  But,  whether  better  or  worse,  it  is  at  all  events  very 
different  from  them  all.  For  one  thing,  of  course,  he  writes  best  who 
writes  last,  even  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  a people  who  ceased  to  exist 
as  a separate  nation  close  on  two  centuries  ago.  Investigation,  discovery, 
and  criticism,  do  not  stand  still,  while  it  is  notorious  tliat  formerly 
recondite  fountain  heads  of  our  knowledge  of  almost  every  epoch  have  been 
placed  within  the  reach  of  tlie  student  of  to-day  to  an  extent  of  which  Mr. 
Fraser  Tytler  could  never  have  dreamed.  And  the  results  of  recent  research 
in  every  direction,  Mr.  Lang  has  admirably  marshalled.  It  is,  however,  in 
its  style  that  this  new  work  most  markedly  differs  from  its  staid  forerunners. 
In  this  respect  it  is,  amongst  histories  of  Scotland,  altogether  an  innovation. 
Erudite  and  careful,  the  result  of  study  both  deep  and  wide,  this  history  is 
nevertheless  the  work  of  a brilliant  essayist  and  man  of  letters,  and  his 
personality  appears  on  nearly  every  one  of  its  pages.  It  faintly  reminds  one 
— though  it  is  infinitely  more  learned  and  mucli  more  exact — of  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy’s  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  Ho  doubt  it  has  the  continuity 
which  that  series  of  historical  “ articles  ” utterly  lacks  ; still,  the  resemblance 
forces  itself  on  the  mind.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that,  to  help  the 
resemblance,  there  are  summarising  head-lines  for  the  various  pages,  some  of 
them  with  even  more  than  a suspicion  of  “catchiness.”  But  the  style,  though 
not  strictly  orthodox  in  such  a work,  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  attractive. 
In  a strikingly  comprehensive  passage,  the  author  has  discounted  criticism 
from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass  : — “ But  my  errors  he  on  my  own 
head  I Xo  general  history.,  'perhaps,  can  ever  he  so  written  as  to  satisfy 
specialists  in  genealogy,  ethnology,  anthropology,  law,  sphragistic,  archaeology, 
heraldry,  numismatics,  p)hilology,  affairs  ecclesiastical  and  military,  and  all 
the  other  themes  involved  in  the  narrative  of  the  development  of  a nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  specialists  will  never  combine  to  write  a general  history, 
and  are  apt,  each  within  the  fence  of  his  special  science,  to  disdain  the  ' popu- 
lariserd  ” In  the  face  of  such  a frank  admission,  it  is  trivial  to  write  of  style, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  a specialist  therein. 
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In  this  first  volume  Mr.  Lang’s  work  is  singularly  well-balanced,  and 
due  attention  is  devoted  to  the  earlier  phases  of  Scottish  history.  These 
opening  chapters  are  written  with  a bracing  freshness  and  arouse  interest  at 
every  sentence,  IMr.  Lang  thus  sums  up  his  theme,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  occupation. 

“ The  record  of  the  long  resistance  of  the  English  of  Scotland  to 
England,  of  the  long  resistance  of  the  Celts  of  Scotland  to  the  English  of 
Scotland,  of  the  attempts  at  Union,  often  defeated,  much  disputed,  and 
finally  successful,  is  the  history  of  the  country.  On  this  history  the  Roman 
occupation,  so  potent  in  other  lands,  made  scarcely  a mark.  A few  camps 
and  other  material  relics  remain,  but  by  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  of 
Scottish  history,  the  Roman  law  came  later  to  affect  the  law  of  a State  on 
which  the  arms  and  civilisation  of  Rome  had  left  hardly  a trace,  while 
Southern  Britain,  so  long  a regular  Roman  province,  is  singularly  uninflu- 
enced by  Roman  law.  The  absence  of  the  material  influence  of  Rome  in 
Scotland  is  accounted  for,  by  the  appearance  of  a peo]4e  who  came  here 
after  the  Roman  eagles  had  fled,  and  who,  though  as  English  as  the 'popula- 
tion of  Lincolnshire  or  Yorkshire,  were  destined  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  certain  Irish  Celts — “Scots” — and  practically  to  make  the  history  of  the 
country.  They  entered  on  domains  which  Celtic  hordes  had  ravaged 
before  their  arrival,  and  thus  Rome,  except  for  her  law  and  her  form  of 
Christianity,  is  hardly  to  bo  reckoned  among  the  influences  which  created 
Scotland.” 

The  present  volume  ends  with  the  murder  of  Beaton  ; and  even  for  the 
general  reader  there  is  not  a dull  page  in  the  book.  That  it  will  give  rise 
to  criticism,  we  cannot  doubt — what  Scottish  history  would  not?  And 
j\Ir.  Lang  has  written  with  courage  at  all  points,  and  even  daring  at  some, 
and  some  sturdy  partisans  may  be  a little  shocked  to  find  anew  that  their 
idols  are  not  treated  with  undiscriminating  praise. 


County  Histories  of  Scotland  Series — A History  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff. 

By  William  Watt.  Edinburgh:  Blackwood  & Sons,  1900.  8vo, 
pp.  xvi. -t-438.  Three  Maps.  Price  7s.  Gd. 

To  concentrate  the  history  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  a region  rich  in 
historical  materials,  into  438  pages  is  a task  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  an 
octavo  volume  of  these  dimensions  cannot  pretend  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  magnum  02ms  on  the  lines  of  the  great  English  County  Histories,  for 
which  patriotic  Aberdonians  have  sighed,  and  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  old  Spalding  Club,  in  addition  to  all  its  other  labours,  printed  a 
goodly  volume  of  Collections.  But  though  circumscribed  as  is  necessarily 
the  character  of  any  one  volume  of  this  series  of  abridged  County  Histories, 
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Mr.  Watt’s  book  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is  clear, 
well  arranged,  and  gives  a capital  and  generally  correct  view  of  the  unique 
and  peculiar  history  of  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Scotland.  If  it  does 
not  throw  much  light  on  the  process  by  which  the  Celtic  Mormaerships  of 
the  period  of  the  Book  of  Deir,  became  changed  in  language  and  habits  into 

the  Lowland  districts  of  later  times,  it  clearly  grasps  and  sets  forth  the 

salient  features  of  the  several  periods  in  which  the  local  history  exhibits 
stirring  events  and  social  changes,  and  it  strikes  truly  the  peculiar  note 
which  Aberdeen,  and  more  than  “ twal  mile  roon’  aboot  it”  has  contributed 
to  the  harmony  of  the  development  of  Scotland.  It  deserves  high  praise 
for  its  comprehensive  and  well  balanced  view  of  the  various  influences  and 
interests  which  have  moulded  the  features  of  the  local  character,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  region,  and  for  its  instructive  summary  of  the  contributions 
the  locality  has  made  in  men  of  action  and  men  of  thought  and  insight,  to 

the  different  lines  of  the  national  life.  If  it  has  a serious  defect  it  is  one 

which  it  shares  with  other  histories  of  the  present  day  of  larger  scope,  and 
one  which  is  specially  defensible  in  a short  history,  the  condition  of 
production  being  that  it  is  to  be  in  a uniform  volume  and  not  occupy  more 
than  a limited  book-shelf  space.  That  is  the  refusal  to  record  anything  but 
what  the  historian  believes  to  be  proved  as  matter  of  fact  that  can  be  shown 
to  have  occurred.  Certainly  nothing  should  be  recorded  as  absolute  fact 
that  is  not  clearly  evidenced,  but  to  require  legal  evidence  or  absolute  proof 
of  everything  is  drearily  to  limit  and  impoverish  history.  That  there  was 
a tradition  is  itself  history,  and  narratives  which  have  long  been  handed 
down  have  at  least  helped  to  mould  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  may  well 
be  recorded  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  most  picturesque  incidents  of 
all  are  not  likely  to  have  charter  evidence  for  their  occurrence,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a strong  tradition  points  to  the  occurrence  of  something 
which  did  happen,  though  it  may  be  exaggerated  or  distorted.  There  have 
of  late  years  been  curious  confirmations  unearthed  of  old  local  traditions 
which  learned  men  had  proceeded  to  dismiss.  Aberdeen  and  Banff  are 
peculiarly  rich  in  traditions,  in  romantic  episodes,  and  have  their  own 
ballad  literature  of  great  fire  and  force.  Excellent  as  this  volume  is  in  its 
survey  of  the  general  drift  and  development  of  events,  it  is  a little 
defective  in  its  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  local 
past.  But  in  its  clear  presentation  of  the  main  lines  of  the  history,  in  its 
recognition  of  the  great  moulding  influences  of  the  local  supremacy,  first  of 
the  Comyns,  and  latterly  of  the  house  of  Huntly,  of  the  effect  of  the 
seclusion  of  the  region  from  the  ravages  of  the  English  wars,  and  its  later 
vicissitudes  in  civil  strife,  and  of  the  great  foundations  of  Bishop  Elphinstone 
and  the  reforming  Earl  IMarischal,  and  in  its  careful  review  of  the  industries 
and  agricultural  development  of  the  district,  it  is  an  example  of  what  an 
abbreviated  intelligent  local  history  ought  to  attempt  and  provide. 
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The  Defensive  Armour:  and  Weapons  and  Engines  of  War  of 

Mediaeval  Times,  and  of  the  “ Renaissance.”  By  Robert  Coltman 
Clephan.  With  Illustrations.  London:  Walter  Scott,  Ltd.  8vo, 
pp.  xiii.  + 229  and  Index.  Price  7s.  6d. 

It  is  surely  a most  opportune  time  when  the  thunder  of  battle  is  in 
the  air,  to  publish  a work  on  defensive  armour  and  weapons  of  war, 
especially  as,  ere  we  discovered  that  the  frontal  attack  was  not  the  most 
deadly  to  the  defensive  force,  there  were  not  a few  advocates  for  the 
reintroduction  of  shields  or  some  form  of  defensive  armour.  Thou"h 

O 

Mr.  Clephan  professes  to  treat  only  of  Mediaeval  times  and  the  Renaissance, 
he  indulges  his  readers  with  a survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Coat  of  Mail 
over  a field  extending  from  the  evidences  of  chain  armour  on  the  sculptures 
of  Persepolis  to  the  beautifully  embossed  harnesses  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  chief  sources  of  information  as  to  early  English 
armour  are  seals,  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  monumental  brasses,  and  in 
regard  to  the  last  we  may  he  proud  to  know  that,  whereas  foreign  brasses 
number  only  a couple  of  hundred,  the  English  brasses  are  to  be  counted  in 
thousands.  Mr.  Clephan  combats  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  stature  of 
men  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  shorter  than  at  present,  as  evidenced  by  their 
armour,  and  after  comparing  many  suits,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  concludes 
that  though  the  average  development  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  greater  now, 
the  size  of  men  of  our  race  has  not  increased.  The  reason  of  the  prevalent 
belief  is  that  most  of  the  armour  preserved  in  this  country  was  made  for 
Italy,  South  Germany,  France,  or  Spain,  where  men  do  not  bulk  so  large. 
Has  improved  diet,  cheapness  of  food,  and  less  physical  waste  in  obtaining 
it,  not  enabled  the  race  to  grow  greater  ? A chapter  of  much  interest  is 
devoted  to  the  tournament.  At  one  period  a knight’s  harness  weighed 
some  200  lbs.,  in  which  case  the  mediaeval  sportsman  must  have  ridden 
somewhere  about  six  and  twenty  stone  ; if  we  add  the  weight  of  the  horse’s 
chanfrein  and  bards,  the  total  accumulation  on  the  back  of  the  noble  steed 
must  have  been  enormous.  Mr.  Clephan,  unfortunately,  does  not  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  horse  employed,  but  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  been  of  heavy  build  and  slow  pace. 
Fortunately  fatal  accidents  were  few  in  the  tilting-yard.  AVe  should 
imagine  the  moderate  pace  of  the  steeds  would  account  for  this  as  much  as 
the  assistance  of  the  varlets  as  the  author  suggests.  The  concluding 
chapters  devoted  to  swords,  and  other  engines  of  war  such  as  cross-bows, 
hand  guns,  &c.,  are  of  much  interest.  The  book  is  well  and  copiously 
illustrated,  and  while  doubtless  being  of  value  to  the  collector  of  arms  and 
armour,  will  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  the  general  Antiquary  who 
desires  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Gideon  Guthrie:  A Monograpli.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Guthrie  Wright, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  Eowden,  13. D., 
Bishop  of  [the  Scots  Episcopal  Church  in]  Edinburgh.  Blackwoods, 
1900.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. + 160.  With  four  Portraits  and  three 
Genealogical  Charts.  Price  5s.  post  free. 

Miss  Guthrie  Wright,  in  her  Prefatory  Note  announces: — “This 
volume,  originally  intended  for  private  circulation,  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses,  Scottish  Branch. 
To  this  important  national  as  well  as  local  charity,  all  profits  on  the  sale  of 
this  book  will  be  given.” 

Miss  AVright’s  volume,  however,  needs  no  adventitious  aid  to  place  it 
on  the  list  of  books  which  ought  to  be  read.  It  gives  us  a contemporary 
picture  of  a period  of  Scots  History,  of  which  though  it  is  comparatively 
recent,  we  know  comparatively  little. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a hitherto  unprinted  “ Memorial  con- 
cerning the  birth,  pedigree,  and  life  of  Mr.  Gideon  Guthrie,  2nd  son  to 
llarie  Guthih*,,  of  Halkertoun.”  Gideon,  who  is  himself  the  writer,  began 
his  Memorial  in  1712,  and  continued  it  till  near  the  end  of  it,  we  find  him 
declaring  himself,  “much  decayed,  being  in  this  1730,  in  my  67  year  of 
age.”  The  Memorial  begins  with  a genealogical  account  of  the  family  of 
Guthrie,  of  Ilalkerton,  and,  relative  to  this.  Miss  Guthrie  AVright  has 
inserted  an  Appendix  of  notes  concerning  the  earlier  generations  of  that 
family,  compiled  from  the  Records  in  the  General  Register  House,  the 
Guthrie  Charter  Chest,  ifec.,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Baton. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  memoir  itself  is,  however,  that  in  which 
Guthrie  is  autobiogra[)hical.  He  was  one  of  those  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  who  belonged  originally  to  the  Church  when  its  government 
was  prelatical,  and  who,  after  the  Revolution  Settlement  had  established 
AVilliam  and  Alary,  and  had  restored  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government,  attempted  to  remain  in  the  Church,  so  far  at  least  as  to  hold 
benefices  in  it,  while  they  prayed  and  schemed  for  King  James,  and  dis- 
regarded the  established  form  of  Church  government. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  pre-Revolution  clergy- 
men were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  benefices.  Their  non- 
conformity with  the  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  winked  at,  so 
long  as  they  were  not  active  Jacobites,  or  introducers  of  the  liturgy.  Those 
of  them  who  were  of  Guthrie’s  sort,  made  very  different  conditions  for 
themselves — of  which  the  memorial  before  us  is  a picture. 

It  was  as  late  as  1703  that  the  Earl  Alarischal  presented  Guthrie  to  the 
parish  of  Eetteresso.  He  had  been  licensed  by  a Presbytery  during  the  term 
of  that  peculiar  modified  and  constitutional  form  of  Episcopacy,  wdiich  the 
Revolution  of  1688  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  was  even 
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ordained,  but  says  he,  “I  entered  to  my  charge  on  Sunday,  the  2Gth  of 
December,  1703,  and  within  5 or  6 weeks  I was  three  times  cliarged  before 
their  Presbytery,  which  I slighted.”  Guthrie’s  quiet,  matter-of-fact  narra- 
tion of  the  struggle,  legal  and  physical  which  then  ensued  between  tlie  two 
parties  for  the  possession  of  that  care  of  souls  must  be  amazing  reading  for 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  never  dipped  into  the  Books  of  Adjournal 
(the  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary)  of  those  times.  When,  after  two 
years,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  worsted,  neither  he  nor  his  party  gave  up  hope,  and 
though  subsequently  as  a convicted  Jacobite,  he  was  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  benefice  in  Scotland,  and  interdicted  specially  from  officiating 
ill  Brechin  the  scene  of  his  offences  ; still,  the  moment  that  Mar’s  insurrec- 
tion took  a lead,  Mr.  Guthrie,  along  with  Mr.  Skinner,  marched  into 
possession  of  nothing  less  than  the  pulpit  of  Brechin  Cathedral,  and  kept 
it  from  25th  September,  1715,  till  the  last  Sunday  in  January,  1716. 
When  the  ’15  was  past  and  over,  Mr.  Guthrie  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  ministered  to  a congregation  for  some  years.  His  Memorial  now 
concerns  itself  with  the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  nonjuring  Prelatic  Church. 
He  had  mentioned  in  a previous  page  his  “piecemeal”  introduction  of 
the  English  Prayer-Book.  He  now  speaks  of  the  controversy  with  the 
“ usagers,”  who  desired  to  observe  what  they  termed  ancient  usages,  such 
as  praying  for  the  dead  ; the  schism  between  the  provincial  bishops  and  the 
“ Collegers  ” (bishops  without  dioceses),  and  the  plot  of  some  of  them  to 
“ get  free  of  Bishop  Lumesdane  (Edinburgh)’s  authority  who  was  Vicar 
General,  and  acted  in  place  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  during  the 
vacancy  of  that  See.”  Guthrie  does  not  pretend  to  take  no  side  in  these 
disputes,  but  his  story  is  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  The  book 
is  very  well  got  up,  with  its  large  type  and  the  first-rate  reproductions  of 
the  family  portraits  which  it  contains.  The  Guthrie  armorial  bearings 
stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  board  do  not,  however,  give  the  lions 
reguai'dant  as  Sir  George  Mackenzie  [Science  of  Heraldry),  asserts  them 
to  be. 


The  Book  Hunter.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood,  1900.  Pp.  viii.  + 427,  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Scot  Abroad.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood,  1900.  Pp.  xii.  + 488,  8vo.  Price  3s.  fid. 

The  Book  Hunter  belongs  to  that  class  of  books  about  books,  the 
fascination  of  which  is  ever  irresistible  to  all  true  lovers  of  literature. 
They  are  like  volumes  in  which  the  intimate  friends  of  one’s  own  circle  play 
a prominent  part  and  to  which  a kindly  gossiping  interest  is  sure  to  lead  us, 
just  to  see  what  the  author  has  to  say  of  them.  This  reprint  of  the  best 
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treatise  on  the  whole  art  and  craft  of  the  book  hunter  is  most  opportune. 
At  no  time  has  the  literature  of  sport  been  so  extraordinarily  copious  as  at 
the  present  day  and  amid  the  host  of  books  constantly  issuing  from  the 
press  on  every  conceivable  form  of  human  diversion  it  would  be  matter  for 
regret  if  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honourable  of  sports  were  to  fail  of 
recognition.  The  Book  Hunter  admirably  supplies  the  omission  from  the 
Badminton  Series  of  a volume  dedicated  to  the  subject.  Every  aspect  and 
incident  of  the  enthralling  pursuit  of  literary  game  is  methodically  treated 
and  if  the  record  bags  on  which  the  author  dwells  with  the  affectionate 
interest  of  a true  sportsman,  are  perhaps  somewhat  out  of  date,  we  can 
afford  to  overlook  that.  The  American  competitor  whose  advent  in  our 
book  markets  Burton  noted  as  already,  even  in  his  day,  threatening  to  affect 
British  sport,  has  certainly  done  much  with  his  millions  to  render  book 
hunting,  like  deer  stalking,  a monopoly  of  the  very  wealthy,  but  even  to 
those  who  cannot  indulge  their  propensities  in  the  direction  of  first  folio 
Shakespeares  and  the  like,  this  volume  will  always  be  delightful  reading, 
for  a Barmecide  feast  is  after  all  better  than  no  feast  at  all.  The  author 
deprecates  compliments  to  himself  on  the  “ printing  and  adorning”  of  his 
volume  (p.  79),  the  credit  of  which  he  says  is  due  to  others,  but  however 
pleased  he  might  have  been  with  the  excellent  printing  of  the  present 
edition  he  could  scarcely  have  contemplated  with  complacency  the  garish 
and  inappropriate  “adorning”  in  red  and  gold  which  disfigures  its  binding. 
And  it  is  surely  an  ungrateful  return  which  the  compositors  make  for  the 
author’s  courteous  references  to  their  craft  when  they  persist  in  presenting  in 
every  edition  of  this  work  our  old  friend  Monkbarns  as  “Jonathan 
Oldenbuck  ” (pp.  51  and  53). 


The  Scot  Abroad  is  a by-product  of  Burton’s  main  studies.  He  has 
garnered  up  in  it  every  scrap  of  any  human  interest  relating  to  the  foreign 
relations  and  achievements  of  his  compatriots  which  he  happened  to  come 
across  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  into  Scottish  history,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  industries,  the  by-product  is  scarcely  less  valu- 
able than  the  main  product.  The  “ gangrel  Scot”  of  every  type — scholar, 
author,  soldier,  statesman,  and  artist — has  ample  justice  done  to  him  in  this 
work,  which  feeds  the  flame  of  our  Northern  patriotism,  seldom  in  danger  of 
extinction,  with  the  most  erudite  fuel.  The  ubiquity  of  the  Scot  and  his 
(to  other  nations)  irritating  habit  of  success  wherever  he  may  find  himself, 
are  shown  to  be  no  novelties  ; indeed,  in  the  olden  days  when  his  own 
country  had  few  of  the  resources  which  it  now  possesses,  the  Scot  was  even 
more  of  a wanderer  than  he  is  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  motives 
which  took  him  abroad  in  former  times  in  search  of  learning  or  adventure, 
will  compare  favourably  with  those  which  now  cause  him  to  quit  for  a time 
his  own  shores.  One  half  of  the  work  treats  of  the  ancient  league  with 
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France,  of  which  we  have  seen,  lately,  an  attempted  revival  in  an  academic 
and  somewhat  dilettante  form,  and  the  wealth  of  curious  lore  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  hook  contains,  renders  it  invaluable  not  merely  to  the 
speaker  who  may  he  called  upon  to  propose  a toast  at  a banquet  of  the 
Franco-Scottish  Society,  hut  to  the  serious  student  of  this  singularly  inter- 
esting phase  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  most  persistent  traces  of  the 
early  alliance  of  the  two  nations  are  to  he  found  in  our  legal  institutions, 
and  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Scots  Law  are  con- 
stantly surprised  to  find  how  closely  parallel  the  Scots  and  French  systems 
formerly  were.  In  the  present  volume  only  a few  of  these  parallelisms 
naturally  are  noted,  but  when  the  history  of  Scots  Law  comes  to  he  written 
as  the  history  of  English  Law  has  been  written  by  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
the  views  which  Burton  propounds  as  to  the  French  character  of  our  juris- 
prudence will  receive  ample  confirmation. 


Scottish  Architectural  Matters  looked  at  from  the  Outside:  being 
Address  delivered  29th  November,  1899,  at  Opening  of  Forty-Second 
Session  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  by  James  Bruce, 
W.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  President  for  the  Session.  Reprinted  from  The 
Builder. 

It  is  not  from  inside  the  Chair  of  a professional  Association  that  one 
naturally  expects  to  find  the  matters  peculiar  to  the  profession  looked  at  as 
“ from  the  outside.”  And  we  do  not  know  whether  most  to  admire  the 
courage  of  the  Association  in  putting  one  who  proclaims  himself  a layman 
into  its  chair,  or  the  courage  of  their  President  in  proclaiming  himself  a 
layman  after  he  is  in  it.  Mr.  Bruce’s  Presidential  Address,  however, 
entirely  justifies  the  Association  in  its  choice  of  its  Chairman.  A con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  occupied  with  a review  of  the  present  estimation  of 
architecture — its  proper  functions,  and  the  duty  and  responsibility  which 
the  nation  now  looks  to  its  architects  to  assume,  and  with  most  pi'actical 
and  wise  observations  thereanent.  But  what  concerns  the  Antiquary  most, 
is  the  success  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  appeal  for  further  efforts  for  the  preservation 
of  our  historic  buildings. 

“Think  of  the  Hall  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  after  being  disfigured  till 
almost  beyond  recognition,  only  restored  by  private  generosity.  Think  of 
the  roofless  Chapel  of  Linlithgow  Palace.  Think  of  the  Palace  in  Stirling 
Castle  with  its  sectioned  rooms  and  smashed  fireplaces.  Think  of  the  noble 
hall  in  the  same  castle  divided  into  stories  and  cut  up  into  rooms  to  serve 
for  barrack  and  canteen  accommodation,  and  all  to  save  a few  paltry 
thousand  pounds,  that  would  really  never  have  been  missed  from  the 
national  exchequer.  . . . Year  by  year  we  calmly  agree  that  some  of  the 
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noblest  specimens  of  our  national  architectural  heritage  shall  either  be 
roofless,  or  else  be  battered  and  broken  and  cut  up  to  give  us  some  paltry 
accommodation  which,  at  trifling  cost,  we  could  easily  get  elsewhere.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  our  Scottish  members  can,  session  after  session,  permit 
this  misuse  to  go  on  without  indignant  protest,  and  do  not  unite  as  one 
man,  irrespective  of  party,  to  demand  that  the  neglect  and  misuse  of  our 
old  historic  national  buildings  be  at  once  put  a stop  to,  and  the  buildings 
treated  in  future  with  all  fitting  respect.” 

With  all  deference,  Mr.  Bruce  might  have  added  to  his  “Thinks,” 
“ Think  of  our  Scottish  M.P.’s,  if  you  can,  unitedly  facing  one  single 
permanent  clerk  of  a Government  office,  in  any  such  Scottish  National 
interest ! The  official  need  only  begin  the  conference  with  the  question, 
“Are  the  reporters  present,  or  is  the  interview  confidentiaH ” Then  it 
would  come  to  be  recorded,  that  the  “ Deputation  thereupon  thanked  the 
official  for  his  kindness,  and  immediately  withdrew.” 


Rothiemay  House : being  a Paper  read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Banffshire 
Field  Club  on  12th  January,  1900,  by  William  Cramond,  LL.D. 
Cullen,  Banff  {Banffshire  Journal  Office),  1900.  Sm.  8vo,  32  pp. 

Dr.  Cramond  finds  the  first  record  of  Rothiemay  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls 
for  1264,  when  the  collector  of  taxes  for  Banffshire  reports,  “Nothing  from 
the  barony  of  Rothymayng,  because  it  was  escheated  to  the  Crown.” 
From  that  date  to  this,  he  traces  the  house  and  lands  and  their  fortunes 
with  much  industry  and  success.  It  is  one  of  our  Queen  Mary  Rouses,  and 
Dr.  Cramond  recalls  that  what  was  called  the  identical  bed  on  which  the 
Queen  slept  was  sold  with  other  relics  in  Aberdeen  in  1888. 

The  Author  adds  a list  of  “ the  more  important  pictures  ” now  at  the 
house — the  list  contains  sixty-nine  items  mostly  of  historical  personages. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  TO  NOTICE  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

Scottish  Market  Crosses.  By  John  W.  Small,  Architect,  F.S.A.  (Scot). 
With  Introduction  by  Alex.  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.  (Scot).  Stirling: 
Mackay,  1900. 


Glasgow  Protocols,  1584-87.  Edited  by  R.  Renwick.  Yol.  IX.  Glasgow  : 
Carson  k Nicol,  1899. 
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THE  CHIEFSHIP  OF  THE  CLAN  MUERAY. 

/^N  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Mansfield  in  August,  1898,  a letter,  signed  “Moravia,” 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman,  contradicting  a 
statement  made  in  that  newspaper  that  the  Earl’s  funeral 
was  attended  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  “ as  Chief  of 
the  Clan  Murray,”  and  adding  that  the  writer  was  sure  his 
Grace  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Clan  Murray  was  another  gentleman,  who  was  also 
present  at  the  funeral — namely,  Colonel  Murray  of  Polmaise. 
I am  not  aware  who  the  wniter  of  the  letter  was,  nor  is  his 
personality  of  any  consecjuence.  The  subject  interested  me 
because  it  lay  in  the  line  of  certain  studies  of  my  own, 
and,  although  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  com- 
peting claims  to  the  chiefship  of  Scottish  clans,  I have  made 
an  efibrt  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  this  matter,  with  the 
results  here  set  forth.  The  male  representation  of  the 
historic  house  of  Both  well,  a subject  which  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Chiefship  of  the  Clan  Murray,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  men  no  less  eminent  than  the  late  Mr.  John 
Riddell,  the  ablest  genealogical  antiquary  of  his  time,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Bain,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  one  of  our  foremost  living 
genealogists.  Mr.  Riddell’s  views  and  arguments,  stated  with 
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his  customary  force  and  fire,  will  be  found  in  a volume 
entitled  Steivartiana,  published  in  1843,  while  Mr.  Bain 
has  expressed  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  further  information 
resulting  from  his  own  researches,  in  his  Preface  to  Vol.  II. 
of  the  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  and 
in  two  excellent  papers  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries.^  Anyone  who  follows  men 
like  those  I have  mentioned,  need  not  expect  to  glean  much 
in  a field  they  have  made  their  own ; still  I fancy  I have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  further  elucidating  an 
exceedingly  obscure  subject.  I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  try 
the  reader’s  patience  not  a little  by  a necessarily  tortuous 
course  of  argument  in  order  to  make  clear  the  points  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  question  under  consideration 
depends.  The  authorities  quoted  from  are  not  always  cited 
— a circumstance  which  I regret  ^ — but  it  may  be  premised 
that  I have  consulted  every  source  of  information  known  to 
me,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Murray,  I have  had  the 
privilege  of  perusing  an  inventory  of  the  Polmaise  writs. 

The  latest  and  fullest  pedigree  of  the  Murrays  of 
Polmaise  is  to  be  found  in  a work  published  in  1892,  and 
entitled  Nishet's  Heraldic  Plates,  with  Genealogies  by 
Messrs.  Ross,  Marchmont  Herald,  and  Grant,  Garrick  Pur- 
suivant. I shall  have  somethiug  to  say  by-and-by  about 
this  pedigree,  l)ut  at  present  I merely  wish  to  mention  that 
it  begins  with  a certain  Sir  AVilliam  de  Moravia,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  1306,  and 
released  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  I go  back  a full 
century  and  a-half  to  Freskin  of  Moray,  a Fleming  who  came 


1 Vols.  XII.  and  XIX.,  new  series.  A later  paper  by  Mr.  Bain,  based  on  a 
number  of  deeds  in  the  Laiiig  Charters,  will  be  found  in  The  Genealogist  for 
January,  1900. 

- It  may  be  explained  that  this  paper  was  originally  written  for  a local 
Archaeological  Society,  and  the  authorities  were  all  given  together  at  the  end, 
according  to  custom.  The  narration  of  much  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Scottish  Antiquary  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  it  could  not  be  eliminated  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  clearness. 
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to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  L,  and  settled  in  the  north. 
This  Freskin  possessed  the  extensive  lands  of  Duffus  and 
Petty  in  Morayshire,  and  Strathbrock  in  Linlithgowshire. 
He  left  three  sons — William,  Hugh,  and  Andrew.  Hugh 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  and  it  is  still 
undetermined  whether  he  or  his  brother  William  was  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Freskin.  Mr.  Riddell  was  of  opinion 
that  William  must  have  been  the  senior,  Ijecause  he  heired 
his  father  in  the  estates  above-mentioned,  and  if  the  large 
domain  of  Sutherland  was  not  also  transmitted  by  Freskin 
to  his  posterity,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the 
case.  But  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The 
arms  of  descendants  of  both  William  and  Hugh,  sons  of 
Freskin,  are  to  be  seen  on  seals  appended  to  an  important 
instrument,  dated  1357,  and  there,  while  the  shield  of  the 
Sutherland  ancestor  shows  the  three  mullets  of  Moray  plain, 
in  the  Bothwell  shield  they  are  surrounded  by  a l)ordure 
charged  with  eight  roundels  or  bezants.  The  occurrence  of 
the  bordure  indicates  the  juniority  of  the  branch  descended 
from  William,  and  the  bezants  the  performance  by  one  of 
its  members,  the  head  of  the  house  for  the  time,  of  a pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a bezant  being  a gold  coin 
of  Byzantium  in  circulation  among  the  Crusaders.  On  the 
other  hand,  Burke,  in  his  Peerage,  gives  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Sutherland  as  three  mullets  within  a bor- 
dure, so  that  heraldry,  after  all,  leaves  the  question  of  senior- 
ity undecided.  As  Mr.  Bain  remarks,  however,  this  question 
of  seniority  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  male  repre- 
sentative of  William,  because  the  Sutherland  family  has 
long  failed  in  the  male  line.  Of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
brothers,  Andrew,  nothing  seems  to  be  known ; but,  as  we 
shall  see,  his  name  became  a favourite  one  in  the  family. 

William,  who  was  the  first  to  take  the  name  de  Moravia, 
had  also  three  sons,  William,  Hugh,  and  Andrew.  Hugh 
inherited  Duffus  and  Strathbrock,  and  founded  a family. 
Andrew  was  a churchman.  He  was  parson  of  Duffus,  and  is 
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said  to  have  refused  the  Bishopric  of  Boss.  William,  who 
carried  on  the  main  line,  had  the  exceptional  honour  of  being 
father  to  a real  live  saint.  This  was  Gilbert  Moray,  Bishop 
of  Caithness  from  1223  to  1245.  Of  course,  St.  Gilbert  was 
not  behind  other  saints  in  performing  miracles.  He  not 
only  restored  speech  to  a dumb  man  by  prayer  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  a certain  lessee  of 
salmon -fishings  had  had  such  a bad  season  that  he  was 
unable  to  pay  his  rent,  and  came  praying  for  the  good 
bishop’s  intervention  on  his  behalf,  he  washed  his  hands  in 
the  river,  which  attracted  so  many  salmon  that  the  poor 
fisherman  was  soon  relieved  of  all  anxiety.  He  built  the 
cathedral  of  Dornoch,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  known 
as  St.  Gilbert  of  Dornoch.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
Scotsman  canonised  hy  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and 
his  relics  continued  to  be  held  in  veneration  till  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation.  The  eldest  brother  of  St.  Gilbert  was  called 
Walter,  the  other  brothers  being  John  and  Richard.  Walter 
of  Moray  had  a son  and  heir  of  the  same  name  who,  by 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Olifard  of  Both- 
web,  added  that  barony  to  the  family  possessions.  This 
Walter  had  two  sons,  William  and  Andrew.  Both  of  them 
were  Knights,  then  the  highest  dignity  except  that  of  an 
Earl,  and  Sir  William  Moray,  Lord  of  Both  well,  was  so 
wealthy  that  in  one  place  he  is  called,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, ‘‘ le  Riche.”  He  was  one  of  twelve  Morays,  six  of 
them  Knights,  who  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  in  1292.  He 
lield  an  office  which  has  caused  some  speculation  among 
antiquaries.  In  the  Latin  tongue  this  office  was  called 
Panetarius  ScocicB,  and  there  are  various  interpretations  of 
the  term.  The  late  Sir  W.  Fraser,  in  his  courtly  style,  gives 
the  meaning  as  ‘‘ Chief  Butler;”  Mr.  Riddell  prefers  ‘‘Master 
of  the  Household ; ” the  editor  of  the  “ Papal  Petitions  ” 
translates  by  the  archaic  word,  “Pantler”;  while  a homely 
old  chronicler  calls  it  “ Pantrieman.”  Whatever  the  office 
was,  it  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a highly  honourable 
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one,  and  like  that  of  armour-bearer  in  the  family  of  Seton,  it 
became  hereditary  in  tlie  Moray  family.  As  Panetarius 
ScocicB,  William,  Lord  Bothwell,  granted  charters  of  church 
patronage  and  annual  rents  to  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  in 
1292  and  1293.  He  is  mentioned  as  holder  of  the  office  as 
early  as  1284.^  Probably  the  extent  of  his  holding  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  powerful  influence  he  could  exercise  under  the 
feudal  system,  marked  Sir  William  Moray  out  for  specially 
severe  treatment  by  the  English  monarch,  who  took  occasion 
to  deprive  him  of  his  Scottish  estates,  and  when  he  retired  to 
his  manor  in  Lincolnshire,  subjected  him  to  further  distraint, 
so  much  so  that  the  once  wealthy  Baron  of  Bothwell  had  to 
o’et  an  allowance  for  his  bare  sustenance  out  of  the  Crown 
revenues  accounted  for  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln.  This  cruel 
usage  no  doubt  intensified  the  family  feeling  against  the 
oppressor,  and  Edward  and  his  successors  had  good  cause  to 
fear  the  wrath  of  the  Moray s.  Sir  William’s  brother.  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  made 
by  the  Scots  to  the  English  rule,  and  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  along  with  his  son,  Andrew,  at  the  surrender  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,^  in  April,  1296,  be  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  his  son  to  Chester  Castle,  so  that 
three  members  of  the  family  were  now  in  Edward’s  power. 

Whether  the  victorious  monarch  thought  that  so  long  as 
he  kept  the  two  elder  Morays  in  England  he  was  secure 
against  another  rising  in  Scotland,  or  whether  he  had  a deep 
purpose  to  serve  with  the  younger  Moray,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  Andrew  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Scotland  after  a few  months’  detention.  Edward 
never  committed  a greater  mistake,  and  this  he  realised  when 
it  was  too  late.  Inheriting  all  the  courage  and  spirit  of  his 

1 Rymer’s  Fcedera,  cited  by  Nisbet  in  his  Heraldry  (1722),  p.  253. 

2 The  Cottonian  MS.  says  Sir  William  de  Mnrreff  and  his  son  were  among 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar,  and  it  appears  from  the  liotuli  Scotice  that  a 
Knight  of  that  name  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Rockingham,  but  it  could 
not  be  the  Lord  of  Bothwell,  who  was  not  at  Dunbar,  being  detained  in  England, 
and,  moreover,  he  had  no  son. 
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ancestors,  Andrew  Moray  soon  showed  that  he  intended  to 
resist  the  powerftd  family  foe  to  the  death.  Joining  William 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  soon  to  prove  himself  the  champion  and 
guardian  of  his  country,  he  carried  on  a vigorous  campaign 
in  the  north  against  the  English  enemy  and  their  Scottish 
adherents.  It  appears  from  the  official  records  of  England 
that  on  28th  August,  1297,  a safe-conduct  was  issued  by 
Edward  to  enable  Andrew  to  visit  his  father  in  the  Tower, 
but  surely  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird. 
The  eaglet  of  Moray  was  not  to  be  trapped.  Staunch  to  the 
national  cause  betrayed  by  so  many  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
he  bravely  followed  the  banner  of  Wallace,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Stirling  Bridge,  he  was  the  heroic  patriot’s  chief  supporter. 
Our  historians  have  got  sadly  confused  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Andrew  Moray  who  fought  so  gallantly  at 
Stirliim  Bridge.  The  common  account  is  that  it  was  Sir 
iVndrew  Moray  who  was  the  compatriot  of  Wallace,  and 
that,  being  slain  in  the  battle,  his  son,  Andrew,  afterwards 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  assumed  by  Wallace  as  joint-governor 
of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Joseph  Bain  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  it  was  the  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Moray  who  behaved  so 
nobly  at  Stirling,  and  that  the  Regent,  who  was  the  son  of 
this  younger  Andrew,  was  not  born  till  the  following  year, 
being  a posthumous  child.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who  in  his 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce,  slanders  Wallace  and  belittles  his 
followers,  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  Andrew  the 
Esquire,  not  Sir  Andrew  the  Knight,  who  backed  the  popular 
leader  so  effectively  at  Stirling.  Sheriff  Rampini,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  in  his  History  of  Moray  and  Naim, 
that  it  was  really  Sir  Andrew  the  Knight  who  distinguished 
himself  upon  that  memorable  occasion.  Both  may  be  right. 
It  was  certainly  Sir  Andrew’s  son  who  was  in  the  battle,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  he  was  also  a Knight.  There  is  also 
some  obscurity  in  regard  to  Andrew  Moray’s  death.  The 
historians  who  say  he  was  killed  in  the  fight  have  to  face 
the  awkward  fact  that,  immediately  after  the  battle,  proclam- 
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ations  were  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  Andrew  Moray  and 
William  Wallace  as  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army.  They  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  giving  Andrew  a son,  who,  as  1 have 
said,  was  still  in  his  mother  s womb,  and  1 am  surprised  to 
find  Professor  Murison,  in  his  recent  Life  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  slide  out  of  the  dilemma  by  stating  that  it  was 
probably  another  Sir  Andrew  Aloray  altogether  who  was 
slain.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  new  History  of  Scotland, 
with  characteristic  insouciance,  kills  Sir  Andrew  Moray  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298,  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority.  The  suggestion  that  Moray  was  killed 
outright  at  Stirling  Bridge  has  been  supposed  to  receive  con- 
firmation from  the  record  of  an  inquisition  at  Berwick  in 
November,  1300,  in  which  tlie  jury  record  as  heir  to  Sir 
William  Moray  of  Bothwell,  who  had  died  in  England, 
Andrew  de  Moray,  an  infant,  who  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Andrew  de  Moray,  ‘‘  interfectus  apud  Strivelyn  contra 
dominum  regem  ” — that  is,  slain  at  Stirling  fighting  against 
the  King.  But  the  apparent  confusion  is  cleared  up  if  we 
accept  the  statement  of  the  most  credible  of  our  Scottish 
chroniclers,  namely,  Fordun,  who  wrote  in  the  following 
century,  and  who  distinctly  states  that  Andrew  Moray  was 
mortally  wounded.  There  are  three  manuscripts  of  Fordun’s 
history  which  are  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  in  none  of 
these  is  it  stated  that  Moray  died  on  the  battle-field.  One 
has  vulneratur  occuhuit,  another  cecidit  mdneratur,  and  the 
third,  gladio  occuhuit,  so  that  the  probable  explanation  is, 
that  although  mortally  wounded,  Moray  survived  for  about 
three  months,  and  then  succumbed  to  his  wounds.  Fordun 
calls  him  pater  Andrew  nohilis,  and  Abercromby  no  doubt 
bases  upon  this  expression  the  statement,  in  his  Martial 
Achievements,  that  Andrew  Moray  was  the  founder  of  a 
family  called  Noble.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that,  in 
the  charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  there  are  two 
deeds  referring  to  a family  of  that  name,  but  at  an  earlier 
period. 
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We  are  now  free  to  resume  our  pedigree  of  the  Morays. 
We  have  seen  that  Sir  William,  Lord  of  Bothwell,  died  before 
November,  1300,  leaving  no  issue,  and  that  his  grand-nephew, 
the  two-year- old  Andrew,  became  his  heir.  Only  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Andrew, 
tertius,  was  of  course  too  young  to  take  any  share  in  assisting 
Roljert  the  Bruce  in  crushing  the  son  of  Edward  the  Oppressor, 
malleus  Seotorum,  the  hammer  of  the  Scots,  as  he  is  called  on 
his  tombstone.^  He  was,  in  fact,  at  the  time  detained  in  Eng- 
land as  a hostage,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  three  persons 
who  were  exchanged  for  an  English  prisoner.  Sir  John  de 
Segrave.^  But  it  was  not  long  before  King  Robert  had  the 
advantage  of  Andrew  Moray’s  services,  and  so  highly  were 
these  esteemed  that  after  an  important  convention  in  Cambus- 
kenneth  iVbbey,  in  1326,  he  received  in  marriage  the  hand 
of  Christian  Bruce,  the  King’s  sister,  widow  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Seton,  one  of  King  Robert’s  old  comrades-in-arms.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  at  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Moray  was 
himself  a widower,  with  a family,  because  Lady  Christian,  as 
Mr.  Bain  remarks,  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and 
moreover  was  past  child-bearing.  Of  course,  this  little  cir- 
cumstance does  not  prevent  the  peerage-writers  from  giving 
her  two  sons  by  Sir  Andrew.  She  survived  her  third  hus- 
band, however,  dying  in  1357  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  career  of  the  Regent  Moray  may  be  briefly  sketched. 

After  the  death  of  King  Robert,  which  left  the  kingdom 
at  the  mercy  of  the  contending  nobles.  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
faithfully  guarded  the  interests  of  the  infant.  King  David, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  where  the  treachery  of  a 
namesake  of  his  own.  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Tullibardine, 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  army,  he  was  chosen  Regent. 
Our  historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  of  Sir  Andrew’s 

1 If  a tombstone  had  been  erected  in  memory  of  Sir  William  Wallace  he  might 
have  been  justly  described  as  the  terror  of  the  English,  terror  Anglorum,  a.s  the 
author  of  Liber  Pluscardensis  has  it. 

2 Hailes’  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  68. 
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regency.  Bruce’s  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  who  was 

appointed  Regent  on  the  King’s  death,  survived  until  July, 
1322,  when  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  elected  his  successor  (2nd 
August),  and  the  latter  being  slain  at  Dupplin  ten  days  after- 
wards, Sir  Andrew  Moray  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  In 
1333  the  Regent,  while  attacking  Roxburgh  Castle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  detained  a prisoner  in 
England  for  two  years,  when  Edward  III.  repeated  the 
blunder  of  his  grandfather,  and  released  his  most  dangerous 
foe.  When  the  fortunes  of  Scotland  seemed  at  their  lowest, 
when  none  but  children  in  their  games  dared  to  call  David 
Bruce  their  King,  Sir  Andrew  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue, 
and  having  defeated  the  treacherous  Athole  at  Kilblain,  he 
relieved  his  own  Castle  of  Kildrummy,  which  his  brave  wife, 
Christian  Bruce,  had  held  against  the  enemy,  and  was  again 
chosen  Regent  of  the  kingdom  at  a Parliament  held  at  Dun- 
fermline in  December,  1335.  Edward  returned  to  Scotland  with 
a large  army,  but  the  Scottish  knight  judiciously  kept  out  of  his 
way,  his  retreat  in  close  column,  without  losing  a single  man, 
being  a masterpiece  of  generalship ; and  when  the  English 
King  was  compelled  to  leave  a country  where  every  hillock 
seemed  to  shelter  a foe.  Sir  Andrew  came  forth  from  his 
fastnesses,  and  made  himself  master  of  many  of  the  fortresses 
garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  including  his  own  castle  of  Both- 
well.  He  also  invaded  England  to  get  provisions  for  his 
army,  and  on  his  return  laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking,  Edward  hastening 
back  to  the  assistance  of  the  Governor.  In  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  the  Regent  more  than  held  his  own,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  enemy  retire,  beaten  by  the 
resources  of  an  heroic  woman,  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar.  He 
did  not  live  long  after  this  event,  dying  in  1338  amid  uni- 
versal lamentation.  The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  says  there 
were  two  accounts  of  his  death,  one  that  it  resulted  from 
dysentery,  and  the  other  that  falling  off  his  horse  (an 
unbroken  beast)  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was 
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dragged  along  the  ground  sustaining  fatal  injuries.  It  is 
said  in  his  honour  that  he  never  swore  fealty  to  the  English 
King,  and  by  his  intrepidity  and  public  spirit  he  did  his 
country  splendid  service.  Wynton  says  of  him— 


Schir  Andrew  Muref  guid  and  wight, 

That  wes  a stout  and  bald  Knight, 

'that  nane  better  wes  in  his  day, 

Frae  guid  King  Robert  wes  away. 

He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Rosemartin,  but  his  body  was 
afterwards  raised  and  carried  to  Dunfermline  Abbey,  where, 
says  Tytler,  it  now  mingles  with  the  heroic  dust  of  Bruce 
and  Randolph.  The  anniversary  of  his  death  was  observed 
with  due  ceremony  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Elgin,  where  a chaplainship 
was  founded  in  1351  by  Chancellor  John  of  Inverness,  for 
the  good  of  his  own  soul,  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother, 
the  soul  of  Lord  Andrew  de  Moravia  of  good  memory,  and 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  dead.  The  Chancellor  also  gave 
to  John  of  Moravia,  Sir  Andrew’s  eldest  son  and  heir,  the 
sum  of  100  merks,  so  as  to  furnish  an  endowment  of  eight 
merks  annually.  The  Chancellor’s  deed,  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  money,  contains  the  following  clauses  : — 
Item, — I ordain  and  assign  ten  shillings  of  annual  rent 
to  be  distributed  yearly,  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of 
Lord  Andrew  de  Moravia,  among  the  chaplains  and  vicars 
who,  with  distinction,  are  personally  engaged  in  performing 
the  duties  of  his  funei'al  rites — the  absent  and  unpunctual  are 
totally  excluded. 

Item, — I ordain  two  shillings  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever 
for  tlie  lighting  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  two  shillings  sterling 
for  the  lighting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  the 
church  and  the  holders  of  said  lights  may  be  able  yearly,  on 
the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  foresaid  Lord  Andrew, 
when  they  are  performing  the  offices  of  the  dead  for  him,  to 
serve  four  wax  lights  burning  round  his  tomb.  May  the 
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grace  of  God  Omnipotent  now  visit  and  protect  the  con- 
servers  of  this  my  present  ordination,  but  let  Divine  justice 
strike  the  violators.  Amen  ! ^ 

Sir  Andrew  Moray  left  at  least  two  sons  by  his  first  wife. 
The  elder  son,  John,  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  his 
father  s military  talents  ; at  least,  the  chronicles  of  the  times 
do  not  take  notice  of  him  in  this  connection.  His  chief  dis- 
tinction was  makino:  a great  marriage  with  the  heiress  to  the 
Earldom  of  Menteith,  a girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  Sir  W. 
Fraser,  in  his  Red  Book  of  Menteith,  adduces  as  proof  that 
it  was  the  Lord  of  Bothwell  the  heiress  married,  a charter 
granted  by  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Rose  of  Kilravock,  which 
mentions  as  her  overlord  John  of  Moray,  Lord  of  Bothwell 
and  of  Avoch,  who,  in  a duplicate  of  this  charter,  is  styled 
'‘Earl  of  Menteith  and  Panetarius  of  Scotland.”  But  Sir 
William  might  have  found  the  proof  he  wanted  in  the 
petition  of  Queen  Joanna  to  the  Pope  for  a dispensation  for 
this  marriage.  In  this  document,  John  of  Moray  is  called 
“ Pan  tier  of  Scotland.”  The  dispensation  itself  sets  forth  that 
through  descent  from  the  same  family,  he  was  related  in  the 
fourth  degree  to  his  bride,  Margaret  Graham,  but  how  this 
affinity  arose  is  not  known.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
1348,  and  three  years  later  John  of  Moray  was  in  the  liands 
of  the  English  King  as  a hostage  for  King  David,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Durham.  He  died  in 
exile,  leaving  no  children,  and  his  brother  and  heir,  Sir  Thomas, 
took  his  place  as  hostage,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 
The  Rotuli  Scotice  contain,  under  date  5th  September,  1351, 
a safe  conduct  to  Berwick  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for 
Thomas  de  Murreff,  brother  and  heir  of  John  de  Murreff, 
as  hostage  for  King  David  Bruce.  Between  1354  and  1357 
Sir  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  relieved,  but  there  is  another 
safe  conduct  for  him  to  Berwick  on  the  13th  August  of  the 
latter  year,  and  on  the  3rd  October  following  he  was  one  of 


^ Invernessiana,  p.  54. 
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the  great  lords  of  Scotland  who  placed  themselves  in  the 
English  monarch’s  hands  as  security  for  payment  of  King 
David’s' ransom.  For  this  service,  it  is  presumed,  he  obtained 
a gift  of  the  lands  of  Airthrey,  which  was  Crown  property, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  King.  The  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire, 
in  his  account  for  the  period  between  Martinmas  1357  and 
1359,  takes  no  note  of  the  rent  of  Airthrey  for  the  first  year 
of  his  account,  because  the  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
of  Moray  by  permission  of  the  King.  During  1358  Sir 
Thomas  twice  got  license  to  go  to  Scotland  about  his  affairs, 
and  in  1359  (4th  July)  there  is  a safe  conduct  for  several 
horsemen  cominsr  to  him  in  Eimland,  while  there  is  a similar 
protection  to  himself  on  the  10th  November  of  the  same  year. 
On  the  28th  January,  1360,  the  King  grants  a safe  conduct 
for  Walter  de  Moray,  probably  Sir  Thomas’s  wife’s  uncle, 
with  an  attendant,  to  come  to  Thomas  de  Moray,  hostage 
for  David  Bruce,  and  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  until  his 
death  (of  the  plague,  it  is  said)  in  1361.  He  left  a widow, 
J oanna.  The  chroniclers  and  peerage-writers  say  she  was  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  but  the  Papal  registers  twice  call  her 
Sir  Thomas’s  widow.  According  to  one  chronicler,^  there  was 
a great  rivalry  for  her  hand  among  the  preux  chevaliers  of 
the  period,  and  Archibald  Douglas  (the  Grim)  only  carried 
her  off*  after  defeatino-  five  EnoJishmen  in  successive  duels.^ 

O O 

Who  this  much  sought-after  lady  was  remained  a mystery 
until  the  publication  of  the  Laing  Charters,  a most  valuable 
collection,  carefully  edited  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  in  the 
General  EeMster  House,  EdinburoJi.  From  a number 
of  charters  in  this  collection,  it  appears  that  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moray  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
iMaurice  Moray  of  Drumsargard,  Earl  of  Strathern,  by 
Johanna  de  Menteith.  She  was  a distant  relative  of  her 
husband. 


1 Gray. 

Mr.  Bain  shows  this  to  be  mere  romancing. — Genealogist,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  137. 
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Thus  far  all  has  been  plain  sailing  with  our  pedigree,  but 
now  we  have  to  tackle  a series  of  difficulties  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  If  the  Eegent  Moray  had  no  other  sons  than  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Thomas,  the  direct  male  representation  of  the  House 
of  Bothwell  came  to  an  end  in  1361  with  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas,  and  we  must  look  to  some  collateral  branch  for  the 
chief  of  the  Clan  Murray.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the 
whole  matter  turns.  Had  the  Eegent  a third  son,  and 
was  that  son  the  progenitor  of  the  Murrays  of  Touchadam 
and  Polmaise  ? These  are  the  questions  to  which  we  have  to 
address  ourselves.  Mr.  Eiddell  and  Mr.  Bain  are  both  of 
opinion  that  it  is  very  probable  Sir  iVndrew  Moray  of  Manuel, 
who  is  referred  to  in  charters  dated  1364  and  1368  or  1369, 
and  who  was  unquestionably  Laird  of  Touchadam  at  the 
latter  date,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Andrew,  the  Eegent. 
But  let  us  first  examine  the  evidence  against  such  a pro- 
bability. Sir  Andrew  is  not  found  in  possession  of  any  part 
of  the  property  which  belonged  to  his  father.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  Eegent’s  wife.  Lady  Christian  Bruce, 
could  scarcely  have  had  any  family  to  him,  and  the  fact  that 
at  her  death  in  1357,  no  part  of  the  Garioch,  which  she  had 
received  from  the  King  on  her  marriage,  descended  to  her 
husband’s  second  son.  Sir  Thomas,  who  survived  her  three 
or  four  years,  proves  that  he  was  not  her  son.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  the  later  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  is  not  known  to  have  had  possession  of  any 
of  Lady  Christian’s  lands.  But  we  should  naturally  expect 
him  to  have  had  a portion  of  his  father’s  if  he  were  a lawful 
son  of  the  Eegent.  Mr.  Eiddell  attempts  to  prove  that 
Wicketshaw,  on  the  Clyde,  which  formed  part  of  the  Barony 
of  Touchadam  at  a later  date,  was  previously  comprehended 
in  the  Barony  of  Bothwell,  but  Mr.  Bain  points  out  that  this 
position  is  untenable,  because  AVicketshaw  was  Crown  land  in 
1303.  The  only  feasible  explanation  is  that  Archibald  the 
Grim,  when  he  got  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Moray’s  widow, 
also  seized  the  whole  of  the  family  estates,  to  which  she  had 
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no  legal  right,  an  outrage  which  the  lawlessness  of  the  times 
made  it  possible  for  such  a powerful  baron  to  commit.  Mr. 
Bain  says  it  is  certain  that  Douglas  obtained  the  Barony  of 
Both  well  in  an  irregular  way,  aud  that  the  carrying  away  by 
his  wife  of  the  great  Barony  of  Bothwell,  with  many  detached 
members  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  from  the  rightful  male 
line  of  the  Morays  to  the  Douglases,  who  kept  hold  of  it  till 
their  forfeiture  in  1455,  is  a unique  occurrence  in  Scottish 
conveyancing.  He  adds  that,  of  course,  it  is  just  possible 
that  Sir  Thomas  Moray  put  his  wife  in  the  fee  of  his  estate, 
but  without  direct  evidence  this  cannot  be  assumed,  and  in 
those  days  was  a most  unlikely  actd 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  hereditary  office  of 
Panetarius,  which  had  descended  from  Sir  William  Moray, 
Lord  of  Bothwell,  first  to  his  brother  Andrew,  and  after- 
wards to  his  grand-nephew,  the  Kegent,  and  from  him  to  his 
two  sons  in  succession,  was  not  held  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
of  Manuel.  The  rapacious  Douglas  seems  to  have  taken 
the  pantrieman’s  place  along  with  the  Bothwell  estates,  for 
although  he  is  nowhere  described  as  Panetarius  Scotice, 
the  cups  sculptured  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter-in-law  in 
Lincluden  College,^  favours  the  supposition  that  he  con- 
sidered his  wife  had  brought  him  that  office  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Bothwell  plunder.  It  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  granted  to  Henry  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who 
had  married  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas, 
Lord  of  Nithsdale,  a natural  son  of  Johanna  Moray’s 
husband.^ 

That  is  the  evidence  against  the  Polmaise  descent  from 
Bothwell,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  met  by  arguments 
of  some  weight,  and  not  merely  by  suppositions.  It  seems 
hopeless  to  expect  any  direct  proof  that  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
of  Manuel  was  a son  of  the  Kegent.  Such  proof  has  been 


^ The  Genealogist^  loc.  cit. 

2 Fraser’s  House  of  Douglas,  Vol.  I.  p.  353. 

3 Ihid.  p.  356. 
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diligently  searched  for,  but  without  success^  Of  indirect 
proof,  however,  there  is  a good  deal.  There  is  first  the  fact 
that  the  later  Sir  Andrew  was  of  kin  to  Kiug  David  IT. 
This  is  proved  by  an  expression  used  by  the  King  in  the 
original  charter  of  Touchadam  and  Touchmaler,  dated  1368, 
in  which  the  grant  is  to  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  dilecto  con- 
sanguineo  nostro,  our  beloved  cousin.  Mr.  Riddell  states 
that  such  style  of  relationship  was  not  then  given  in  charters 
to  parties  unwarily,  or  without  due  cause,  so  that  Andrew 
was  assuredly  the  King’s  blood  kinsman,  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  the  connection  could  only  have  been  through  Lady 
Christian,  the  sister  of  King  Rol)ert,  mother,  as  he  assumed 
(wrongly,  I think),  of  the  Regent  Moray’s  children.  But 
Mr.  Riddell  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Papal  dispensation 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Regent  with  Christian  Bruce,  which 
he  cites  twice  in  the  same  volume,  proves  that  they  were 
related  in  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  so  that,  as 
Mr.  Bain  remarks,  if  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Manuel  was  the 
son  of  the  Regent,  he  was  a relative  of  David  Bruce,  who- 
ever his  mother  might  be,  and,  of  course,  he  was  as  nearly 
related  to  his  father’s  wife.  Lady  Christian,  as  he  was  to  her 
brother.  King  Robert.  It  may  be  from  this  older  connec- 
tion with  the  Bruces  that  the  Morays  of  Touchadam  derive 
the  royal  tressure  on  their  coat  of  arms,  of  which  some- 
thing will  be  said  later.  Secondly,  there  is  the  grant  to 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  designed  in  1364  as  armigero  nostro, 
the  Kind’s  armour-bearer,  of  lands  in  Stirlins^shire,  these 
lands  lying  near  Airthrey,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 

1 Macfarlane  quotes  an  extract  from  the  Kilravock  MSS.,  stating  that  in 
addition  to  John  and  Thomas,  the  Regent  had  another  son,  Maurice,  “hut,  as 
I conceive,  died  without  succession”  {Gen.  Coll.  ii.  505).  It  is  possible  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Manuel  may  have  been  the  son  of  this  Maurice,  in  which  case,  if  he 
was  an  orphan  of  tender  years  at  the  deatli  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas,  Lord 
Bothwell,  the  usurpation  of  his  rights  by  Douglas  would  be  all  the  more  easy. 
There  is  a charter  by  David  II.  to  Maurice  Moray  of  the  lands  of  Atheren 
(Airthrey),  in  Stirlingshire  {Roh.  Index,  p.  67,  No.  3),  and  Maurice  de  Moray 
witnessed  a charter  in  1342  {Menzies  Book,  p.  63),  but  this  may  have  been 
Maurice,  Earl  of  Strathern. 
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Sir  Thomas  Moray  of  Bothwell  in  1357,  by  concession  of  the 
King,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  detained  in  England  as  a 
hostasfe  for  David’s  ransom.  I am  not  inclined  to  attach 
much  importance  to  this  argument,  which  is  one  of 
Mr.  Riddell’s.  The  lands  of  Kepmad,  Sir  Andrew  Moray’s 
earliest  acquisition  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  were  the  gift  to 
him  of  Agnes  Keloch,  or  Kelour,  who  had  a charter  from 
David  IL  of  Kepmad  and  the  new  park  of  Stirling,  and  if 
we  could  only  discover  who  this  lady  was,  some  light  might 
be  thrown  on  the  parentage  of  Sir  Andrew.^  She  may  have 
been  a relative  of  the  Regent’s  first  wife,  whose  name, 
unfortunately,  is  unknown.  Our  ancient  chroniclers  took  as 
little  care  to  preserve  the  names  of  women  in  pedigrees 
as  they  did  to  hand  down  the  names  of  younger  sons  who 
were  either  unmarried  or  had  no  issue.  From  this  inexcus- 
alde  neglect  of  the  fair  sex  has  arisen  no  small  part  of  the 
l)lunders  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  old  pedigree 
one  examines  critically.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  Christian 
name  of  Sir  Andrew  himself.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  a name  so  famous  in  the  family  of  Bothwell  had  not  been 
given  to  one  of  the  Regent  Moray’s  sons.  I should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  more  than  one  son  had  been  baptised 
Andrew  in  order  to  make  the  preservation  of  the  name  more 
assured,  for  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  at  the  period 
for  two  brothers  to  have  the  same  Christian  name,  and 
instances  could  even  be  adduced  of  three  brothers 
l)eing  called  by  the  favourite  name.  Under  the  regulations 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  allowable  to  change  the 
baptismal  name  at  confirmation,  and  this  was  done  when  it 
was  supposed  there  was  no  danger  of  the  selected  name 
dying  out.  I find  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  an  Andrew  of 
Moray  mentioned  as  rendering  the  accounts  of  the  Provosts 
of  Aberdeen,  and  as  he  is  not  stated  to  be  deceased  in  1340, 
two  years  after  the  Regent’s  death,  it  is  not  impossible  this 

^ “Kelour”  was  a personal  name  in  Morayshire,  as  well  as  a place  name  in 
Forfarshire. — A Survey  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  Aberdeen,  1798. 
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Andrew  was  the  son  of  the  Regent,  and  identical  with  the 
Andrew  who  got  the  lands  of  Kepmad  in  1364.  Fourthly, 
we  have  pretty  good  heraldic  evidence  of  the  descent  of 
Polmaise  in  the  fact  that  in  1463  the  arms  of  the  Murrays 
of  Touchadam,  as  proved  by  a seal  affixed  to  a deed  of  that 
date,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Morays  of  Both- 
well,  three  mullets  within  a double  tressure,^  which  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  on  a stone  in  the  east  window  of  the  choir 
of  Bothwell  Church.  These  arms  are  imjDaled  with  another 
shield  also  bearing  three  mullets,  but  without  the  tressure, 
and  if  Mr.  Bain’s  conjecture  that  the  arms  commemorate 
Sir  Thomas  Moray,  last  Lord  of  Bothwell,  and  his  wife 
Johanna,  be  correct,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  we  have  here  the 
arms  both  of  the  Bothwell  line  and  that  of  Drumsargaixh  A 
l)eautiful  seal  of  Johanna  de  Moray  is  attached,  along  with 
her  second  husband’s,  to  a charter  in  the  Swinton  collection, 
now  in  the  Register  House.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
arms  impaled  with  those  of  Bothwell.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  mark  of  cadency  or  difference  in  the  Touchadam  shield 
of  so  early  a date,  is  considered  a strong  proof  that  this 
family  continued  the  old  line  of  Bothwell.  How  the  other 
claimants  to  the  chiefship  of  the  clan  have  striven  to  be 
upsides  with  Polmaise  on  this  point  of  arms,  will  be  explained 
when  T come  to  speak  of  them. 

My  own  humble  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  comes  in  here.  The  clue  I obtained  from  Mr.  Riddell’s 
suggestion  that  the  descent  of  the  Murrays  of  Ryvale,  or 
Ruth  well,  afterwards  of  Cockpool,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Annandale,  who,  it  is  said,  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Bothwell,  might  possibly  illustrate  that  of 
other  lines.  He  quotes  a charter  granted  in  1411  by 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  to  Sir  Thomas  Murray  of  Ryvale, 
in  which  Robert,  son  of  the  deceased  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of 
Manuel — he  must  have  been  a younger  son — is  called  as  one 
of  the  heirs  of  entail,  and  is  styled  cousin — consanguineus — 

^ Nisbet’s  Heraldry,  p.  254. 

VOL.  XV, — NO.  LVIII. 
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of  Sir  Thomas,  the  granter.  Here  is  an  indisputable  connec- 
tion between  the  Murrays  of  Touchadam  and  the  Murrays  of 
Ruthwell,  and  if  we  can  attach  the  latter  to  the  Bothwell 
family,  there  is  at  least  an  indication  that  the  former  may  also 
Ijelong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Morays,  which  is  the  point 
that  requires  to  be  established.  Mr.  Riddell  notes  the  fact  that 
the  arms  of  the  Murrays  of  Ryvale — a saltier  engrailed  with 
three  stars  on  a chief — are  distinct  from  those  of  Touchadam, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  through  his  mother  that 
Robert  was  related  to  Sir  Thomas.  I do  not  share  this 
opinion,  because  Robert  s mother  was  in  all  likelihood  Janet 
Kirkhalch,  who  was  his  fathers  wife  in  1392,  and  I think 
the  difference  in  the  arms  is  accounted  for  by  the  Bothwell 
Morays’  vassalage  to  the  Bruces,  who  were  Lords  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  whose  arms — the  saltier,  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  with 
the  difference  of  being  engrailed — were  borne  along  with  the 
three  stars  of  Moray.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  vassals  to 
l)ear  the  arms  of  their  superiors.  At  a later  period,  this 
branch  of  the  Morays  became  themselves  Lords  of  Annandale. 
I may  mention,  however,  that  Stodart,  in  his  Arms  of 
Scotland,  shows  a coat-of-arms  of  Le  Sieur  de  Coqoal — the 
Lord  of  Cockpool — dated  1447,  which  shows  the  arms  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  Polmaise,  with  the  exception  that  the 
three  mullets  are  within  a single  instead  of  a double  tressure. 
The  charter  cited  by  Mr.  Riddell  supplies  us  with  the  name 
of  Sir  Thomas  Murray’s  father.  It  was  Patrick,  who  accord- 
ingly was  contemporaneous  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of 
jManuel,  father  of  Robert.  Patrick’s  father  was  probably 
the  William  de  Moravia  who  is  stated  by  Craufurd  in  his 
Peerage,  on  what  appears  to  Ijo  satisfactory  evidence,  to 
liave  received  a grant  of  Ryvale  from  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray.  Can  this  line  be  carried 
farther  back  ? I suggest  that  it  can,  through  a certain 
Patrick  of  Moray,  junior,  who  received  from  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  a charter  of  the  lands  of  Ediston  in  the  Vale  of  Clyde.^ 


^ Roh.  Incl,  p.  7,  No.  73. 
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I have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  link  between  this  Patrick 
and  the  father  of  the  Patrick  mentioned  in  the  cliarter  of 
1411,  but  the  identity  of  names  is  at  least  significant.  It  is 
of  even  more  importance  to  observe  that  in  King  Rol)ert’s 
charter  to  the  earlier  Patrick,  he  is  styled  dileeto  nostro 
consanguineo,  the  exact  words  by  which  the  undoubted  pro- 
genitor of  the  Murrays  of  Touchadam  and  Polmaise  is  described 
in  the  charter  of  1368,  granted  by  King  Roberts  son,  David 
Bruce.  All  the  Morays  were  not  sib  to  the  King,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Patrick  Moray  who  was  cousin 
to  Robert  Bruce  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  who  required  a dispensation  from  the  Pope 
to  marry  King  Robert’s  sister,  because  they  were  in  the 
fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  the  later  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Manuel,  whom  David  II.  called  his  cousin.  There 
was  also  a double  connection  by  marriage  with  the  Bruces,  if 
the  descent  supposed  be  correct.  Sir  William  Moray  of 
Ryvale,  first  cousin  of  the  Regent,  having  married  Isobel 
Randolph,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  daughter  of  Isobel, 
sister  of  King  Robert  and  of  Christian  Bruce,  wife  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  There  is  still  a little  bit  of 
evidence  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  unde- 
signed Patrick  de  Moravia  of  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  and  the 
Morays  of  Bothwell.  The  lands  of  Ediston,  of  which  Patrick 
got  a grant,  are  stated  in  King  Robert’s  charter  to  have 
belonged  to  the  deceased  Walter,  son  of  Roger.  Now,  I find 
from  the  Rotidi  Seotice  that,  prior  to  1296,  this  Walter  held 
the  lands  of  Odistou,  which  is  the  same  place  as  Ediston  (and 
in  fact  Odistou  is  just  Udston,  near  Uddingston,  which  adjoius 
the  barony  of  Bothwell),  from  William  Moray  of  Bothwell. 
It  is  a fair  inference  that  the  Patrick  Moray  who  succeeded 
Walter,  son  of  Roger,  in  the  holding  of  Odiston,  was  a 
member  of  the  family  who  were  its  superiors  in  1296.  If 
this  be  allowed,  then  I should  say  that  Patrick  was  in  all 
probability  a younger  son  of  the  Sir  Andrew  Moray  who  died 
about  1299,  and  a nephew  of  Sir  William,  the  superior  of 
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Odiston,  as  well  as  the  brother  of  the  heroic  Sir  Andrew  who 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge.  With 
reference  to  the  term  “junior,”  which  occurs  in  the  charter 
of  Odiston,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  that  time  it  was  custom- 
ary to  apply  the  term  to  the  younger  of  two  brothers  of 
the  same  name,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  was 
a Patrick  Moray,  elder,  who  may  have  died  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  charter.  A diagram  pedigree  will  make  the  descent 
a little  clearer  than  T have  been  able  to  describe  it.^ 

WALTER  MORAY,  ==  . . . OLIFARD,  Heiress  of  Bothwell. 

1253-1278.  I 


Sir  William,  Sir  Andrew  = (Not  known). 

1278-1300.  1287-1300.  1 

cLs-j).  I 

Sir  Andrew,  d.  1297.  Patrick  of  Odiston. 

= (Not  known).  = . . . . 

Sir  William  of  Ryvale. 
Isobel,  sister  of  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray. 


Sir  .John,  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Andrew  Sir  William. 
d.  1351.  d.  1361.  of  Manuel, 

= Johanna  Moray  d.  1392. 

of  Drumsargard.  | =JoNET  Kirkhalche. 

I I Sir  Thomas,  1411, 

William  of  Touchadam.  Robert,  cousin  ancestor  of 

of  Sir  Thomas  Murrays  of  Cock- 

of  Ryvale.  Earls  of 

Annandale. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Manuel, 
who  was  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire  in  1368,  describes  himself  in  a 
charter  dated  in  the  year  of  his  death  as  of  Bally nbruch, 
which  I have  ascertained  to  be  part  of  the  lands  of  Manuel. 
How  these  lands  were  obtained,  or  when  they  were  detached 
from  the  Murray  estates,  I cannot  tell.  The  charter  referred 
to  is  one  confirmed  by  Robert  III.,  14th  May,  1392,  and 

^ Of  course,  if  Sir  Andrew  of  Manuel  were  the  son  of  Maurice,  and  grandson 
of  the  Regent,  that  would  make  the  relationship  wnth  the  Ruth-svell  branch  a 
degree  more  distant,  but  would  not  affect  the  argument. 


Patrick, 


Sir  Andrew,  Regent,  d.  1338. 

= 1.  (Not  known). 

2.  Christian  Bruce. 
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bears  that  Andrew  of  Murray  granted  to  Janet  of  Kirklialclie, 
dilectue  sue  (f.o.,  his  dear  wife),  for  her  lifetime,  the  lands 
of  Tuchadam  in  recognition  of  her  advice  and  assistance,  and 
in  full  of  all  claims  and  right  she  might  have  by  reason  of  her 
terced  This  charter  reads  to  me  as  if  Janet  were  Sir  Andrew’s 
second  wife.  Sir  Andrew  was  dead  before  the  3rd  October 
of  the  same  year,  when  Robert  III.  grants  a charter  to  his 
elder  son  and  heir,  William  Murray,  of  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Touchadam. 

Having  shown,  so  far  as  the  evidence  available  will  admit,  the 
descent  of  the  Murrays  of  Touchadam  and  Polmaise  from  the 
Morays  of  Bothwell,  a descent  of  which  any  family  might  well 
be  proud,  and  the  claim  founded  on  this  descent  to  be  head  of 
the  Clan,  I proceed  to  notice  shortly  the  other  competitors 
for  the  chiefship — namely,  the  Morays  of  Abercairney  and  the 
Dukes  of  Atholl,  descended  from  Murray  of  Tullibardine. 

With  regard  to  Abercairney,  it  was,  until  recently,  taken 
for  granted  that  the  old  pedigrees  correctly  showed  the  descent 
to  be  from  a Sir  John  de  Moravia,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  William  Moray  of  Bothwell,  also  called  of 
Drumsargard,  an  old  barony  now  forming  the  parish  of 
Cambuslang.  But  I have  shown  that  this  Sir  W^m.  Moray  had 
no  sons,  being  succeeded  either  by  his  brother  or  his  grand- 
nephew. Official  records  prove  that  there  was  a Moray  of 
Drumsargard  long  before  the  date  of  the  “ Bagman  Boll,” 
1296,  this  being  John,  son  of  Sir  Malcolm,  who  flourished 
about  1250,  and  was  the  son  of  John  de  Murreve,  Sheriff  of 
Perth.  Playfair,  in  his  Baronetage  of  Beotland,  identifies  the 
Sheriff  with  John,  brother  of  St.  Gilbert,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  may  be  right,  although,  as  a rule,  he  is  not  a 
very  good  authority  to  follow.  If  this  be  so,  the  family  would 
branch  off’ the  main  line  of  Strathbrock  and  Duffus  about  1220, 
and  accordingly  ranks  after  the  older  branch,  to  which 
Polmaise  belongs,  if  our  pedigree  be  well  established.  The 
cadetship  of  Drumsargard  is  further  attested  by  the  seal  of 
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Sir  AVilliam  Murray — who  must  be  distiuguislied  from  his 
contemporary,  Sir  William  Moray  of  Bothwell — as  attached 
to  the  Kaoinan  Roll,  and  still  to  be  seen.  It  shows  the  three 
mullets  with  a rose  at  either  side  for  difference.  This  dis- 
covery is  due  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bain,  and  is  most  important. 
Sir  John  de  Moray  of  Drumsargard,  great-grandson  of  the 
Sir  Malcolm  already  mentioned,  acquired  Aljercairney  by 
marriage  with  a daughter  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathern, 
Ijetween  1312  and  1319,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Aljercairney  arms  in  the  seventeenth  century  consisted  of  a 
chevron  ])etween  three  stars,  and  without  the  double  tressure 
which  distinguished  the  shield  of  the  Morays  of  Bothwell. 

As  Moray  of  Abercairney  only  represents  the  Drumsar- 
gard ])ranch  in  the  female  line,  he  Avould,  in  any  event,  have 
to  acknowledge  as  the  chief  of  the  Clan  the  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  senior  branch,  from  which  Drumsargard 
derives  its  origin. 

The  Tullibardine  or  Atholl  branch  is  a step  lower  still, 
their  ancestor  being  a younger  brother  of  the  founder  of  the 
Al)ercairney  line.  The  following  sketch  pedigree  shows  how 
these  families  branched  off  the  main  line  : — 

WILLIAM  DE  :M0RAVIA,  Grandson  of  Freskin, 

I 1203-1226. 

Walter,  1226-1255. 


Walter,  John,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  Richard.  St.  Gilbert. 

ancestor  of  Bothwell.  1220-1252. 

Sir  Malcolm,  1250-1266. 


John  of  Drumsargard,  1275-90,  Sir  William  of  Tullibardine,  1284-97, 

ancestor  of  Abercairney.  ancestor  of  Dukes  of  Atholl, 

IMurrays  of  Ochtertyre,  Mansfield,  &c. 

The  argument  of  arms  also  tells  against  any  pretensions 
to  the  chiefship  on  the  part  of  the  Atholl  Murrays.  The 
late  J\Ir.  Cosmo  Innes,  who  was  inclined  to  favour  the  idea 
that  this  branch  represented  the  oldest  line,  mentions  a seal 
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of  Tullibarcline  bearing  a bull  passant  with  a solitary  star. 
In  1626  the  arms  of  William  Murray  of  Tullibarcline  were  the 
three  stars,  differenced  by  a chevron  in  the  second  and  third 
C|uarters.^  Subsecjuently  all  the  Murrays,  as  Mr.  Eiddell 
remarks, assumed  thatmuch-envied  accompaniment  of  theroyal 
tressure,  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  1463,  on  a seal 
of  William  Murray  of  Touchadam,  then  Constable  of  Stirling 
Castle.  Moray  of  Abercairney,  about  1730,  registered  his 
arms  as  three  mullets  within  a double  tressure — the  arms 
rightly  belonging  to  the  Murrays  of  Polmaise.  Well  might 
Mr.  Stodart  remark  in  his  Scottish  Arms,  “The  gradual 
assimilation  of  the  arms  of  the  different  families  of  Murray  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  changes  in  coat-armour 
in  Scotland.”  So  confident  was  the  Tullibarcline  branch  that 
they  were  chiefs  of  the  clan,  that  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl, 
when  a lad,  and  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Murrays,  had 
the  temerity  to  deface  the  arms  of  Murray  of  Polmaise  which 
were  emblazoned  on  his  carriage,  in  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they  were  a usurpation  of  the  arms  of  his  own  family.^  Of 
course,  the  usurpation  was  all  the  other  way.  The  arms  of 
the  Murrays  of  Touchadam  and  Polmaise  have  never  changed. 
They  remain  the  same  as  the  Both  well  arms  of  1361,  so  that 
if  the  cjuestion  of  chiefship  were  to  be  decided  by  the  heraldic 
evidence  alone,  the  family  of  Touchadam  would,  as  Mr. 
Riddell  puts  it,  at  once  l)eat  every  other  competitor  out  of 
the  field.  ^ Nor  could  that  honour  more  worthily  rest  than 

^ Laing,  however  (Vol.  II.  p.  128),  mentions  a seal  of  Sir  William  Murray  of 
Tullibarcline,  attached  to  a deed,  dated  1501,  and  which  shows  three  mullets 
within  a double  tressure,  and  the  same  arms  appear  on  a painting  of  the  portrait 
of  Sir  John  Murray,  1st  Earl  of  Tullibarcline  (1593),  so  that  the  assumption  of  the 
royal  tressure  must  have  been  earlier  than  Mr.  Riddell  or  Mr.  Bain  supposed. 

2 Steivartiana,  p.  90. 

3 The  heraldic  evidence  would  be  conclusive  if  Laing  were  right  in  ascrilhng 
to  a Sir  Andrew  Moray,  in  1357,  a seal  showing  three  mullets  within  a Ijordure 
charged  with  bezants  {Scottish  Seals,  Vol.  II.  p.  127),  because  the  only 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  alive  in  1357  was  Sir  Andrew  of  Manuel,  and  first  of  Touch- 
aclam,  and  the  arms  described  are  those  of  Moray  of  Bothwell,  I am  afraid, 
however,  this  seal  is  identical  with  that  ascribed  by  Mr.  Bain  to  Sir  Thomas 
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upon  the  living  representative  of  the  good  old  stock  which 
produced  a succession  of  patriot  leaders  in  troublous  times. 
Five  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
settled  down  in  Touchadam,  and  his  descendants  have  owned 
this  estate  without  interruption  (except  such  as  arose  from 
war)  during  the  entire  period.  Few,  even  of  our  oldest 
Scottish  families,  can  show  an  unbroken  record  of  this 
kind. 

My  statement  of  the  facts  and  arguments  with  reference 
to  the  chiefship  of  the  Clan  Murray,  which  by  no  means  pre- 
tends to  be  conclusive,  ends  here,  but  I may  add  a few  words 
of  criticism  of  what  I have  called  the  latest  and  fullest  pedi- 
gree of  the  Murrays  of  Polmaise.  The  Sir  William  de 
Moravia  with  whom  it  begins  is  no  doubt  the  Sir  William 
of  Sandford  who,  according  to  Mr.  Riddell,  Douglas,  in  his 
well-known  Baronage,  foisted  into  the  pedigree  as  the  first 
Touchadam  ancestor  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Sir  Andrew  who  comes  next,  and  who,  it  is  said,  received  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Touchadam  from  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  28th  August,  1369,  exactly  forty  years  after  the 
patriot  King  was  in  his  grave.  William,  who  follows,  is  said 
to  have  had  a wife  named  Christina  Cunningham,  but  she 
was  in  reality  the  wife  of  William^s  grandson.  Between 
Alexander,  who  is  given  as  the  fourth  Laird,  and  William, 
the  fifth,  there  is  a line  drawn  as  if  a hiatus  occurred  here 
in  the  pedigree,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  William 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  his  wife,  Muriel  Sandilands 
of  Calder,  whose  name  is  given  here  for  the  first  time.  This 
William  had  at  least  four  sons  by  his  wife,  Christina  Cun- 
ningham, probably  a sister  of  Alexander  Cunningham  of 
Leckie.  Having  been  killed  in  a quarrel  with  the  Bruces  in 
1473,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  survived 

Moray,  last  Lord  of  Bothwell  {Cal.  of  Scottish  Documents,  Vol.  III.  Xo.  1660), 
who  must  have  changed  the  Bothwell  coat  between  1357  and  1361  to  three 
mullets  within  a double  tressure. 
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scarcely  a year  after  his  infeftment  in  the  estates,  and  d}dng 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  David.  In  less 
than  a month  this  David,  probably  because  he  was  old  and  a 
bachelor,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Sir  John  Murray 
of  Galwamor,  father  of  the  Sir  William  Murray  of  Touch- 
adam  who  was  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513.  The  latest  pedi- 
gree gives  John  as  the  son  and  successor  of  this  Laird,  but 
the  writs  of  Schaw  of  Sauchy  and  Greenock,  cited  in  Crawfurd’s 
MSS.  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  refer  to  A¥illiam  Murray, 
son  and  heir  of  umquhile  William  Murray  of  Touchadain, 
son  of  John  forfaulted  for  being  with  King  Janies  III.  at 
Bannockburn.  I will  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  and 
I only  mention  these  things  to  sliow  how  easy  it  is  for  gene- 
alogists to  go  wrong.  Messrs.  Ross  and  Grant  are  perhaps 
to  blame  for  following  Douglas  without  checking  the  pedi- 
gree he  gives,  but  they  must  be  excused  for  not  knowing 
particulars  only  recently  revealed  by  the  oldest  of  the 
Stirling  Protocol  Books,  from  which  my  information  is 
mainly  derived.^  Like  all  old  family  pedigrees,  that  of 
Murray  of  Polmaise  requires  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
those  researches  which  have  made  genealogy  a more  scien- 
tific pursuit  than  formerly. 

B. 

^ An  account  of  tlie  family,  written  by  tlie  Laird  of  Polmaise  in  1G43,  is  also 
imiierfect  in  tlie  earlier  jiart. 
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QUINTUS  LOLLIUS  URBICUS,  PROPRIETOR  OF 

BRPrAIN. 

Two  Inscriptions  found  in  Britain^  containing  the  name  of 
Quintus  Lollius  Urhicus. 

1.  The  Bremenium  Stone,  a.d.  140-143. 

TTIGH  Rochester,  or  Bremeiiium  as  it  appears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  in  slabs  dug  up  at  the  place, 
was  the  last  station  on  the  road  from  Corchester,  before  it 
reached  the  high  water-shed  of  the  Cheviots,  to  take  its 
course  to  the  Antonine  Wall.  From  the  number  of  inscribed 
and  figured  stones  dug  up  on  the  site,  no  fewer  than  forty- 
two,  it  must  have  been  reckoned  an  important  post,  and  been 
long  occupied.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  a mountain,  or  hill, 
as  indeed  the  name  in  Gaelic  implies,  being  Braigh,  height, 
and  Monaidh,  moor  or  hill.  In  1852  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland caused  excavations  to  be  made  on  the  site,  and 
was  rewarded  by  finding  many  inscriptions,  and  other  remains. 
One  of  the  slabs  found  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

IMPea  CAES  • T • AELIo 
HD  ANTONINO  • AVG  • PIO  PP 
Q SVB  Q • LoL  • VRBICO  ^ 

LEG  • AVG  © PRO  C5  PR.E 
COH  -T-  LING  • 

E -Q -F  • 

When  filled  out  the  Inscription  reads  : — “ Imperatori 
Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino,  Avgvsto,  Pio,  Patri 
Patriae,  Sub  Quinto  Lollio  Yrbico,  Legato  Augusti,  Pro- 
Praetore,  Cohors  I Lingonvm  Equitata  Fecit.'’ 

''  To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian  Antonine, 
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Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  First  Cohort  of 
the  Lingones,  along  with  Cavalry,  under  Quintus  Lollius 
Urbicus,  Legate  of  Augustus,  Pro-prsetor  erected  this.” 

There  are  no  ornaments  upon  this  stone,  but  flanges  at 
each  end.  Its  size  is  3 feet  9 inches  in  breadth,  by  2 feet 
4 inches  in  height.  Dr.  Bruce  thus  describes  the  slab  : — 
This  slab  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  excavation  conducted 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1852.  It  was  found  in  a 
tank,^  near  the  centre  of  the  camp,  together  with  a carving 
representing  three  nymphs  at  their  ablutions.  The  inscription 
is  feebly  cut,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  slightly  flaked 
off,  but  the  letters  can  all  be  discerned.”^ 

The  Lingones  were  a tribe  of  Gaul,  whose  name  remains  in 
Langres  in  Haute-Marne.  Inscriptions  by  the  first  Cohort  are 
found  at  Longovicium  or  Lanchester,  but  none  occurs  further 
north  than  Kochester.  From  this  fact  I am  inclined  to  U’uess 
that  this  Cohort  was  left  by  Urbicus  to  guard  his  communi- 
cations, and  to  build  or  at  least  complete  the  various  defences 
and  dwellings  required  for  the  station.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  slab  was  built  into  the  front  of  the  pretorium,  or 
dwelling  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort. 

2.  The  Balmudie  Stone. 

This  stone  is  only  a fragment  of  a larger  slab,  but  enough 
of  the  inscription  remains  to  show  the  name  of  Quintus 
Lollius  Urbicus  upon  it.  What  remains  is  thus  set  down  by 
Professor  Hiibner : — 

P • LEG  • II  • A 
Q • LOLLIO  VR 
LEG  • AVG  PR  • PR 

The  late  Dr.  Macdonald,  by  a comparison  of  the  Bremen- 
ium  inscription  with  the  lines  upon  this  slab,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  inscription  at  first  had  run  much  as 
follows  : — 

1 In  the  course  of  the  excavations  four  tanks  or  cisterns  were  found,  all  of  them 
in  or  near  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  Praetorian  buildings. 

2 Lcqndarium  Se'ptcntrionaU,  p.  295,  No.  567. 
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IMP  . C • T • AELIO  • HADR 
ANTONINO  • AVG  * PIO 
P • P • LEG  • II  • AVG  • SVB 
Q • LOLLIO  VRBICO 
LEG  • AVG  • PR  • PR  • F-i 

Horsley  was  the  first  antiquary  to  perceive  that  this 
formed  a portion  of  a slab  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  extended  it  exactly  as  Dr.  Macdonald 
has  done : — “ Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino 
Augusto  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Legio  Secunda  Augusta,  sub 
(duinto  Lollio  Urbico,  Legato  Augusti,  Pro-praetore  Fecit.” ^ 
Whicli  may  be  rendered  into  English  as  follows  : — “ To  the 
Emperor,  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian  Antonine,  Augustus, 
Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Second  Legion,  the 
Augustan,  under  Quintus  Lollius  Urbicus,  Legate  of 
Augustus,  made  this.” 

Hiibner,  after  paying  a well-deserved  compliment  to 
Horsley  for  his  Scagacity  in  unriddling  the  inscription,  gives 
his  own  version  which  is  practically  the  same  : “ Imperatori 
Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino  Augusto  Pio,  Patri 
Patriae,  Legio  Secunda  xVugusta  Fecit,  Quinto  Lollio  Urbico, 
Legato  Augusti,  Pro-praetore.” 

The  slab  was  most  likely  put  in  front  of  the  pretorian 
buildings,  but  it  may  even  refer  to  the  making  of  the  station. 

The  discovery  of  this  most  valuable  fragment  settled  a 
long  standing  debate  that  had  been  bandied  among  wTiters 
regarding  the  l)uilder  and  date  of  the  Northern  Vallum.  It 
confirmed  and  threw  light  upon  the  statement  of  Capitolinus 
regarding  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  : ‘‘  Per  legates  suos 
plurima  bella  gessit  : nam  et  Brittanos  per  Lollium  Vrbicum 
vicit  legatum,  alio  muro  cespiticio,  summotis  barbaris,  ducto  ; 
et  Mauros  ad  pacem  postulandum  coegit,  et  Gerrnanos  et 
Dacos  et  multas  gentes  atque  ludseos  rebellantes  contudit 
per  presides  ac  legatos.”  “ By  his  Legates  he  waged  very 


^ Tituli  Hunteriani,  1897,  p.  52. 

2 Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana,  p.  192,  Plate  3,  No.  VIII. 
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many  wars  : For  he  both  subdued  the  Brittons  by  Lollius 
Urlucus,  his  Leirate,  havinof  constructed  another  wall  of 
sods,  and  removed  the  barbarians  ; and  he  forced  the  Moors 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  crushed  the  Germans  and  Dacians  and 
many  nations,  and  the  Jews  rising  in  revolt,  by  his  governors 
and  leofates.”  This  meaofre  note  forms  all  the  information 
the  Classic  writers  furnish  about  the  northern  barrier  ; and 
though  it  may  be  incidentally  touched  on  in  other  authors,  it 
is  generally  in  such  vague  terms  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  northern  or  southern  wall  is  meant.  Gildas 
first  started  the  fable  of  its  being  built  by  the  Romans  when 
leaving  the  island.  This  notion  is  adopted  and  enlarged  by 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  illustrious  British  antiquary 
Camden  correctly  ascribed  the  work  to  Antoninus  Pius,  l)ut 
George  Buchanan  to  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  Robert 
Gordon,  of  Straloch,  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  Balmudie  fragment,  only  one  opinion  was 
possible. 

Early  Notices  of  the  Fragment. 

The  early  history  of  this  important  stone  forms  an  object- 
lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  Roman  inscriptions  chanced  to  be  dug  up. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald. — In  his  early  works  Sir  Robert 
Sil)bald  has  no  knowledge  of  this  stone,  but  in  his  Historical 
Inquiries  comments  on  it  in  these  terms:  “A  mile  thence 
[from  Dunglass]  to  Chaple-Hill,  above  the  town  of  Kil- 
patrick, a Fort : near  to  this  the  stone  with  the  inscription 
to  ANTONIN  VS  PI  VS,  mentioning  LOLL  I VS  VRBICVS, 
his  Legate,  is  said  to  have  been  found.”  ^ 

Again,  in  his  Account  of  Inscriptions  found  in  Scotland  : 
“ The  most  remarkable  inscription  we  have  is  that  kept  in 
Glasgow  Library.  I have  given  the  copper  cut  of  so  much 
of  it  as  is  entire,  by  which  it  appeareth  that  Lollius  Urhicus, 
who  was  for  a considerable  time  in  this  country  the  Legate 


1 Historiccd  Inquiries,  1707,  j).  28. 
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of  the  Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius,  raised  most  of  the  Wall 
betwixt  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Dumbarton.  This  stone 
was  found  near  Kilpatrick,  and  given  by  Orheston  to  the 
Biljliotlieque  of  Glasgow,  anno  1695,  and  confirmeth  what 
is  said  by  Pausanias  of  him,  and  more  particularly  by 
Cajpitolinus,  thus  : — Britannos  per  Lollium  Urbicum,  Lega- 
tum  vicit,  alio  micro  cesjntitio  suhniotis  harharis  clucto. 
The  figure  of  victory  and  two  rose  flowers  upon  the  side 
show  this  was  doue  for  some  victory  obtained.”^ 

Sir  Robert’s  copper  cut  of  the  Lollius  Urbicus  stone 
bears  neither  a victory  upon  it  nor  rose  leaves  at  the  side. 
His  cut  of  tlie  Fragment  of  the  XX.  Legion  bears  these 
ornaments.  Sir  Robert  has  muddled  up  the  description  of 
the  two  stones.  The  XX.  Legion  fragment  was  really  given 
l)y  Orbeston  to  the  library  in  1695,  but  not  the  Lollius 
LLbicus  stone.  The  muddling  of  the  two  stones,  no  doubt, 
led  Sil)bald  into  the  mistake  of  crediting  the  gift  to  William 
Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  and  to  the  other  mistake  of  making 
tlie  site  at  Kilpatrick,  because  Orbiston  possessed  a large 
estate  there. 

Dr.  William  Stukeley. — Stukeley  in  his  Account  of 
Arthur’s  Oven,  written  in  1720,  gives  a plate  and  a descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Roman  monuments  discovered  in  Scotland  up 
to  date.  Of  this  inscription  he  observes  : — But  by  what  we 
have  seen  the  modesty  of  Lollius  Urbicus  appears,  who 
assumes  no  part  of  the  honour  to  himself,  but  refers  it  to  the 
Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius — agreeable  to  the  accounts  we 
meet  with  in  history — perhaps  mindful  of  his  predecessor 
Agricola’s  fate.  But  in  Mr.  Lluyd’s  collections  I meet  with 
one  fragment  wherein  his  name  is  inscribed,  wdiich  I have 
given  in  No.  All.  The  same  was  seen  and  copied  by 
Dr.  Turin  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles 
Maitland,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  thus  read : — POSUIT 
LEGIO  SECUNDA  AUGUSTA  QUINTO  LOLLIO 


^ Historical  Inquiries,  1707,  p.  49. 
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URBICO  LEGATO  AUGUSTI  PRO  PROTORE.  We  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  put  upon  some  building  made  by  the 
Second  Leoion.”  ^ 

O 

Alexander  Gordon. — Gordon  puts  this  fragment  among 
the  Stones  “ which  I would  before  this  time  have  descril)ed, 
had  I been  sure  on  what  particular  part  of  the  Wall  they  had 
l)een  found.”  ^ But  he  waxes  justly  eloquent  over  the  inscrip- 
tion, which,  however,  he  misreads,  just  as  Dr.  Stukeley  had 
done.  ‘‘  There  is  another  inscription  in  this  University, 
which  is  not  of  a large  size,  being  only  1 foot  8 inches  long, 
and  1 foot  broad,  and  not  at  all  ornamented  ; yet  it  is  the 
most  invaluable  Jewel  of  Antiquity,  that  ever  was  found  in 
the  Island  of  Britain,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ; bearing 
this  inscription,  P.  LEG.  II.  A.  Q.  LOL.  VR.  LEG.  AVG. 
PR.  PR.  which  is  unanimously  read  thus,  POSUIT  LEG  10 
SECUNDA,”^&c. 

Horsley  was  the  first  to  read  the  inscription  correctly,  and 
his  version  has  been  already  given.  About  the  site  of  the  stone, 
he  observes  : ‘‘  The  inscription  upon  this  Stone  is  very  highly 
and  justly  esteemed,  which  we  doubt  not  was  found  near  the 
west  end  of  the  Wall ; I have  been  told  near  Colder,  or  at 
the  fort  of  Bemulie,  and  that  it  had  lain  a long  time  neglected 
in  some  country  house,  before  it  came  under  the  care  of  this 
University.”  ^ 

One  other  extract  will  show  lucidly  that  up  to  this  date 
the  site  and  discovery  of  this  valuable  fragment  remain  in 
uncertainty.  It  is  by  the  late  Dr.  Macdonald  : Neither 

Sibbald  nor  Gordon  states  where  this  Stone  was  discovered. 
Horsley  hesitates  between  Gadder  and  Balmuildy,  as  also  does 
Professor  Anderson,  who  writes,  “It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  near  Calder  or  at  the  fort  of  Bemulie,  and  to  have  lain 

1 An  account  of  a Roman  Temple  and  otlier  antiquities  near  Graham’s  Dike, 
in  Scotland.  By  William  Stukeley,  M.D.,  December,  1720,  p.  11.  Mr.  Lluyd’s 
papers  were  then  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Seabright. 

2 Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  p.  01. 

^ Ibid.  p.  63. 

^ Horsley’s  Britannia  liomana,  p.  197. 
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presented  a Latin  folio  to  the  library,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Stone  may  have  been  gifted  at  the  same  time.  If 
so,  it  formed  in  all  likelihood  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
collection.”  ^ 

Dr.  Macdonald  evidently  felt  despondent  about  any 
further  information  being  obtained  about  this  stone.  I am 
happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  furnish  further  and  accurate 
information,  which  sets  at  rest  the  whole  question  of  time 
and  place  of  discovery. 


long  neglected  in  a farmer’s  house,  though  the  most  valuable 
of  them  all,  because  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  builder 
of  the  Wall  ” {Anderson  MS.).  Nothing  more  definite  than 
this  is  likely  to  be  known  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  donor 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Monumenta  plate  informs  us 
that  it  was  presented  by  the  Honourable  “Charles  Maitland, 
brother  german  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.”  There  is  no 
record  of  the  date  at  which  the  Stone  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  University  authorities.  But  on  23rd  October, 
1693,  “Mr.  Charles  Maitland,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,” 


LOLLIUS  UKBICUS  STONE  FOUND  IN  A BYRE  ^\TNDOW  AT  BALMUDIE  IN  1698. 


^ TituH  Thinteriani,  1897,  p.  53. 
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The  Lollies  Uhbicus  Stone,  found  in  a Byre- 
window AT  Balmudie  in  1698. 

The  discovery  of  the  stone  was  made  by  Mr.  Urry,  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  during  a visit  to  Scotland. 
The  circumstances  are  detailed  in  the  following  letter : — 


Letter  from  Dr.  Tanner  to  Mr.  Gibson. 

All-Souls,  Apil  13,  1699. 

Dear  Sir, — The  inclosed  Eoman  inscriptions  were 
taken  last  summer  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  LEry,  student  of 
Christ  Church,  by  whose  leave  I send  this  copy  of  them  to 
you.  He  is  a very  curious  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  1 
believe  you  may  safely  depend  upon  their  being  exactly 
taken.  Two  of  them  have  a great  deal  of  carved  work 
about  them,  which  I would  not  pretend  to  delineate,  neither 
was  it  drawn  very  well  in  Mr.  Urry’s  papers.  The  letters 
and  figures  are  exactly  as  upon  the  stones,  but  I wxas  forced 
to  write  the  third  line  in  the  third  inscription  longer  than 
ordinary,  though  it  ought  to  be  of  the  same  length  with  the 
rest.  I thought  these  might  be  of  use  to  you,  if  ever  you 
should  put  out  a liatin  Camden.  . . . 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Thom.  Tanner. 

(Directed)  To  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Gibson,  Chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth. 

1.  Perth.  ^ — At  a village  called  Balmudy,  in  the  sole  of 
a byyer  wdndow. 

P • LEG  • II  • A 
Q • LOLLIO  • VR 
LEG  • AVG  • PR  • PR. 

2.  Stirling. — At  Castle  Cary’s  House. 

IT  • bat  ' 

3.  At  Castle  Hill,  near  East  Kilpatrick,  in  the  end  of 
a small  thatched  cottage. 

^ So  in  the  print,  Init  Perth  is  a mistake  1)V  inadvertence. 

VOL.  XV.  — NO.  LVIII.  H 
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IMP  • CAESAR  • T • AELIO 
HADRIANO  • ANTONINO 
AVG  • PIO  • PP  • VEXILLATO 
LEG  • VI  • VICTR  • P • F. 

4.  This  stone  was  found  at  Caer  Lieth,  and  is  to  be  seen 
at  Cockneugh. 

IMP  • ANTON • 

AVG  • PIO  • 

P • P • 

LEG 

II 

AVG  • 

F • P • m • CCLXXIL 

G.  (sic)  This  was  found  at  Dougalston. 

IMP  • CAES  • TITO  AELIO 
HADRIANO  ANTONINO 
AVG  • PIO  • P • P • LEGTI 
AVG  • PER  • M • P • ITT  • DC 
LXVI  • S4 

Dr.  Tanner,  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted,  became 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph’s,  23rd  January,  1731-1732,  and  died  in 
1735.  Mr.  Gibson,  translator  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  was 
made  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards,  about  1721, 
Bishop  of  London.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
further  about  Mr.  Urry,  though  the  principal  figure  here.  It 
is  vastly  to  his  credit  that  he  took  such  accurate  notes  not 
merely  of  this  inscription,  but  of  the  others  ; for  by  his  notes 
we  become  able  to  check  Gordon’s  assignment  of  the  stones 
to  the  Western  Stations  of  the  Wall ; and  find  Gordon  in  error, 
though  he  has  been  followed  by  Horsley  and  all  antiquaries 
since  his  time.  Very  singularly  the  letter  above  quoted  has 
been  wholly  overlooked.  This,  I daresay,  needs  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  was  by  a mere  chance  that  the  writer 
lighted  upon  the  letter,  as  copied  into  the  Scots  Magazine, 

1 Letters  on  various  subjects,  Literary,  Political,  and  Ecclesiastical,  to  and 
from  William  Nicolson,  D.D.,  successively  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  of  Derry,  and 
Archbishop  of  Cashell.  By  John  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  E.  & P,,  1809,  No.  *135, 
pp.  337*-339.* 
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for  the  second  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  i\Ir. 
Urry  s words  : — 

“ At  a village  called  Balmudy,  in  the  sole  of  a byyer 
window,”  have  possibilities  of  remark,  nay,  of  romantic 
moralising  in  them,  but  we  shall  round  off  with  Shake- 
speare : — 

“ Imperial  Coesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

May  stop  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ! ” 

Or  again  : — 

Hamlet.  “ To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  ! Why  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a bung- 
hole  ? 

Horatio.  ’Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so.” 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet. 


The  Stone  stowed  away  in  the  Library  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow. 

After  the  happy  Revolution  of  1688,  a learned  and 
scholarly  man,  William  Dunlop  was  made  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  a position  he  occupied  from  1690- 
1700.  He  it  was  to  whom  is  really  due  the  start  of  the 
magnificent  collection  now  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  He 
found  a most  valuable  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Robert  Wodrow,  then 
Lilirarian  of  the  College,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Eastwood. 

From  the  correspondence  of  William  Nicolson,  Archdeacon 
of  Carlisle,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle  with  Mr.  Robert 
Wodrow,  we  learn  that  the  Lollius  Urbicus  Stone  reached 
the  Library  in  the  year  1699.  ACodrow’s  letter,  which 
was  dated  September  29,  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
Nicolson’s  answer  refers  to  the  stone  : “ Salkeld,  October  9, 
1699.  Your  Roman  inscription  proves  that  Lollius  Urhicus 
was  sometime  near  the  place  where  this  monument  was 
found ; and  may  be  some  help  towards  the  determine] ng 
the  grand  controversy  (which  has  so  long  been  bandy ’d 
l)etwixt  the  Antiquaries  of  both  kingdomes)  who  were  the 
founders  and  restorers  of  the  two  famous  AValls,  that  betwixt 
the  two  Friths,  and  the  other  on  our  Borders  near  Carlile, 
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etc.^  Again  in  another  letter,  dated  January  13,  1699  [1700], 
he  says  : “A  copy  of  your  late  discovered  Eoman  monument 
will  also  be  acceptable  to,  Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 
W.  Mcolson.”^ 

Sir  Eobert  Sibbald  also  corresponded  with  Mr.  Wodrow 
on  Natural  History,  Antiquities  and  Literature.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Eev.  Eobert  Wodrow,  dated  Edinburgh, 
29th  August,  1699,  he  thanks  him  ‘‘for  the  civilities  you  did 
me  at  Glasgow^”  recommends  Mr.  James  Sutherland  to  him, 
and  adds,  “ I shall  intreat  the  favour  you  may  send  me  a 
copie  of  the  inscriptions,  and  gett  some  who  heth  skill  to 
draw  the  figures  that  are  upon  them,  and  give  me  your 
conjectures  about  them.”  “You  will  be  pleased  to  gett  me 
a copie  of  the  inscription  tbe  Principal  heth,  and  give  my 
service  to  him  ; I ame  sorrowfull  I saw  him  not.”  ^ 

Again  in  a letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  11th  November, 
1699,  he  says,  “ Sir,  I give  yow  many  thanks  for  the  inscrip- 
tions yow  sent  me  and  the  fossils.  ...  I am  glad  yow  have 
found  another  Eoman  inscription.  I beseech  yow  to  let  me 
have  a copie  of  it,  and  ane  account  of  Cader wood’s  MS. 
History  yow  have.”^  Again  in  a letter  dated  Edinburgh, 
31st  August,  1700,  Sir  Eobert  writes,  “I  shall  intreat  yow 
witliall  to  take  notice  of  all  the  ancient  moniments,  the 
inscriptions,  medalls  or  other  peices  of  Antiquity  found 
alongst  the  Eoman  AYall,  near  the  tract  of  it,  or  the  Eoman 
Garisons  in  your  parts,  and  let  me  be  acquainted  what  yow^ 
meet  with.”^  Again  in  loth  October,  1702,  “I  beseech  yow 
try  at  all  may  informe  yow  anent  Eoman  Inscriptions.  AA^e 


1 Wodrow’s  Letters,  Yol.  I.  Xo.  60.  Manuscript  A"ols.  in  Advocates’  Library, 
Edinburgli. 

2 Ibid.  Xo.  66. 

3 Ibid.  A"ol.  I.  Xo.  58.  Eeniains  of  Sir  Eobert  Sibbald,  Kiit.,  M.D. 
Edinburgh  : Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  1837,  p.  21. 

^ AA^odroAv’s  Letters,  AIS.  AMI.  I.  Xo.  59.  Eemains  of  Sir  Eobert  Sibbald, 
p.  21.  This  new  Eoman  Inscription  I should  judge  to  be  the  Lollius  LMbicus 
Stone  from  the  date. 

Wodrow’s  Letters,  AIS.  AMI.  I.  Xo.  96.  Eemains,  p.  23. 
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shall  have  need  of  them.”^  The  esteem  of  Sir  Robert  for 
Mr.  Wodrow  was  heartily  reciprocated.  In  a letter  dated 
Eastwood,  23rd  November,  1710,  addressed  “For  the 
Honoured  Sir  Robert  Sib  bald.  Doctor  in  Medicine,”  Mr. 
AVodrow  mentions  that  he  had  sent  him  a patera  found  near 
Arthur’s  Oven,  a fibula  of  silver  and  other  articles,  for  his 
inspection,  and  to  take  figures  of  any  of  them  he  thought 
worth  while.  ^ A small  point  may  be  here  noted  in  AVodrow’s 
history,  to  wit,  that  he  held  the  position  of  Librarian  from 
1697  till  his  appointment  to  the  parish  of  Eastwood  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1703. 

Another  antiquary  who  corresponded  with  AA'odrow,  was 
Air.  Edward  Lhwyd,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Cabinet  at 
Oxford,  and  author  of  various  antiquarian  works.  On  a 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1699,  he  became  acquainted'  with 
AVodrow,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his  society.  From  the 
South  of  Scotland  he  proceeded  to  the  AA^est  Highlands,  and 
thence  to  Ireland.  AALating  from  Londonderry,  2nd  April, 
1700,  he  says  he  should  not  have  so  long  deferred  his  thanks 
“ for  your  extraordinary  civility  and  kindness,”  had  he  not 
waited  till  he  could  send  him  some  fossils;  and  says  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  “ of  any  more  inscriptions  or  other 
antiquities  discovered  since  our  leaving  the  country.”^  In  a 
letter  to  Air.  Lhwyd  dated  at  Eastwood,  26th  August,  1709, 
Air.  AA^odrow  says,  “ Aly  lot  is  by  Providence  cast  in  the 
parish  of  Eastwood,  and  my  house  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  tlie  Aldhouse  Bourn,  where  you  and  I were  a litho- 
scoping.”^  Air.  Lhwyd  died  in  that  year. 

A letter  from  Air.  Lhwyd  to  Dr.  Richard  Richardson  of 
North  Bierley  in  Yorkshire,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  R.S.,  Secretary,  gives  information 
about  the  Collection  of  Roman  Antiquities  in  Glasgow 

1 Wodrow’s  Letters,  MS.  Vol.  II.  No.  47. 

2 Remains  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  p.  39.  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wodrow,  1842,  Vol.  I.  Letter  LV. 

3 Wodrow’s  Letters,  MS.  Vol.  I.  No.  87. 

1 The  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  1842,  Yoh  I.  Letter  XIV. 
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Library.  ‘‘  Linlithgow  in  Scotland,  l7th  December,  1699. 
The  Principal  of  the  College  shew’d  us  stones  he  had  lately 
procured  for  the  Library ; having  Roman  Inscriptions. 
These  we  copied,  and  several  others  elsewhere  of  the  same 
date ; whereof  some  are  printed  in  Camden  (tho’  not  very 
correctly)  and  others  not  yet  publish’d.  They  keep  these 
stones  at  Glascow  very  carefully  in  the  Library ; and  the 
Principal  was  daily  exj)ecting  two  or  three  more  that  had 
been  promised  him.”  ^ 

The  share  of  Mr.  Charles  Maitland  in  the  gift  of 
the  Stone  to  the  University,  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  way.  On  the  2nd  December,  1675,  Lilias 
Colquhoun,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Luss,  was  married  at 
the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  to  Sir  John  Stirling  of  Keir. 
By  the  contract  of  marriage.  Sir  John  became  bound  to  infeft 
his  wife  in  his  manor-place  of  Cawder,  and  in  so  many  of  his 
lands  of  his  barony  of  Cawder  as  would  extend  to  4000  merks 
of  yearly  rent,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  lifetime.  Sir 
John  died  in  March,  1684  ; and  his  widow  married  secondly 
in  1701,  the  Honourable  Charles  Maitland,  third  son  of  Charles 
third  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter, 
who  died  in  childhood.  Mr.  Maitland  died  at  Cawder,  in 
June,  1716.  Lilias  survived  him  upwards  of  ten  years, 
having  died  at  her  jointure  house  of  Cawder,  on  the  31st  of 
Decern! )er,  1726,  in  her  seventy-third  year.  Mr.  Maitland  it 
was  who  gifted  the  stone. ^ 

Beginning  of  the  Collection  now  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum. 

According  to  Mr.  Cordou,  the  “Mugdock  Stone,”  of  the 
XX.  Legion,  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Marquis  of 
i\Iontrose.  He  calls  him  the  late  Marquis.  I think  Gordon 
may  be  trusted  in  this  statement,  because  the  plate  of  this 


^ Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  337.  For  the  year  1713. 

2 “The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun.”  By  William  Fraser,  1869,  pp.  284,  285. 
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very  stone  is  dedicated  by  him  to  James,  first  Duke  of 
Montrose,  and  son  of  the  third  Marquis.  The  third  Marquis 
died  in  1684,  so  that  the  “Mugdock  Stone”  must  have 
been  presented  behu’e  that  year.  Dr.  Fall  then  acted  as 
Principal  of  the  University,  but  no  further  addition  was 
made  by  him.  Principal  Dunlop,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1690,  continued  till  his  death  in  1700,  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  Collection.  He  was  brother-in-law  of  the  eminent 
statesman,  AYilliam  Carstairs,  having  married  Sarah  Carstairs, 
his  sister.  Mr.  Kobert  M^odrow  was  Librarian  from  1697  to 
1703,  and  materially  helped  to  set  the  Collection  a-going. 
The  following  seem  to  be  the  dates  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
stones  by  the  College  : — 

1.  The  “ Mugdock  Stone,”  XX.  Legion,  . Before  1684. 


2.  The  Dougalston  Stone,  from  John 

Graham  of  Dougalston,  II.  Legion,  . 1694. 

3.  The  XX.  Legion  Stone  without  numeral 

letters,  from  Cochno,  by  Hamilton  of 

Barns,  ......  1695. 

4.  Stone  of  Yl.  Legion,  from  AYilliam 

Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  . . . 1695. 

5.  Fragment  of  XX.  Legion,  by  same,  . 1695. 

6.  Lollius  Urbicus  Stone,  by  Charles  Mait- 

land, ......  1699. 

7.  Another  Stone,  probably  the  Castle- 


Dyke  House  Stone,  VI.  Legion,  . Circa  1699. 

Thus  there  were  seven  Stones  when  Principal  Dunlop  died 
and  when  A^^odrow  left ; there  were  no  more  when  Gordon 
wrote,  1727  ; when  Horsley  wrote  three  more  had  arrived, 
given  by  Mr.  Calder  of  Skirvay.  Such  was  the  first  rise 
of  the  Collection  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Glasgow  Archmological  Society  a 
fine  photograph  of  this  invaluable  Fragment  is  here  repro- 
duced. 
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BURIALS  IN  THE  ABBEY  OF  HOLYROODHOUSE. 

rriHE  Registers  of  Burials  in  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
Holyrood  begin  with  a single  detached  page — the  record 
of  the  years  1565-58.  After  a blank  they  begin  again  in 
1612,  and  continue,  for  a time  in  duplicate  even,  till  1675. 
These  Registers  are  in  the  Register  House.  In  1672  the 
Privy  Council  “ at  his  Majesty’s  desire  discharged  the  use  of 
the  church  as  a parish  church  ” (Scott  Fasti).  But  it  was 
not  till  1691  that  a new  parish  church  (the  Canongate 
Church)  was  founded,  and  only  about  the  same  time  that  a 
new  burial-ground  for  the  parish  was  provided.  Holyrood 
Church  had  been  designed  by  the  king  in  1672  to  be  used  as 
a Chapel  Royal  exclusively,  but  it  continued  to  be  a place  of 
burial  for  members  of  the  nobility,  and  for  distinguished 
straimers  who  died  in  EdinburMi. 

The  date  when  the  separate  Register  of  these  burials 
begins  is  17th  January,  1706.  The  original  register  of  them 
not  being  a parish  register,  is  at  Holyrood  House.  A certified 
copy  from  of  the  last-mentioned  date  till  28th  August,  1854,  is 
preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Canongate 
District.  Prefixed  to  it  are  some  extracts  from  Sir  James 
Balfour’s  historical  works,  narrating  previous  burials  in  the 
Abbey,  &c.  Another  copy,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Fraser,  is  in  the  Lyon  Office.  It  is  from  this  latter 
copy  that  the  first  part  of  the  following  print  is  made  ; the 
remainder  is  from  that  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Registrar. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Grant,  Rothesay  Herald,  for 
the  transcript  from  which  the  print  is  now  made. 
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The  Keulster — 70G-1 854. 

I7tb  January,  170G. — John  Lord  Lindores  was  interred  in 
the  Abby  Kirk  of  Holyroodhouse,  lying  on  the  south  side  in 
the  east  end,  betwixt  the  two  eastmost  pillars  opposite  to  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  Isle,  and  his  head  lyes  at  the  foot  of 
Bishop  Adam  Both  well’s  monum  ent. 

2nd  November,  1706. — John  Lord  Bellanden  was  interred 
in  the  Abby  Kirk  of  Holyroodhouse,  in  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh’s Isle,  in  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  and  south  side 
thereof  foresaid  day.  Mr.  John  Carnegie,  buried  in  the 
foresaid  place,  on  the  south  side  of  the  foresaid  place. 

27th  March,  1707. — Mr.  James  Carnagie,  of  Phinhaven, 
was  buried  in  the  Abby  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  lying 
betwixt  the  second  and  third  pillars,  in  the  west  end,  to  the 
north  side,  opposite  to  the  third  window,  on  the  north  side. 

12th  August,  1707. — Dam  Katherin  AVarden,  buried  in 
the  Abby  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  lying  betwixt  the  third 
and  fourth  pillars,  on  the  south  side  (opposite),  in  the  east 
end,  opposite  to  tlie  fourth  window  from  the  east 

13th  December,  1707. — Madam  Graham,  spouse  to  John 
Graham,  General  Post  Master,  was  buried  in  the  Abby 
Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes  betwixt  the  two  south- 
west pillars,  in  the  west  end,  and  north  side  of  the  two 
pillars. 

22nd  April,  1708. — Lady  Helen  Anstruther  was  buryecl 
in  the  Abbay  of  Holyroodhouse,  lying  in  the  west  end, 
opposite  to  the  westmost  door,  in  the  body  of  the  Kirk, 
betwixt  the  whole  pillar,  towards  the  south  side,  and  the  half 
pillar  foregain st  the  same,  her  feet  lying  towards  the  whole 
pillar.  Upon  the  said  Lady  Helen’s  left  side  lyes  interred 
my  Lord  Anstruther,  conform  to  the  foresaid  directions. 

23rd  December,  1708. — Bishop  Paterson,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
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burgh  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes 
on  the  north  side,  in  the  east  end,  foregainst  the  third  win- 
dow of  the  said  north  side,  his  feet  lyes  at  the  foot  of  Bishop 
Wish  art’s  monument  there. 

4th  January,  1709. — Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  son  to  the  Earle 
of  Arroll,  was  buried  in  the  Abby  Church  of  Holyroodhouse, 
lyeing  at  the  Huk  of  Koxburgh’s  Isle  door,  betwixt  the  two 
eastmost  pillars,  at  the  south-side,  betwixt  the  said  Earle  of 
Koxburgh’s  Isle,  and  my  Lord  Lindores’  place  of  burial,  where 
the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Hay  lyes  interred. 

Mr.  Charles  Houston  was  buried  in  the  above  place,  south 
side,  where  the  forenamed  Mr.  Thomas  Hay  was  interred. 

12th  May,  1710. — The  Earl  of  Dunmore  was  buried  in 
the  above  place  (namely  where  Dame  Katherine  Warden  was 
buried)  on  the  right  side  of  the  foresaid  Dam  Katherine 
Warden. 

3rd  February,  1711. — Upon  the  said  Lady  Helen’s  left 
side  (namely  Lady  Helen  Anstruther’s),  lyes  interred  my 
Lord  Anstruther,  conform  to  the  foresaid  directions. 

26th  February,  1711. — Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Crawford, 
was  buried  in  the  Abbay  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  and  east  end,  betwixt  the  eastmost 
whole  pillar  and  half  pillar  thereof,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
foresaid  pillars. 

16th  July,  1711. — Sir  George  Weir,  of  Blackwood,  his 
Lady  was  buried  in  the  Abby  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and 
lyes  opposite  to  the  Duk  of  Hamilton’s  Monument,  lying  next 
to  the  Lady  Denairn,  upon  the  north  side  of  tlie  foresaid 
Countess  of  Crawford. 

10th  August,  1711. — Mrs.  Anna  Cockburn^  spouse  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  Secretary  to  the  Dutchess  of  Hamilton,  was  buried 
in  the  Abbay  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes  betwixt  the 
two  westmost  pillars,  on  the  north  side  opposite  to  the  north 
kirk  door,  on  the  south  side  of  the  foresaid  two  pillars. 

22nd  November,  1711. — Dam  Helen  Murray,  spouse  to 
Sir  Alexander  Auchmouty,  of  Gosfoord,  was  buryed  in  the 
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Abby  Cburcli  of  Holyroodliouse,  was  biiryed  betwixt  the 
two  westmost  pillars  iu  the  south  side,  upon  the  south  side 
of  her  husband. 

28th  February,  1713. — Anna  York,  Lady  Newark,  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodliouse,  and  she  lyes  on  the 
south  side  in  the  east  end,  betwixt  the  eastmost  pillar, 
opposite  to  the  Duke  of  Eoxburgh’s  Isle,  on  the  left  side  of 
my  Lord  Lindoors’,  being  three  feet  from  the  pillars. 

17th  Januar}^,  1714. — Elizabeth  Stewart,  Lady  Newwark, 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodliouse.  She  lyes  on 
the  south  side  in  the  east  end,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Lady 
Newwark,  as  aforsaid. 

2nd  January,  1714. — Lady  Blair  was  interred  in  the 
Church  of  Holyroodliouse,  and  she  lyes  on  the  north  side  in 
the  east  end,  opposit  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  monument, 
being  four  feet  distance  from  the  Duke  s monument,  on  the 
left  side  of  Lady  Blackwood. 

18th  January,  1715. — Lady  Jean  Weems,  Countess  of 
Sutherland,  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodliouse, 
and  she  lyes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Earle,  opposite  to  her 
own  monument. 

18th  February,  1715. — Dam  Isobel  Mackenzie,  Countess 
of  Seaforth,  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodliouse. 
She  lyes  in  the  north  side,  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  pillar 
from  the  west,  opposite  to  the  fourth  glass  window  from  the 
west,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  these  pillars. 

11th  December,  1715. — David  Weems,  Lord  Alcho,  was 
interred  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodliouse,  and  lyes  eight  foot 
south  from  the  Earle  of  Sutherland,  betwixt  the  two  north 
side  east  pillars,  and  opposit  to  the  second  glass  window 
in  the  north-east  end  of  the  church. 

14th  December,  1715. — Janies  Douglas,  Earl  of  Mortoun, 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodliouse,  and  lyes  five 
foots  from  the  wall  of  the  fourth  glass  window  in  the  north- 
east end  of  the  church,  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  pillars 
in  the  north-east  end  of  the  Church. 
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3rd  April,  1715. — The  Eight  Honbl.  My  Lord  Kinnaird, 
of  that  name,  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhouse. 
His  lordship  lies  five  foot  to  the  southward  of  the  above- 
mentroned  the  Eight  Honbl.  Countess  of  Seaforth. 

4th  August,  1716. — Lord  Semple  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes  eight  foots  from  the  wall 
of  the  fourth  glass  window  in  the  north-east  end  of  the 
church,  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  pillars  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Earle  of  Mortoun,  James,  Earle  of  Mortoun,  above. 

19th  November,  1716. — Sir  Ludovick  Grant,  of  that  ilk, 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  church  four  foots  from  the  north 
wall.  The  head  of  his  coffin  lyes  below  the  north-west 
window,  and  the  foot  of  his  coffin  four  foot  from  the  wall 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  north  door,  the  foot  of  his  coffin 
being  exactly  where  the  head  of  his  father  s were  laid  upon 
the  10th  October,  1663. 

22nd  August,  1719. — Sir  Alexander  Grant,  of  that  ilk, 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhouse  upon  the  above- 
named  Sir  Ludovick  Grant,  his  father  s right  hand,  lying  as 
aljove. 

10th  April,  1719. — John  Cathcart,  son  to  the  Master  of 
Cathcart,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhouse  in  the 
place  of  Sir  John  Scliaw,  of  Greenock,  was  interred  betwixt 
the  second  and  third  south-west  pillars  in  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

22nd  April,  1719. — Holyroodhouse  Church,  Mr.  Allan 
Cathcart,  son  to  the  said  Master  of  Cathcart,  was  interred  in 
the  samen  place  upon  the  south  side  of  his  brother,  John 
Cathcart. 

20th  August,  1719. — Honbl.  Sir  iVrchibald  Sincklair, 
advocate  of  the  Honbl.  family  of  Longformacus,  High  Sheriff 
of  Edinburgh,  was  buried  in  the  Chappie  Eoyal  of  Holyrood- 
house, in  my  Lord  Belhaven’s  Isle,  where  Douglas, 

his  mother,  and  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Mr.  Francis 

]\lontgomrie,  his  aunt,  was  interred. 
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30th  January,  1720. — Dam  Helen  Mercer,  spouse  to  Sir 
Lauranc  Mercer,  of  Aldie,  was  interred  in  the  Chaple  Koyal 
of  Holyroodhouse,  in  that  place  where  (Elizabeth)  Stewart, 
r^ady  Newark,  his  aunt,  was  interred. 

29th  February,  1720. — Sir  George  Maxwell,  of  Orchard- 
town,  was  interred  in  the  Chaple  Koyal  of  Holyroodhouse, 
in  the  south  side  of  the  church,  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth 
pillars  from  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

24th  June,  1720.  — The  Lady  Margaret  Burlie  was 
interred  in  the  Chappie  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  lyes  twelve 
foot  south  from  the  Earle  of  Sutherland’s  tomb,  betwixt  the 
two  nortli-east  pillars  and  opposit  to  the  second  glass 
windows  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  church. 

29th  November,  1720. — Mrs.  Hendrieta  Graham,  daughter 
to  Mr.  James  Graham,  of  Airth,  Advocat,  was  interred  in 
the  Chappie  Koyal  of  Holyroodhouse,  lying  in  the  south-west 
side  of  the  samen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  second  piller, 
within  two  foot  of  the  south  wall,  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Lady  Madez,  his  corps. 

14th  September,  1724. — Lady  Jean  Muir,  Countess  of 
Glasgow,  was  interred  in  the  Abby  Church  of  Holyroodhouse, 
and  lyes  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  end,  over  gainst  the 
third  window  of  the  said  north  side,  about  four  yards  from 
the  grave  of  Bishop  Paterson,  two  foot  without  the  pijlars. 

1st  February,  1725. — Dam.  Elizal)ath  Lady  Cardross 
was  interred  in  the  Duk  of  Roxburgh’s  Isle,  being  the  west- 
most  Isle  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abby  Church  of  Holy- 
roodhouse. 

11th  June,  1725. — Mr.  John  Carnagie  was  buried  in  the 
foresaid  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  foresaid  place. 

2nd  February,  1726. — Lady  Mary  MTvenzie,  daughter  to 
the  Countess  of  Seaforth,  was  interred  in  the  above-mentioned 
place  on  the  south  side,  and  relict  to  the  Laird  of  Glengarie. 

18th  October,  1726. — Lady  Margaret  Montgomerie  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Countess 
of  Crawfoord,  in  the  foresaid  place.  Lady  Skellmourly. 
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26th  February,  1727. — Mr.  Charles  Howston  was  buried 
in  the  above  place  south  side,  where  the  forenamed  Mr. 
Thon^as  Hay  was  interred,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Lundie  in 
Fife. 

20th  February,  1727. — Holyrood  Church,  My  Lord 
Semple  was  buried  in  the  forenamed  ground,  south  side  of 
his  brother. 

3rd  December,  1727. — This  day  buried  Mr.  William 
Ayton  in  the  place  where  his  brother  lay  in  the  utmost  side 
of  the  eastmost  pillar. 

9th  (December,  1727). — Buried  a son  of  Mr.  James 
G-raham  of  Airth,  in  the  west  end  of  the  chimney  under  a 
stone.  Another  daughter  of  his  buried  in  the  same  place 
5 years  ago. 

23rd  January,  1728. — John  Graham,  son  to  Mr.  James 
Graham  of  Airth,  advocat,  was  interred  in  the  Chappie 
Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  lying  beneath  a through  stone  close 
to  the  chimney  south  side  and  close  to  the  south  wall. 

11th  August,  1728. — The  Lady  Blair  was  interred  in  the 
above  Church  in  the  place  above  mentioned  on  the  north 
side  of  the  above  named  Lady  Blair  [Magdalene  Campbell, 
relict  of  William  Blair  of  that  Ilk,  died  7th]. 

14th  March,  1729. — Lady  Mary  Drummond,  Countess  of 
Marshall,  was  interred  in  the  above  named  Church,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lady  Blair. 

19th  April,  1729. — Mr.  James  Maule,  eldest  son  to 
Ilonble.  Mr.  Henry  Maule  of  Kellie,  in  the  Church  of  Holy- 
roodhouse, lying  two  feet  from  the  east  side  of  the  third 
o’lass  window  from  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Church  two  feet  from  the  wall. 

28th  June,  1730. — William  Lord  Forbes  was  buried  in 
the  Abby  Church  of  Holyroodhouse  and  lyes  opposite  to  the 
Earle  of  Erroll,  his  feet  lying  to  Roxburgh’s  Isle,  and  his  head 
to  the  Earle  of  Dunmore’s  feet  on  the  south  and  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  said  Earle  of  Erroll’s  monument. 

[To  he  continued.) 
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THE  LATE  MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR  ROBERT  MURDOCH  SMITH,  K.C.M.G. 

SIR  ROBERT  MURDOCH  SMITH,  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  who  passed  away  on  3rd  July  last,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  archfeologists  whom  Scotland  has  given  to  foreign  parts.  A son 
of  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  born  there  on  18th  August,  1835, 
ho  was  educated  at  Kilmarnock  Academy  and  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
in  September,  1855,  received  a commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  being 
among  the  first  to  enter  the  corps  by  open  competition.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  selected  to  command  the  party  of  sappers  which  accompanied 
Sir  Charles  Newton’s  archceological  expedition  to  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  work  for  about  three  years.  The  archaeological  results  of  the 
expedition  were  of  the  first  importance,  its  principal  result  being  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  and  the  acquisition  of  its 
magnificent  sculptures,  which  now  form  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum.  Lieutenant  IMurdoch  Smith’s  restoration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, from  Pliny’s  description  and  his  own  measurements  and  calculations, 
was  a brilliant  piece  of  archaeological  work.  After  a year  of  regimental 
duty  at  Malta,  he  undertook  another  expedition,  this  time  on  his  own  account, 
to  explore  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Cyrenaica  in  North  Africa. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  by  him  at  his  own  risk  and  expense, 
although  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  Government.  Accompanied 
by  his  friend.  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Porcher,  R.N.,  he  spent  a year — from 
November  1860  to  November  1861 — in  the  wild  and  dangerous  country  about 
Gyrene.  Notwithstanding  many  perils  and  some  mishaps,  the  explorers 
made  important  discoveries,  and  brought  home  many  valuable  antiquities, 
which  they  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  The  results  of  the  Expedition 
were  recorded  by  them  in  a fine  volume,  “ History  of  the  Recent  Discoveries 
at  Gyrene,”  published  in  1864. 

In  1863,  Gaptain  Smith  was  selected  for  service  on  the  Persian  section 
of  the  proposed  line  of  telegraph  from  England  to  India,  and  in  1865  he 
succeeded  Sir  John  Bateman  Ghampain  as  Director  of  the  Telegraph  at 
Teheran.  In  the  course  of  this  employment  he  became  an  accomplished 
Persian  scholar,  and  a recognised  authority  on  Persian  art  and  anti(|uities. 
He  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  acquisition  to  the  valuable 
collection  of  Persian  objects  now  at  South  Kensington,  and  at  the  request 
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of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  he  prepared  the 
official  handbook  on  Persian  art,  published  by  the  Department.  In  1885 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  was 
offered  to  him,  and  he  decided  to  accept  it,  and  to  make  his  home  in 
Edinburgh.  His  remaining  years  were  spent  there.  He  threw  himself 
with  his  accustomed  energy  into  the  work  of  the  Museum,  and  under  his 
direction  it  was  greatly  enlarged,  the  administration  was  improved,  and 
many  valuable  objects,  especially  in  the  department  of  Eastern  Art,  were 
added  to  its  contents.  Sir  Robert  was  an  active  and  assiduous  member  of 
the  Board  of  ^tlanufactures,  and  latterly  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery.  His  distinguished  services  to  his 
country  in  departments  other  tlian  that  of  Anti(piities — his  work  in 
connection  with  the  Telegraphs,  latterly  as  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Indo- 
European  Government  Telegraph  Department,  his  successful  diplomatic 
mission  to  Persia  in  1887,  in  relation  to  the  affair  of  Jashk,  and  his  nego- 
tiation of  the  renewal  of  the  Telegraph  Conventions,  should  he  told  at 
greater  length  than  the  space  of  this  technical  periodical  can  afford.  But 
they  are  always  to  be  remembered  when  we  are  enumerating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Scots  abroad. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ROBERT  CARFRAE,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Carfrae,  on  18th  September  last,  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  and  specially  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  lose  perhaps 
their  oldest,  certainly  one  of  their  most  learned  nnd  valued  friends  and 
advisers. 

Though  ]\Ir.  Carfrae  was  well  versed  in  antiquities  in  general,  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  his  attention  should  have  been  attracted  mainly  to 
those  departments  in  which  the  fine  arts  are  involved.  On  paintings, 
carvings,  intaglios,  coins,  he  was  an  authority  of  the  first  importance.  But 
if  among  these  and  other  articles  of  kindred  interest  of  which  he  made  a 
study  any  one  should  he  selected  for  special  mention  it  should  be  coins. 
For  ]\lr.  Carfrae  was  an  eminent  numismatist,  as  his  own  collections,  and  the 
records  of  his  assistance  to  the  Scottish  Museum  of  Antiquities  evinced. 
He  was  for  long  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries, 
was  a curator  of  its  Museum,  and  sat  in  its  Council.  He  was  a valuable 
coadjutor  in  all  such  undertakings  as  the  Scottish  Exhibition  of  Heraldry, 
and  his  information  on  antiquities  and  all  such  matters  was  always  at  the 
disposal  of  his  friends. 
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Jl3etos  Botes. 

Iona. 

A FEW  fragments  of  pre-Christian  pottery  and  a couple  of  crude  stone 
implements  have  recently  been  dug  up  in  the  island  of  Iona. 

Allan  Macdougall  of  Gallanach. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn’s  portrait  of  Allan  Macdougall  of  Gallanach,  Argyle- 
shire,  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods,  last  July,  for 
200  guineas. 

Burnd  MS. 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Provost  Brown  of  Paisley,  the 
original  MS.  of  “The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie  ” passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Forrester,  bookseller,  Glasgow,  at  the  price  of  <£44. 

Old  Glasgow  Wills. 

The  Scottish  Record  Society  is  printing  an  index  to  the  Register  of 
Testaments  belonging  to  the  Commissariot  of  Glasgow.  The  Register 
begins  with  the  year  1547,  and  the  Society’s  Index  reaches  down  to  the 
end  of  1800. 

Discovery  of  an  old  Chapel. 

An  old  chapel  was  recently  discovered  to  be  attached  to  Straiton  Parish 
Church,  Ayr.  The  chapel  is  a very  perfect  relic  of  fifteenth  century 
architecture,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a memorial  to  a Kennedy  of  Blairquhan 
and  his  wife. 

An  old  Peeblesshire  Flag. 

Sir  G.  Graham  IMontgomery,  Bart.,  Stobo  Castle,  has  presented  to  the 
Chambers’  Institution,  Peebles,  tlie  old  flag  of  the  Peeblessliire  Yeomanry, 
of  which  his  father  was  Captain  Commandant.  The  flag  is  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  stirring  times  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  century. 

Earth  Houses  above  and  below  ground. 

“Fairy  Mounds,”  and  “ Underground  Dwellings”  are  the  titles  of  two 
recent  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  David  MacRitchie  to  the  Antiquary 
(February  and  March,  1900)  and  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries  (March,  1900) 
respectively,  reprints  of  ■which  their  author  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
us.  Both  articles  deal  largely  -with  Scottish  cases. 

The  Double  Choir  of  Glasgow  Cathedral, 

A book  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  on  the  double  choir  of  Glasgow  Cathedral 
and  the  modifications  introduced  into  its  rib  vaulting  in  the  course  of  its 
construction  will  shortly  appear.  If  the  volume  assists  us  in  dating  the 
VOL.  XV.  — NO,  LVIII.  I 
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different  parts  of  the  construction,  it  will  be  a work  of  value  beyond 
professional  circles. 

Discovery  of  Stone  Axes. 

A fine  celt  or  stone  axe  has  been  found  on  the  farm  of  Candybank,  in 
the  parish  of  Biggar.  The  axe  is  10  J inches  in  length  and  weighs  31b.  lOoz. 
Tlie  beautifully  arched  and  polished  cutting  edge  measures  inches.  The 
stone  is  like  that  of  the  famous  Crawfordjohn  curling  stone.  An  axe  head 
made  of  felstone  and  fashioned  with  skill,  has  also  been  found  on  the  hill 
of  Blackstone  near  Dairy. 

An  Ancient  Grave. 

During  ploughing  operations  on  a field  called  “The  Cursed  Hill,”  on 
the  farm  of  Windmill  Hill,  near  Berwick,  an  ancient  British  grave  or 
cist  was  discovered  on  the  top  of  an  eminence.  It  was  composed  of  four 
rough  limestone  slabs.  Antiquaries  have  pronounced  the  grave  as  belong- 
ing to  the  bronze  age.  The  skeleton  in  the  cist  was  broken  up,  but  tlie 
teeth  were  in  an  excellent  preservation.  In  the  grave  was  an  urn  of  a not 
uncommon  pattern. 

Interesting  Find  at  Linlithgow. 

While  excavations  were  proceeding  at  the  ground  for  Messrs.  NobePs 
new  factory  at  the  east  end  of  the  burgh  of  Linlithgow,  one  of  the  work- 
men unearthed  a hand-made  earthenware  jug  of  large  size  and  very  ancient 
design.  The  jug,  which  is  quite  intact,  is  of  the  “ string  pattern,”  and  the 
glaze  is  in  capital  preservation.  The  period  to  which  the  jug  belongs  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  the  glaze  has  been  compared  with  the  ancient 
tiling  in  Linlithgow  Palace,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  same. 

Old  Teind  Barns. 

Some  of  the  barns  where  the  monks  stored  their  teinds  of  grain  are  still 
in  existence.  One  may  be  seen  at  Spittal  on  Rule,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Teviot,  about  six  miles  below  Hawick.  It  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Kelso,  and  is  in  good  preservation  and  fit  for  use  by  the  tenant  of  the  farm. 
Another  of  these  teind  barns,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  monks  of 
Holyrood,  is  in  the  parish  of  Whitekirk,  East  Lothian.  It  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  in  close  proximity  to  the  church,  an  edifice  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

A Wallace  Memorial  at  Rohroyston. 

On  Saturday,  4th  of  August  last,  a tall  granite  cross  of  Celtic  form  -was 
erected  in  the  garden  of  Rohroyston  House  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  in 
which  tradition  says  that  Sir  William  Wallace  with  his  faithful  follower, 
Kerlie,  was  on  5th  August,  1305,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Why  the  cross  is  Celtic  in  style,  we  do  not  know,  but  so  it  is  described, 
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The  identical  house  in  which  the  betrayal  took  place  is  said  to  have 
lasted  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  (19th)  century.  It  was  from 
it  that  Mr.  Joseph  Train  procured  the  wood  from  which  he  had  a chair  made 
for  Sir  ^yalter  Scott.  The  lines  of  the  foundations  of  this  house  can  still 
be  seen,  but  that  is  all. 

The  Old  Church  of  St.  Monans. 

lJuring  the  summer  we  were  harrowed  by  tales  of  the  coming  restoration 
of  St.  Monans  Church.  The  heavy  grey  slating  was  to  be  replaced  by 
“ nice  new  green  slates  capped  by  a red  tile  ridge,”  and  so  on.  But,  in  reply 
to  our  anxious  inquiries,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  assure  us  that  nothing  has  ever  been  further  from  the 
intentions  of  the  minister  or  heritors,  than  to  obliterate  a single  old  or 
good  feature  of  the  building,  though  some  parts  of  it  must  be  renewed  by 
the  substitution  of  newer  and  more  durable  stones.  We  may  be  sure  that 
if  the  parish  minister  and  the  eminent  Glasgow  architect  whose  advice  has 
been  asked  have  any  influence,  the  Old  Church  of  St.  Monans  will  not  be 
injured  as  a historical  or  artistic  building. 

A Claim  ant  for  a Peerage. 

Another  romance  of  the  Peerage  is  likely  shortly  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  turns  on  the  claim  of  Lord  Mowbray  and 
Stourton  to  be  heir  to  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Norfolk,  which  was  conferred 
by  Edward  II.  on  his  half-brother  Thomas  de  Brotherton.  The  title  has 
lain  in  abeyance  for  many  generations,  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk,  now  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  being,  it  is  alleged  a creation  under  a patent  of 
Charles  I.  The  claimant  is,  it  may  be  mentioned,  related  to  the  family  of 
Petre,  who  formerly  owned  the  Selby  estates,  now  possessed  by  the  Earl  of 
Londesborough.  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton  claims  to  be  senior  co-heir  to 
the  lapsed  Earldom,  and  Bernard,  fourteenth  Lord  Petre,  is  cited  as  a 
junior  co-heir. 

An  Edition  of  the  Greater  MS.  Collections  of  Middle  Scots  Poetry. 

The  Scottish  Text  Society  projects  a reliable  print  of  these  collec- 
tions, which  may  be  accessible  for  future  reference  and  research.  The 
editorial  work  will  be  confined  to  the  production  of  a perfect  text,  and 
to  the  writing  of  a short  prefatory  note  descriptive  of  each  MS.  The 
council  have  arranged  to  begin  the  series  with  the  Folio  Maitland  MS., 
preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  ; and 
they  have  pleasure  in  intimating  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College 
have  most  generously  granted  the  exceptional  privilege  of  reproducing  the 
MS.  in  its  entirety.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first  volume  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  subscribers  on  an  early  date.  After  the  completion  of  the  Maitland  text 
the  Society  will  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  Asloan  MS.,  once  in 
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the  custody  of  the  British  Museum,  and  now  again  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 

Early  Block-Printing. 

There  are  at  present  some  interesting  exhibits  in  the  British  Museum 
show-cases  devoted  to  specimens  of  early  printing  from  Japan,  China,  and 
Korea.  Among  them  is  a volume  containing  the  earliest  specimens  of  wood- 
carving known,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1331,  nearly  a century 
before  the  appearance  of  the  print  of  St.  Christopher  (1423),  the  earliest 
dated  block-print  known  in  Europe.  It  represents  the  Chinese  goddess  of 
mercy,  extending  her  protection  to  a man  under  an  umbrella,  at  whom  the 
god  of  thunder  and  the  goddess  of  lightning  are  aiming  their  terrors.  The 
book  itself  forms  part  of  a Chinese  version  of  the  Saddharniapundarika 
Suka.  Another  interesting  exhibit  is  a specimen  of  a Chinese  illustration 
to  the  Imperial  Encyclopaedia,  printed  in  Peking  in  1720.  That  it  is  even 
a more  formidable  work  to  master  than  our  own  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  5020  volumes. 

Valuable  discoveries  at  Babylon. 

A discovery  of  quite  extraordinary  importance  has  been  made  at  Babylon 
by  Professor  Ililprecht,  of  Pennsylvania  University,  who  went  out  in  the 
spring  to  superintend  new  excavations.  Mis  own  account  of  it  in  a letter 
just  received  by  one  of  his  colleagues  at  home  must  be  quoted: — “The 
results  of  our  researches  exceed  everything  that  has  so  far  been  known 
about  Babylon.  We  found  the  great  temple  liljrary  and  priest  school  of 
Xippur,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Elamites  228  b.c.  The  library 
consists  of  1G,000  volumes,  written  on  stones,  and  covers  the  entire  theo- 
logical, astronomical,  linguistic,  and  mathematical  knowledge  of  those  days. 
We  also  unearthed  a collection  of  letters  and  biographies,  deciphered  the 
inscriptions  of  many  newly-discovered  tombstones  and  monuments,  and 
espied  finally,  best  of  all,  5000  official  documents  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student  of  ancient  history.  The  net  result  of  our  journey  consists  so  far 
of  23,000  stone  writings.”  Since  Layard’s  day,  nothing  in  this  field  of 
research  has  been  so  interesting  as  the  examination  of  that  mass  of 
muniments  must  prove. 

The  Covenanters'  House,  Queensferry. 

On  27th  August  was  bought  and  sold  a house  of  mingled  traditions. 
Queen  Margaret’s  Palace  is  one  of  its  names,  for  it  is  said  that  within  its 
walls  rested  that  queen  and  saint  before  her  passage  over  the  ferry  which 
also  bears  her  name.  The  Covenanters’  House  is  the  other  name  by  which 
the  house  is  known.  This  title  it  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Dalyell’s  persecuting  operations,  which  was 
rendered  memorable  to  the  people  of  Queensferry  by  the  slaughter  of  one  of 
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the  two  Covenanters  who  were  reported  to  be  then  in  the  house,  and  whom 
he  had  in  consequence  swooped  down  upon. 

In  the  Covenanting  times  the  building  seems  to  have  played  the  part  of 
an  inn.  Whether  it  was  such,  and  a hospice  of  some  kind  in  earlier  times 
we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing.  But  that  Queen  iMargaret  who  died 
before  1100  a.d,  never  saw  it,  we  may  safely  assert.  We  understand 
that  the  greatest  stretch  of  the  imagination  cannot  date  it  before  tlie 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The  building  having  recently  become 
waste  and  ruinous,  and  unsafe  and  unlit  for  use,  the  burgli  authorities 
acting  under  the  Act  of  1892,  resolved  to  dispose  of  it,  whicli  they  did,  by 
means  of  public  auction,  to  Mr.  Thomas  M‘Donald,  Edinburgh,  for  the  sum 
of  £41  ! 

Ancient  Indian  Coins. 

In  our  Indian  Empire,  and  especially  in  the  Punjab,  contributions  to 
history  are  still  being  occasionally  made  by  discoveries  of  ancient  coins. 
Ever  since  1836,  says  the  London  correspondent  of  a contemporary, 
when  Masson  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  began  to  collect,  scholars  like 
Edward  Thomas,  Marsden,  H.  II.  Wilson,  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  G.  Clive 
Bayley,  and  Rodgers  have  accumulated  treasures,  while  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Lahore  Museum  have  been  enriched.  But  all  these  will  probably 
prove  to  be  scanty  compared  with  the  numismatic  harvest  still  concealed  in 
the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  Northern  India.  Mr.  Nader,  a Lahore  collector, 
has  recently  unearthed  two  new  coins  of  Akbar,  who  issued  his  currency  in 
almost  every  large  town  ; also  a silver  coin  of  Jahangir,  the  “ Khair  Kabool,” 
for  which  the  above  collectors  have  long  diligently  searched  in  vain.  This 
unique  specimen  was  found  in  the  Kangra  Valley,  which  has  proved  rich  in 
novelties  of  historical  value.  It  is  the  rarest  of  Jahangir’s  coins. 

The  famine  now  raging  in  India  has  brought  many  of  these  coins  of 
([uaint  and  obsolete  design  and  almost  forgotten  coinage  into  circulation. 
Some  of  these  have  reposed  for  two  hundred  years  beneath  perhaps  a family 
tree.  The  modern  native  of  India  has  no  more  faith  in  the  security  of 
banks  than  his  great-great-grandfather  had.  He  invests  his  savings  in 
jewellery,  or  hides  his  spare  rupees  in  a bank  of  his  own — often  a brass  pot 
buried  under  a tree.  Before  he  dies  he  imparts  the  knowledge  of  its  where- 
abouts to  his  sons,  who  in  turn  deposit  their  savings  in  the  same  hiding- 
place. 

An  Index  of  Scottish  MSS.  before  1600. 

The  preparation  of  an  Index  of  all  Scottish  MSS.  is  one  of  the  works 
which  is  about  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  The 
Index  is  intended  to  include  all  such  MSS.  in  British  and  Continental 
Collections — original  texts,  copies,  translations,  or  recensions — of  which  the 
language  is  Early  or  Middle  Scots,  or  Northern  (when  there  is  no  evidence 
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of  composition  by  a l^orthern  English  writer).  It  has  long  been  felt  that 
tlie  publication  of  such  a list  would  be  serviceable  to  the  general  body  of 
students  of  our  national  literature.  Preliminary  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  obtaining  systematic  reports  from  a few  public  and  private 
collections,  but  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  may 
be  willing  to  aid  them  in  the  undertaking.  They  are  specially  desirous  to 
have  the  co-operation  of  those  who  possess,  or  have  access  to,  private 
collections.  Schedules  have  been  prepared  with  a view  to  a certain 
uniformity  in  the  reports  from  different  quarters.  Intending  helpers  should 
communicate,  in  tlie  first  instance,  with  tlie  General  Editor,  c/o  Messrs. 
William  Blackwood  ife  Sons,  45  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  or  with 
Mr.  George  ^seilson,  34  Granby  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow.  Schedules 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Blackwood,  the  Society’s  Publishers,  and 
should  be  returned  to  the  General  Editor. 

We  trust  that  the  Society  will  receive  all  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment possible  in  their  undertaking.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  a Historical  MSS.  Commission  and  its  Keports ; this  undertaking  of 
the  S.T.  Soc.  may  succeed,  if  it  is  supported,  in  performing  the  same  office 
for  our  literary  MSS. 

The  New  Great  Seal. 

The  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy-Master  and  Controller  of  the 
Mint,  which  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  contains  the 
following  detailed  description  of  the  new  Great  Seal,  prepared  from  designs 
by  Mr.  De  Saulles,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  in  use  since 
1878: — The  Seal  represents  the  Queen  seated  on  a Throne,  the  arms  of 
which  are  supported  by  lions.  Her  Majesty  is  crowned,  vested  in  a richly- 
embroidered  robe,  and  habited  in  the  Royal  ornaments,  with  the  ribbon 
and  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  the 
sceptre ; her  left  reposes  on  the  arm  of  the  Throne.  At  her  feet  is  an 
ornamental  cushion  embroidered  with  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  placed 
on  a footstool.  The  Throne  is  adorned  with  a wreath  of  laurel,  confined  by 
a ribbon,  and  on  the  Queen’s  right  is  a figure  of  St.  George  fully  armed  and 
bearing  a lance  with  pennant.  The  panels  supporting  these  figures  bear 
respectively  the  sword  and  scales  of  justice  surrounded  by  laurel  wreaths. 
The  legend  round  the  Seal  runs  as  follows  : — “ Victoria,  Dei  Gratia  Britt. 
Regina,  Fid.  Def.,  Ind.  Imp.”  The  Counter  Seal  represents  the  Queen 
crowned  and  mounted  on  her  palfrey,  and  in  the  Royal  mantle.  In  her 
riglit  liand  she  holds  the  sceptre,  in  her  left  the  orb.  In  the  field  to  the 
right  the  Royal  Arms  on  a shield,  encircled  by  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
with  its  motto.  Above,  a scroll  with  the  words,  “Dieu  et  nion  Droit,”  and 
on  either  side  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle.  Below,  in  the  distance,  the 
sea,  with  an  ironclad  and  sailing  vessel,  suggesting  the  naval  strength  and 
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trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  further  emphasised  by  the  presence 
of  a trident,  dolphins,  and  conventional  waves  which  are  continued  in  the 
ornaments  on  either  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Counter  Seal.  The 
general  treatment  is  that  of  the  Kenaissance. 

A Unique  Collection  of  Old  Records. 

In  the  Westminster  Town  Hall  there  is  dei)osited  perhaps  the  most 
unique  and  valuable  collection  of  parish  records  that  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  These  old  records  which  cover  a period  of  nearly  five  centuries, 
possess  more  than  a merely  parochial  interest,  because  they  relate  to  a 
parish  which  has  played  a distinguished  part  in  the  national  life  of 
England.  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  has,  therefore,  rendered  a public  service  by  his  recently-published 
catalogue  of  the  records,  with  an  introductory  explanatory  essay.  The 
collection  comprises  no  fewer  than  3400  volumes,  or  bundles  of  books  and 
papers,  including  the  churchwardens’  accounts,  the  overseers’  accounts,  the 
rate  books,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry.  The  most  ancient  document  in 
the  collection  is  a patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Henry  HI.,  granting  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  in  1256,  the  right  to  hold  a weekly  market 
on  Mondays,  and  an  annual  fair  at  “Touthill.”  Under  date  1498,  we  find 
a charge  of  Is.  8d.  set  forth  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for  “two 
torches  and  four  tapers  at  the  low  Mass  at  the  burying  of  Caxton’s  father.” 
Caxton’s  own  name  appears  as  witness  and  auditor  of  the  accounts.  The 
connection  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church  with  the  House  of  Commons  is  shown 
in  a number  of  entries,  including  a certain  sum,  “ paid  for  bread  and  wine, 
when  the  honourable  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  (being  468  persons) 
received  the  Communion  in  the  Parish  Church,  1626.”  Some  names,  well 
known  in  history,  such  as  Burleigh,  Chaucer,  Cromwell,  Caxton,  and  others, 
appear  in  the  records,  while  in  the  overseers’  lists  for  the  year  1686,  are 
found  amongst  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Margaret’s,  the  names  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  a brother  of  the  poet,  who  carried  on  business  as  a grocer  in  the 
now  demolished  King  Street;  Purcell,  the  musician,  the  notorious  Judge 
Jeffreys,  who  lived  in  a house  in  Duke  Street,  for  which,  according  to  his 
biographer,  he  never  paid  any  rent ; and  Colonel  Kyrke,  the  Commander 
of  a regiment  of  dragoons,  known  as  “ Kyrke’s  Laml)s,”  which  perpetrated 
so  many  atrocities  in  the  period  of  the  Bloody  Assize. 


£Xuerp. 

Writs  of  the  Family  of  Blackader. — The  Writs  were  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Crichton  in  1823,  when  he  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
John  Blackader  of  Bass  Rock  fame.  He  speaks  in  his  preface  of  “family 
writs  which  were  put  into  my  possession.”  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
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is  no  reference  in  any  part  of  these  Memoirs  as  to  the  person  who  either 
lent  or  gave  the  MS.  to  Dr.  Crichton.  Can  any  reader  kindly  give  me 
information  in  regard  to  its  present  place  of  deposit  % 


E.  B. 


Eeplies. 

Archery  in  War. — Bow-men  are  repeatedly  named  among  the  forces  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  his  Scottish  Campaigns  of  1645,  &c.  See  TJte 
History  of  the  King's  Majesties  Affairs  under  the  Conduct  of  the  Most 
Honourable  James,  Marques  of  Montrose,  Second  Edition.  Printed  at  the 
Hague,  in  1647  ; also  a Pamphlet,  printed  in  1664,  cited  by  Grose, 
Military  Antiquities,  I.  149.  X. 

Llech  Las  in  Scotland. — Following  up  my  note  in  last  number  of  the 
Scottish  Antiquary,  mention  of  another  historical  “ Blue-stone  ” may  not  he 
unacceptable. 

Within  the  railing  at  the  corner  of  Alexandra  Place,  St.  Andrews,  lies 
an  unshaped  boulder  which  if  tradition  does  not  err  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial  as  “ The  Blue-stone.” 

It  is  a rude  polygonal  mass  of  blue  whinstone,  bearing  no  evidence  of 
artificial  shaping.  It  measures  roughly  about  two  feet  each  way,  and  stands 
about  twenty-one  inches  in  height  above  ground.  Its  depth  in  the  ground 
is  not  known. 

There  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  suggest  selection.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  in  ancient  days  a true  fetich,  unshaped,  the  object  of 
mysterious  reverence.  Here,  at  this  stone,  it  is  said,  gathered  the  local 
contingent  of  spearmen  before  Bannockburn  ; later  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
trysting-place  for  witches  and  bogles. 

Dr.  Hay  Fleming,  St.  Andrews,  tells  me  that  before  the  erection  of  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  ^he  “ Blue-stone  ” was  built  into  the  boundary  wall 
forming  the  side  of  the  street.  When  the  wall  was  removed,  the  stone  being 
a venerated  object  was  left  untouched.  Dr.  Fleming  has  also  most 
obligingly  permitted  me  to  copy  from  a letter  in  his  possession,  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Howie,  in  his  day  a well-known  local  antiquary  in  St. 
Andrews,^  and  addressed  to  Professor  Swan,  the  following  interesting 
reference  to  the  stone.  “It  has,”  writes  Mr.  Howie,  “a  ghost  association; 
and  was  a lovers’  tryst.  It  was  also  the  trysting  spot  for  an  ancient  society 
of  Whip-lickers  or  Carters,  who  met  there  annually  for  hundreds  of  years  on 
the  day  after  Lammas  Market.  Every  man  was  dressed  in  Hodden  Gray, 
and  Tam  o’  Shanter  gaily  trimmed  with  ribbons.  Eaces  on  the  sands  were 
run  for  Ladders.”  (It  is  not  clear  what  Mr.  Howie  may  have  intended  by  the 

1 James  Howie  died  in  1870,  aged  47.  He  wrote  a Guide  to  St.  Andrews,  which 
went  through  seven  editions.  A.  H. 
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word  “ Ladders  ” in  this  extract.  Perhaps  the  word  should  have  been  spelled 
“ Leaders” — i.e.,  to  have  the  “leader”  or  leading  horse  or  winner  declared  ; 
or  possibly  “Leathers”  were  meant — i.e.,  “leather  graith  ” or  harness.) 

Perhaps  some  St.  Andrews  reader  may  be  able  to  supplement  this 
scanty  information  regarding  the  old  gray  city’s  “ Blue-stone.” 

x\.  IIUTCIIESOX. 

Bhoughty-Fekry. 


jRoticcs  of  TBooks. 

Scottish  Market  Crosses.  By  John  W.  Small,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Architect, 
Stirling,  With  an  introductory  chapter  by  Alexander  Hutcheson, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  Stirling.  Eneas  Mackay,  1900.  Large  folio,  pp. 

xi.,  + 118  full-page  plates,  and  about  the  same  number  of  pages  con- 
taining descriptive  letterpress.  Price  £2,  10s.  net. 

The  relation  of  a cross  to  a market  is  not  obvious.  There  is  no  doubt 

that  the  cross,  such  as  standard  crosses  are,  is  an  entirely  Christian  symbol, 

and  that  in  the  semi-heathen  times  in  which  market  crosses  were  probably 
invented,  the  authorities  were  entirely  Christian,  and  were  using  the  cross 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  To  refer  to  no  examples  further  from  our  purpose, 
we  may  notice  that  crosses  marked  the  boundaries  between  civil  and 

ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  Sanctuaries  and  Church  lands  were  marked  by 
them.  Tain,  Torphichen,  Melrose,  Canongate,  Lesmahago,  &c.,  afford 
instances  of  these.  There  was  the  “ Preaching  Cross  ” in  the  space  outside 
the  church  building  where  sermons  were  preached  to  congregations  which 
were  too  large  perhaps  for  the  church.  The  cross  was  placed  also  over 
holy  wells  and  at  stations  along  public  roads.  And  it  might  be  said  tliat 
the  Market  Cross  was  just  one  of  these — a cross  erected  where  it  might 
come  into  the  eyes  and  minds  of  many  people. 

But  there  are  other  lines  of  thought.  At  divers  places  there  are  stones  of 
no  Christian  symbolism,  but  of  great  reverence  among  superstitious  marketers. 
Bargains  made  at  the  place  of  the  cattle  tryst  in  Glendevon  were  of  a 
peculiar  binding  nature,  if  they  were  ratified  by  a grasp  of  the  hand  thrust 
through  the  hole  of  a certain  perforated  stone  there.  Payment  mad(j 
through  the  same  hole  was  as  final  as  if  it  had  been  acknowledged  in  a 
probative  writ.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  mediaeval  Church  to  add  to  all 
these  things  of  veneration  a Christian  significance.  It  has  also  been  the 
policy  of  all  weaker  contracting  parties  who  were  anxious  to  see  their 
bargain  implemented,  to  interest  in  it  some  one  who  was  able  to  enforce  it. 
In  Christian  times  it  has  usually  been  the  Deity  or  a patron  saint  who  was 
the  party  thus  called  in.  They  would  avenge  themselves  on  the  breaker  of 
the  oath  made  to  them,  or  before  their  altar  or  symbols.  So  we  find  in 
ancient  deeds  a covenant,  for  example,  to  pay  before,  and  indeed  sometimes 
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to  lay  the  money  on,  the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church.  The  church  was,  of 
course,  a known,  an  open,  and  accessible  place.  In  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  after 
the  Eeformation,  when  altars  had  been  abolished,  the  tomb  of  the  Regent 
Moray  was  perhaps  the  most  generally  venerated  spot  in  that  building,  and 
it  became  common  to  make  it  the  place  of  payment.  Thus  the  Market 
Cross  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  invented  for  the  convenience  of  buyers 
and  sellers  in  the  same  way  as  a Bible  is  kept  in  an  English  Court  of  law 
for  the  convenience  of  witnesses,  who  need  it  to  swear  by. 

Again,  among  the  desultory  speculations  which  arise,  in  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  genesis  of  the  practice  of  the  cross  in  the  market-place,  is 
the  following.  Eairs  and  feasts  of  the  Church  were  at  first  and  for  long 
most  intimately  associated.  The  people  were  collected  at  the  church  for 
the  feast,  .and  thither  the  sellers  of  goods  flocked  also  in  consequence. 
To  such  a degree  was  this  the  case,  that  by  the  date  of  the  fair  in  any 
parish,  or  of  the  oldest  fair  where  there  is  more  than  one,  the  name  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  parish,  though  long  forgotten,  may  be  pretty  certainly 
recovered.  These  fairs  naturally  were  held  near  the  church  where  the 
people  were  congregated.  Thus  the  preaching  cross  above-mentioned  might 
have  developed  into  the  first  market  cross,  all  the  more  that  the  occasion  of 
the  fair  was  also  an  occasion  of  the  use  of  the  cross  for  purposes  of  the 
preacher.  Market  crosses  are  sometimes  found  very  near  churches,  and  in 
one  case,  at  least,  the  cross  is  now  in  the  middle  of  the  church-yard. 

Still,  however  it  may  be  that  the  cross  in  market  was  first  thought  of, 
there  is  a link  wanting  between  that  stage  and  the  stage  where  we  find  that 
a faculty  to  erect  a market  cross  is  a matter  of  charter  right,  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  reading  of  the  charter,  an  addition  to  the  right  to  hold 
markets. 

The  market  cross,  doubtless,  became  to  the  market-place  what  the 
steeple  is  to  the  church,  a signal,  meaning  that  here  is  a market.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  Hugh,  Lord  Somerville,  when  considering  the  decay 
of  the  market  on  part  of  his  lands,  writes  that  the  place  might  be  again 
attended  by  merchants  if  only  a market  cross  were  erected  in  it. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  market  cross  collected  round  it  other 
associations  than  those  with  which  it  began.  In  burghs  it  became  the 
centre  of  the  burgh  life.  It  was  the  spot  where  the  burgh  was  officially  at 
home.  And  when  the  epitomisers  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  turn  to  muse 
on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  burgh  community,  it  is  the  scenes  around  the 
market  cross  which  they  call  up.  Our  market  crosses  are  the  most  widely 
and  equally  spread  of  any  class  of  our  public  structural  antiquities.  The 
most  widely  spread  of  our  public  buildings  of  any  class  are  our  parish 
churches,  and  here  and  there  is  a church,  or  the  ruins  of  one,  which  is 
very  much  older  than  any  market  cross  that  we  know  of  is  likely  to  be. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  most  market  crosses  that  are  still  able  to  stand,  are 
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oMer  than  the  average  of  parish  churches,  or  anything  else  within  sight 
of  them. 

Mr.  Small  has,  therefore,  a theme  worthy  of  the  massive  volume  which 
he  has  produced.  The  method  of  the  book  is  to  furnish  a full-page  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  of  each  cross,  and  when  necessary,  a second  exhibiting  scale 
drawings  of  the  details,  and  prefixing  each  with  a page  containing  a paragraph 
of  descriptive,  and  perhaps  historical  letter-press.  If  the  plates  are  not  placed 
in  the  book  in  the  order  in  which  the  sketches  of  them  were  executed  by  the 
autlior  in  his  travels  tlirough  the  country  for  the  purpose,  there  is  no  disceiai- 
able  order  in  the  book.  Picturesque  variety  in  the  contents  is  thus  attained, 
l)ut  at  some  expense  of  time  to  the  reader  who  would  study  the  evolution,  if 
any,  of  the  cross  as  we  have  it.  Mr.  Small’s  drawings,  however,  are  spirited 
and  bold,  and  on  an  admirably  large  scale,  and  wliile  they  savour  more  of  the 
artist  or  indeed  of  the  rapid  sketcher  rather  than  of  the  architect,  they  give 
all  that  the  practical  student  of  history  or  antiquities  requires.  If  Mr. 
Small’s  definition  of  a market  cross  errs,  it  is  on  the  safer  side  of  laxity.  Thus 
of  Minnigaff  Cross,  he  says,  “ A unique  Market  Cross,  if  indeed  it  may  be 
reckoned  a Cross  at  all.  ...  It  is  simply  a large  block  of  whihstone 
brought  from  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  moors  . . . the  only  mark  of 
man’s  hands  upon  it  is  on  the  top,  which  has  been  cut  and  polished  as  a 
ground  for  the  circle  and  rays  of  a sun-dial.”  We  strongly  doubt  that  the 
Falkirk  and  West  Linton  pumps,  and  the  Athelstaneford  well-house  ought 
not  to  have  been  included.  And  think  that,  for  example,  the  unmentioned 
but  very  ornate  cross  at  Falkland  has  at  least  as  good  a title  to  be  included 
as  many  that,  like  the  cross  at  Jedburgh,  are  honoured  by  both  picture  and 
favourable  description.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Small 
has  not  made  two  Dundee  crosses  out  of  one.  That  which  he  calls  the 
modern  cross  is  represented  by  the  thin  octagonal  shaft  ornamented  on  one 
side  with  the  Dundee  arms,  and  marked  on  the  other  with  the  date  1586. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  cross  claimed  by  Mr.  Mylne  {Master  Masons,  p.  65) 
as  the  cross  erected  by  his  ancestor.  The  “Ancient”  cross  Mr.  Small 
depicts  separately,  reproducing  the  drawing  of  it  from  Drummond’s  book, 
which  shows  an  understructure  somewhat  like  that  of  Preston  (Haddington- 
shire) or  Edinburgh,  surmounted  by  a cylindrical  column.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  evidence  that  these  were  separate  crosses.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Small’s  work  is  one  of  great  accuracy  and  exhaustiveness.  It  is  calculated 
to  be  of  much  value  to  the  general  student  of  antiquities,  and  in  the  future 
no  local  historian  will  think  of  going  to  press  without  referring  to  the  page 
which  it  devotes  to  his  particular  Cross. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  supplies  a historical  and  antiquarian  Introduction  of 
learning  and  interest,  and  to  some  extent  supplies  the  want  of  a classification 
of  crosses. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  classify  them  roughly  speaking  into  two 
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classes,  crosses  that  were  originally  built  or  hewn  for  market  crosses,  and 
those  that  were  adopted  ready-made.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  the  only 
one  which,  for  onr  purpose,  needs  further  subdivision.  Its  members  might 
be  classified  according  to  the  carving  of  the  shaft,  and  the  fact  of  whether 
the  stone  formed  the  cross  or  only  carried  it.  The  classification  of  pedestals 
is  perhaps  a matter  more  purely  of  development.  When  the  platform  for 
proclamations  became  important,  they  raised  it  and  put  the  stair  inside. 
The  dates  or  sequence  of  the  shapes  of  the  crosses,  cruciform  heads,  those  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  cro55-form,  and  the  appearances  of  the  unicorn,  the 
lion,  the  dial-head,  the  urn,  &c.,  and,  alas,  lastly,  the  gas  lamps  such  as  that 
which  disgraces  the  cross  of  Old  Cumnock,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  of 
these  matters  would  be  interesting  to  know  some  more  of.  We  think  Mr. 
Small’s  and  Mr.  Hutcheson’s  work  will  do  much  to  stimulate  the  revival  of 
interest  in  our  Market  Crosses  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 


Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by 
Egbert  Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk.  Yol.  IX.  Archibald 

Hegate’s  Protocols,  1584-87.  Glasgow:  Carson  Xicol,  1899, 
4to,  pp.  vi. -fl85.  Along  with  this  volume  is  issued  a leaf  signed 
“Yol.  YlII.  pp.  141-42,  corrected.” 

We  may  be  excused  for  summing  up  our  profits  from  Mr.  Renwick’s 
labours  by  looking  at  the  last  page  of  this  volume — as  we  do  the  foot  of  an 
account  of  moneys — first.  There  we  find  that  the  number  of  Protocols 
which  that  gentleman  has  printed  abstracts  of,  has  now  reached  the  very 
large  total  of  3023.  Their  value  increases  not  merely  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  but  in  a much  greater  ratio,  and  one  which  is  itself  increasing 
as  they  approach  the  total  tale  of  the  Protocols  of  the  district  and  period 
to  which  they  relate.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  most  obvious  when 
we  consider  their  genealogical  value,  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
families  which  have  originated  in  Glasgow,  and  which  they  concern.  But 
it  is  also  true  in  the  matter  of  topography,  and  in  other  relations.  And  we 
congratulate  jMr.  Renwick  on  approaching,  if  indeed  he  may  not  have 
already  reached  to  the  completion  of  a work,  which  among  works  of  its 
kind  is  unique  in  importance  and  magnitude,  and  for  the  long,  patient, 
unremitting  care  and  discrimination  which  it  has  required  and  received  in 
its  production. 


BOOKS  RECEIYED  TOO  LATE  TO  NOTICE  IX  THIS  XTOIBER. 

Die  Englische  Diplomatie  in  Deutschland  zur  zeit  Eduards  VI.  und 
Mariens.  Yon  Arnold  Oskar  Meyer,  Breslau,  1900. 
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THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES 
TO  JAMES  I.':  ITS  FEUDAL  SYMBOLISM.  - 

ISTORIANS  have  been  somewhat  nonplussed  by  the 


manner  of  the  submission  of  Alexander,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1429  when,  constrained  by  the  fiercely  energetic 
pursuit  of  James  L,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  unconditional 
surrender  and  appeal  to  the  royal  grace.  At  Holyrood,  on 
27th  August,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  King,  in  front 
of  the  great  altar,  clad  only  in  shirt  and  drawers,  and  kneeling, 
jiresented  to  the  King  a naked  sword.  The  Queen  and  great 
lords  of  the  realm  interceded,  and  the  King  admitted  the  re- 
bellious baron  to  grace,  though  committing  him  to  Tantallon. 
Such  is  Bowers  story  (ii.  489-90),  to  which  the  Book  of 
Pluscarden  (i.  376)  adds  the  important  fact  that  he  held  the 
weapon  by  the  point.  The  Extracta  e variis  Cronicis 
(p.  232)  explicitly  dates  the  episode  in  1429,  not  1430,  as 
Bower  might  be  supposed  to  signify.  Boece,  evidently 
after  his  manner  endeavouring  to  improve  a little  on  his 
authorities,  assigns  the  surrender  to  Eastertide,  at  which 
time,  he  says  (ed.  1574,  p.  347  verso),  all  sorts  of  men  seek 
pardon  for  their  sins.  The  variations  of  Boece  from  his  pre- 
decessors are  seldom  such  as  conduce  to  confidence  in  him, 
and  his  statement  scarcely  counts  as  historical  evidence 
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although,  as  Dr.  Lea  s massive  study,  The  History  of  Confes- 
sion and  Indulgences  (i.  194,  201,  &c.),  incidentally  shows, 
the  season  of  Easter  has  long  maintained  a pre-eminence  for 
confessional  purposes.  The  Holyrood  incident  rests  chiefly 
on  Bower’s  account  of  it.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  early 
colleagues  affixes  any  explanation  of  the  ceremony  resorted 
to.  Historians  of  our  own  day  have  speculated  with  varying 
success  on  its  meaning.  Tytler  merely  styles  it  an 
unexampled  humiliation.  Hill  Burton  says  it  gave  some 
surprise,  and  was  perhaps  founded  on  some  Highland  custom. 
Dr.  Hume  Brown  only  dubs  it  a strange  fashion.  Our  latest, 
brightest,  and  in  many  respects  by  far  most  variously  learned 
and  informing  historian  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
Abbot  of  Inchcolm  did  not  understand  the  kilt — that  the 
“ romantic  national  costume  was  mistaken  by  the  Lowland 
Bower  ” for  a shirt  and  drawers  ! Mr.  Lang  will  have  his 
joke.^  We  go  back  to  the  philoso|3hical  John  Major  for  the 
explanation  of  what  is  in  general  sufficiently  obvious — though 
its  precise  detail  is  not  so — that  Alexander’s  giving  up  the 
sword  in  that  fashion  was,  as  it  were  to  say,  that  he  put  his 
head  in  the  King’s  hand.^ 

Symbolism  is  never  easy  to  trace  towards  its  beginnings. 
Its  ultimate  sources  defy  research,  and  anthropology  gropes 
blindly  among  them.  Yet  the  feudal  symbols  stand  in  some 
measure  by  themselves,  and  are  grouped  round  a few  military 
or  legal  ideas  which  are  tangible  enough.  The  surrender  of 

1 Since  writing  the  above,  I discover  that  the  joke  has  been  suggested  by  a very 

serious  opinion  of  the  erudite  authors  of  that  excellent  work,  The  Clan  Donald 
(p.  182).  “ VVe  are  inclined  to  think,”  say  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Macdonald,  “ that 

Alexander  even  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity  would  still  have  worn  the  garb  of  his 
country — a garb  unfamiliar  to  the  minions  of  the  court,  and  hence  cpiite  possibly 
the  tradition  may  have  obtained  currency  that  he  appeared  before  the  King  in  his 
shirt.”  If  I had  a kilt  myself  I might  hope  to  rise  to  the  appreciation  of  this  heroic 
and  Highland  unbelief  in  the  face  of  explicit  chronicle,  but  I have  not  a kilt,  and 
am  compelled  to  believe  with  Bower  regarding  Alexander  and  his  extrem- 
ities ! 

2 Major’s  Historia,  lib.  vi.,  c.  xii.,  ed.  1740,  p.  302  . . . ac  si  se  diceret  in  Regis 
manum  caput  suum  ponere. 
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the  Lord  of  the  Isles  embodied  a conception,  the  historical 
evolution  of  which  might  repay  more  than  the  ]>rief  study 
here  given  to  it.  It  raises  the  questions  of  its  presence  in 
Scotland  and  its  immediate  relation  to  Scottish  and  Eno’lish 

O 

feudalism  as  well  as  the  more  remote  connection  with  Con- 
tinental usage.  How  came  such  a ceremonial  to  ])e  enacted 
before  James  I.  ? Because  it  was  an  established  symbol  of 
unconditional  surrender  and  appeal  in  Scotland  from  an 
earlier  period  ? Or  because  it  was  an  importation  of  French 
or  Romanesque  usage,  perhaps  first  made  known  through  a 
literary  medium,  and  not  the  less  welcome  to  James  I.  from 
that  very  cause  ? Or  because  it  was  a piece  of  chivalric 
martial  law  ? 

Certainly  by  means  of  literature  we  can  furnish  an  illus- 
tration which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  One  of  the  most 
popular  branches  of  the  Alexander  cycle  of  romance  was  a 
poem  written  between  1300  and  1305  by  Jacques  de 
Longuyon,  and  titled  the  Voeux  du  Paon  from  the  vows  of 
Alexander’s  knights  made  upon  the  peacock  after  a fashion 
which  reached  its  height  about  that  time,  as  well  shown  by 
the  corresponding  vow  on  the  swan  made  by  the  terrible 
Edward  I.  in  1306.  An  introductory  episode  to  connect  the 
story  of  the  “ Avowes  ” (as  the  Scots  translator  called  the 
Voeux),  with  the  earlier  Fiterre  de  Gadres  was  the 
staunching  of  the  feud  or  rather  the  satiating  of  any  desire 
for  satisfaction  or  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  young  Gadifer, 
in  respect  of  the  death  of  his  father  the  elder  Gadifer  at  the 
great  battle  in  the  Fuerre,  when  in  spite  of  the  heroic  devo- 
tion of  Gadifer  the  knights  of  Alexander  were  victorious  and 
Gadifer  met  his  death  by  the  spear  of  the  Greek  leader 
Emynedus.  By  the  instrumentality  of  that  fine  old  war-like 
and  courtly  figure  of  romance,  “Cassamus  the  aid,”  the  young 
Gadifer  has  been  brought  to  the  camp  of  Alexander  and  after 
being  cordially  received  by  the  king,  learns  for  the  first  time 
that  he  is  in  the  company  of  the  slayers  of  his  father.  The 
situation  is  a little  critical,  but  Emynedus  on  his  own 
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initiative  generously  resolves  that  for  an  ally  so  gallant  an 
unusual  concession  may  well  be  made. 

' In  amendis  of  aid  done  dede 

Twelve  feiris  will  he  with  him  lede 
Bareshank  but  belt  in  kirtill  alane 
And  thare  swordis  suld  everilk  ane 
Hald  be  the  pointis  and  say  him  syne 
“ Schir,  tak  amendis  at  zoiir  lyking.” 

Gadifer  was  meanwhile  at  Alexander’s  tent.  One  may 
not  wonder  that  Alexander  was  rather  surprised  to  observe 
the  party  of  thirteen  barefooted,  bareheaded,  barelegged 
and  beltless  paladins  stalking  in  a row  towards  the  royal 
headquarters. 

Barefiit  thay  went  with  hedes  hare 
In  kirtill  allane  for  outtin  mare, 

Richt  to  the  Kingis  pavilioun 
They  went  all  furth  in  ane  randoiin. 

Alexander  appreciates  and  applauds  the  noble  humility 
thus  evinced,  and  the  remarkable  procession  halts  to  fulfil  its 
purpose. 

Emynediis  spak  with  simpill  chere 
And  asked  “ cpihilk  was  Gaudefere 
That  I have  zarned  for  to  se  ? ” 

Said  Alexander  “zon  is  he 

That  standis  with  zon  furred  mantill.” 

Emynediis  than  zeid  him  till 
Fell  doun  on  kneis  richt  hastelly 
And  proffered  him  his  sword  in  by. 

Quhen  he  had  quit  him  I wis 
With  all  his  goddis  and  with  his 
That  he  suld  with  his  body  do 
His  will  quhat  ever  it  turned  to 
To  leif  or  de  or  to  presoun. 

The  young  Gadifer  joyfully  gives  the  kneeling  Emynedus 
his  hand,  assuring  liim  that  his  act  has  slaked  the  feud  and 
given  full  satisfaction  (‘Gslokned  all  my  sytc  ^ and  thus 

1 To  slocken  is  to  quench  ; syfe  is  sithe,  sytli,  a form  of  assyth  or  assythment 
which  signifies  satisfaction  for  an  offence.  See  Jamieson’s  Dictionary^  voce 
Assyth. 
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with  uuiversal  approl^ation  tlie  peace  is  made.  So  far,  l)y  the 
aid  of  the  vigorous  Scots  translation  {The  Buik  of  Alexander 
the  Gi’eaf,  ed.  llaiinatyne  Cluh,  pp.  192-95)  wliicli  1 believe 
•lohii  Barbour  made,  are  we  broim-ht  in  our  iuitiatiou  into 
the  full  purport  of  our  symbol. 

The  Voeux  da  Pa  on  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  an 
edition  of  it  is  expected  shortly  from  a Frencliman,  whom  it 
is  a pleasure  to  welcome  in  our  island  as  a student  of  Franco- 
British  history.  M.  Charles  Bonnier,  now  French  lecturer  in 
Idverpool,  will  no  doubt  have  much  to  tell  us  of  the  sources 
ot‘  the  Voeux,  and  of  its  iutiuence  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  In  return  what  we  can  offer  will  be  but  scant,  only 
we  can  at  least  refer  him  to  another  translation  besides 
Barbour  s,  an  English  rendering,  part  of  which  is  contained  in 
article  No.  53  of  the  Thornton  j\IS.,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.*  G.^ 
Further  we  can  assure  liim  that  our  two  northern  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  greater  as  well  as  the  less,  alike  paid 
homage  to  the  poetic  force  of  the  Voeux,  for  Huchown  of  the 
Aule  Reale  in  the  oreat  historical  alliterative  romance  of 

O 

Morte  Arthure,  made  no  immaterial  use  of  the  French  poem, 
engrafting  skilfully  its  machinery  of  vows  upon  the  frame- 
work of  The  Brut.  Incidentally  it  needs  no  insisting  that 
the  incident  of  penitential  homage  was  aptly  and  with 
knowledge  introduced,  and  that  Huchown,  like  Barbour, 
drank  deeply  from  the  wellsprings  of  French  romance. 

When  King  Arthur  makes  his  adventure  against  the 
giant  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount  an  old  dame  tells  him  of  the 
dreadful  risk  he  ruus,  imploring  him  to  give  up  his  purpose 
and  accept  the  giant’s  yoke. 

And  ]?ow  my  concelle,  doo  ]?ow  doffe  of  thy  clothes, 

And  knele  in  thy  kyrtylle  and  calle  hym  thy  lorde  (11.  1023-24). 

Yet  more  decisively  explicit  is  the  detail  of  the  embassy 
of  Roman  senators  humbling  themselves  before  King  Arthur 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  “ Emperour  ” Lucius. 

1 See  Thornton  Romances,  ed.  Camden  Soc.,  pref.,  page  fifty,  and  compare  Buil: 
of  Alexander,  p.  159,  line  7. 
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Two  senatours  ther  come  and  certayne  knyglittez 

Hodles  fro  the  hethe  over  the  holte  eyves 

Barefote  over  the  bente  with  brondes  so  ryche 

Bowes  to  the  bolde  kynge  and  biddis  hym  the  hiltes 

Whethire  he  wille  hang  theym  or  hedde  or  halde  theyme  on  lyfe 

Knelyde  before  the  conquerour  in  kyrtilles  allone  ^ (11.  2307-2312). 

Huchown  has  it  all,  and  all  its  significance,  leaving 
nothing  to  explain.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  here ; the 
sword  is  the  symbol  of  execution.  A passage  from  continental 
chronicle  will  place  this  in  its  due  connexion.  Gibbon  in  his 
sixty-ninth  chapter  traces  the  decadence  of  Eome  in  the 
changed  warfare  of  the  twelfth  century,  “ when  captives  in 
their  shirts  with  a rope  round  their  necks  solicited  their 
pardon.”  This  is  the  companion  form  of  submission  to  that 
which  is  the  present  theme,  and  its  analogy  to  the  latter 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  story  of  the  surrender  of  Milan  in 
1162  to  the  Emperor  Frederick.  A Flemish  chronicle  tells 
how  the  besieged  forces  trooped  out  of  the  city,  first  the 
princes  and  after  them  the  nobles  and  knights  holding  swords 
in  their  hands  as  traitors  guilty  of  lese-majesty ; then  the 
promiscuous  rabble  with  ropes  round  their  necks  in  hair 
shirts  [in  eilieiis)  with  ashes  cast  on  their  heads,  all  throwing 
themselves  at  the  Emperor’s  feet,  in  modum  crucis,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  cross. ^ 

Here  we  have  a plain  distinction  of  rank.  The  sword 
the  weapon  of  the  knight,  was  the  instrument  customarily 
employed  in  beheading.  Hanging  was  the  baser  doom. 

Thus  we  have  two  types  of  the  same  thing,  with  a 
difference  which  did  not  mean  very  much.  Instances  will  be 
adduced  from  both  English  and  Scots  history  of  the  singular 
blending  of  ecclesiastical  and  legal  symbolism.  In  1183  the 
young  King  Henry,  son  of  the  old  King  Henry  II.,  dying  in 
Normandy  had  a hair  shirt  put  on,  and  tied  a rope  about  his 

1 Hodles,  boodless  ; eyves,  outskirts  ; hrondes,  brands,  swords  ; hoives,  make  their 
way  ; biddis,  offer. 

2 Magnum ChroniconBelgicum,a.mio  l\Q2, in RenimGer7nanicarumScriptores  VI., 
1607,  p.  183. 
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neck,  delivering  himself  as  a guilty  sinner  by  this  rope  to 
the  ministers  of  God,”  and  imploring  the  mercy  extended  to 
the  penitent  thief.  Then  the  clergy  })resent  drew  him,  as 
Hoveden  {sub  1183)  records,  by  that  rope  to  the  bed  of  ashes 
on  which,  with  a squared  stone  at  liis  head  and  another  at 
his  feet,  he  expired.  Fawkes  de  Breaute  making  atonement 
at  St.  Alban’s  in  1217  for  Ijreach  of  sanctuary  committed 
there  went  barefoot  and  unclad  to  do  ])enance  {Flores  Ilisto- 
riarmn,  anno  1217). 

When  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  about 
to  receive  extreme  unction  in  1226  he  sprang  almost  naked 
from  his  bed  and  with  a halter  {laqueum)  about  his  neck 
threw  himself  on  his  face  on  the  floor  ^ before  the  priest  who 
brought  the  wafer,  and  there  proclaiming  his  acknowledgment 
of  guilt  as  a traitor  to  God  {Creatoris  proditorem)  partook 
of  the  last  communion  {Flores,  an.  1226).  At  the  surrender 
of  Stirling  to  Edward  I.  in  1304  the  garrison  came  to  the 
king’s  presence  as  criminals  worthy  of  death  {rei  mortis)  in 
the  fashion  of  thieves  says  the  chronicle,  ungirt,  barefoot,  with 
ashes  cast  on  their  heads,  and  carrying,  like  traitors,  ropes  in 
their  hands  and  round  their  necks  in  sign  that  they  well 
deserved  such  doom  {Flores,  an.  1304).  Nor  was  this  any 
new  thing  in  Scotland  whether  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical 
or  a civil  performance.  Release  from  excommunication  was 
granted  to  the  absolved  offender  in  penitential  guise.  He 
had  to  appear  before  the  authorised  dignitaries  where 
he — 

Bathe  hewyd  and  fete  and  schankys  bare — 

Suld  knele  and  ask  in  thare  presens 

To  be  assoylyd  off  that  sentens. — Wyntoun,  vii.  1666. 

This  in  1216  ; and  in  1234  the  rebels  in  Galloway  were 
so  handled  by  Alexander  II., 


1 Compare  the  Milan  phrase  in  moduni  crucis  above.  Outstretched  arms 
would  explain  it. 
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That  thai  that  provyd  war  till  hym  fals, 

Wyth  rapys  and  wethyis  abowt  thare  hals, 

Put  thame  in  to  the  Kingys  will, 

Quhat  ewyre  hym  lykyd  to  do  thame  till. 

Wyntoun,  vii.  2871. 
Tlie  case  of  the  six  bareheaded,  barefooted  and  kirtled  bur- 
gesses with  ropes  round  their  necks  yielding  to  Edward  III. 
the  keys  of  Calais  in  1347,  is  best  known  through  Frois- 
sart who,  however,  got  from  Jehan  le  Bel  that  line  story 
of  surrender — nuds  piez  en  pure  chemise,  la  hart  an  col,  en 
la  mercy  du  roy  Edowart  (Jehan  le  Bel  ed.  Polaiii,  ch.  80, 
81).  Similarly  in  1380  the  mutinous  town  of  Montpellier 
gave  itself  into  the  King  of  France’s  will  by  its  civic  coun- 
cillors wuthout  mantle,  hood,  or  belt,  and  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  each  with  a rope  about  his  neck  praying  mercy  on 
their  knees.  ^ Such  incidents  also  explain  an  alleged  if 
mythical  and  proud  refusal  of  the  Constable  of  France  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  the  English  army  before  the  battle 
of  Yerneuil  in  1424,  nisi  cum  le  ividdys  in  colies  venirent 
— words  of  a chronicler  [Extracta  e Cronicis,  224)  which 
can  only  be  interpreted  by  reading  ividdys  as  the  wethys 
(withs)  of  Wyntoun’s  lines  above  quoted  and  colies  as  collisr 
Having  before  us  so  many  suggestions  of  the  root-sameness 
of  the  two  symbolisms  by  ropeaud  by  sword,  we  must  regard 
with  the  more  sympathy  the  form  assigned  to  the  island 
chieftan’s  submission  in  Balfour’s  (year  1427) — albeit 

a late  work  admitting  of  only  restricted  trust — wherein  the 
statement  is  that  this  zeire  Alexander  Earle  of  Eosse  falls  pro- 
strat  befor  the  king  for  mercey  wdth  a rope  about  his  necke.”^ 

1 Gmndes  Chroniques  quoted  in  Zeller,  VHistoire  de  France  racontee  par  les 
contemporains,  Yol.  for  1377-1380,  p.  88,  Chacun  ayant  une  corde  environ  le  col. 

2 On  turning  up  the  original  MS.  of  the  Eztracta  (35,  6,  13  Advocates’  Library) 
I find  the  actual  reading  is  collis. 

3 To  this  a very  exact  parallel  can  be  brought  from  France.  In  1348,  according 
to  the  Grandes  Chroniques,  Sir  Geffroy  de  Harcourt  made  his  peace  with  the  king 
thus  : — “ En  ce  temps  se  presenta  an  roi  de  France  messire  Geffroy  de  Harcourt 
chevalier  normand,  la  toile  mise  de  ses  propres  mains  en  son  col,  en  disant  belles 
paroles  J’ai  ete  traitre  du  royaume  : je  requiers  misericorde  et  paix.”  Jesquelles 
misericorde  et  paix  le  roi  de  sa  benignite  lui  octroya.  Zeller,  above  cited,  Yol.  for 
1346-1356,  p.  66. 
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Perhaps  yet  more  in  point  as  precedent  for  the  better 
vouched  style  of  the  surrender  than  any  authority  yet  given 
is  the  quaint  little  chapter  of  13th  century  military  law  which 
we  have  by  hivour  of  the  Sicur  dc  Joinville.  A common 
soldier  at  Csesarca,  during  the  Crusade  in  1251  or  1252,  had 
struck  one  of  the  lord  of  .loinville’s  knights.  Joinville 
threatened  to  quit  the  service  of  King  Louis  unless  due  atone- 
ment was  made.  St.  Louis  therefore  conq)clled  the  offending 
Serjeant  to  go  barefoot,  in  shirt  and  breeches  only,  and  kneel- 
ing before  the  insulted  chevalier  to  present  to  him  ''  a sword 
all  bare”  held  by  the  point  and  to  bid  him  avenge  the  injmy 
by  cutting  off  with  it  the  offending  hand  if  he  so  pleased.^ 
These  manifold  instances  of  the  analogous  sword  or  rope 
symbol,  plus  the  ecclesiastical  feature  of  penitential  nudity, 
tell  us  everything  we  need  to  put  the  rebellious  islestnan’s 
submission  into  its  natural  historical  relation.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  first  precedent  precisely  of  this  sort  in  Scotland  ; yet 
it  was  far  from  unique  and  indeed  passed  into  something 
like  common  form.  To  establish  this  it  is  enough  to  point 
to  the  repeated  insertion  of  a condition  for  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  in  contracts  of  assythment  or  amends  for 
manslaughter.  In  that  which  was  proposed  to  end  all  feud 
for  the  death  of  an  uncle  of  Lord  Maxwell  of  Carlaverock  in 
1486,  the  agreement  was  tliat  the  offending  Murrays  of 
Cookpool  sliould  go  to  the  market  cross  either  at  Edinburgh 
or  Dumfries  ''  in  their  lynyng  clathis  in  the  maist  lowlie 
wise,”  and  there  ask  from  the  Maxwells,  forgiveness  of  the 
rancour  of  their  hearts  [Booh  of  Carlaverock,  ii.  446).  The 
archives  of  the  rival  family  of  Johnstone  also  emljrace  a 
curious  writ  dating  from  about  1580,  wherein  a sept  of  the 


1 II  me  fist  faire  droit  et  li  drois  fu  teix  selonc  les  usaiges  dou  pais  que  li 
serjans  vint  en  ma  lierberge  descliaus,  en  chemise  et  eii  braies  saiiz  jdus,  ime  espee 
toute  nue  en  sa  main  et  s’agenouilla  devant  le  chevalier,  print  I’espee  jmr  la  pointe 
et  tendi  le  plommel  an  chevalier  et  li  dist  : “Sire  je  vons  ament  ce  que  je  mis 
main  a vons  ; et  voiis  ai  aportee  ceste  espee  pour  [ce  que  vous  me  copez  le  poing 
se  il  vous  plait.”  Et  je  priai  au  chevalier  que  il  li  pardonnast  son  maltalent ; et 
si  fist-ih— jfff.sfoire  de  Saint  Louis,  ed.  N.  de  Wailly  (Hachette,  1888),  section  510. 
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Armstrong  clan  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Simon  Johnstone 
offer  satisfaction  under  various  clauses,  one  of  which  binds 
them  to  appear  in  the  church  of  Moffat  or  other  convenient 
place  in  their  linen  clothes,  kneeling,  with  their  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  delivering  them  by  the  hilts  in  token  of 
repentance  {Johnstone  of  Annandale  MSS.  [Hist.  MSS. 
Com.]  p.  29).  Plainly  the  Holyrood  episode  of  1429  is  part 
of  a very  old  and  very  long  story.  An  outstanding  type  of 
a complex  yet  coherent  symbolism  (still  remembered  dimly 
whenever  a vanquished  general  gives  up  his  sword  to  his 
conqueror),  it  hints  much  of  that  aptitude  for  emblem  and 
allegory  which  was  so  distinctive  a quality  of  mediaeval 
thought. 


Geo.  Neilson. 
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NEW  iMEASUREMENT  UE  THE  VALLUiM  UE 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 


LONG  with  the  New  Measurement  will  be  combined  a 


resolute  attempt  to  reset  the  Legionary  Stones  on  tlie 
same  lengths  of  the  Wall  as  they  were  set  up  on  originally. 

Gordon,  about  the  year  1725,  measured  the  Wall  from 
end  to  end  with  a Gunter’s  chain,  but  from  his  merely 
recording  the  whole  length,  his  measurement  is  useless  for 
minute  sections. 

Horsley  (1731)  gives  a measurement  of  the  Wall,  station 
to  station  : but  as  he  neglected  the  offsets,  that  is,  angles, 
bends  and  curves,  his  measurement  is  defective. 

Maitland  (1757)  also  measured  the  Wall,  station  to 
station  ; his  lengths  are  here  set  down  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 

In  the  summer  of  1755  Major-General  Roy  made  his 
survey  of  the  Wall.  From  his  accuracy  and  his  knowledge 
of  Roman  Military  Antiquities,  his  measurement  possesses 
the  highest  value.  The  author  has  adopted  the  same  stations 
to  make  his  measurements  to  and  from,  in  order  to  render 
comparison  the  easier. 

This  New  Measurement  is  made  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  Six-Inch  Ordnance  Map.  In  most  of  its  course  the  Wall 
is  represented  as  still  observed  ; in  a few  places  only  dotted 
lines  denote  the  supposed  course  of  the  Wall ; in  a very  few 
places  no  traces  are  marked  at  all.  The  author  has  employed 
all  the  means,  and  all  the  skill  he  felt  possessed  of  to  render 
the  measurements  accurate  according  to  the  Map,  going  over 
it  all  twice,  and  in  some  places  three  times. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Map  represents  the 
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ground  plane  of  a country,  and  wherever  there  are  deep 
ravines,  rises  or  descents,  measurements  taken  from  a map 
must  fall  short  of  the  real  distance  on  the  surhice — not  much, 
but  still  a little.  The  author  was  not  able  to  make  elaborate 
calculations  for  each  of  the  few  cases,  nor  indeed  is  it  worth 
while  to  do  so ; but  he  has  added  a few  yards  on  some  of  the 
sections  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  seemed  to  require  it. 

Setting  up  the  Legionahy  Stones. 

When  Stuart  wrote  his  Caledonia  Romana,  in  1845,  all 
the  Legionary  Stones  then  found  were  assigned  to  the 
part  of  the  Wall  between  West  Kilpatrick  and  Auchin- 
davie,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  only  sepulchral 
monuments  and  altars  had  been  erected  farther  eastward. 
The  discovery  of  the  Bridgeness  Stone  in  1868  put  an  end  to 
that  supposition,  and  proved  that  the  Legionary  Stones  had 
been  set  up  along  the  whole  track  of  the  Barrier  from  end  to 
end.  In  examinino-  the  Stones  it  was  found  that  several  of 

O 

them  bore  identical  inscriptions,  being  raised  by  the  same 
Legion  and  bearing  exactly  the  same  numerical  letters, 
indicating  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Legion  on  the 
Wall.  Stuart  endeavoured  to  explain  this  circumstance  by 
supposing  that  such  stones  were  duplicates,  and  that  one  had 
been  erected  at  each  end  of  a section  ; as  he  says  : “To  all 
appearance  some  of  them  are  duplicates  of  one  another.”  He 
found  a confirmation  of  this  conjecture  in  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  on  the  stones  already  found  at  that  time  came  to 
forty-six  Roman  miles,  whereas  by  Roy’s  measurement  the 
length  of  the  Wall  fell  a little  short  of  forty  Roman  miles.  ^ 

Considering  that  the  lengths  on  the  Legionary  Stones 
range  from  three  miles  odds  to  four  miles  odds,  it  was 
certainly  a preferable  plan  to  have  two  stones,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  Section  of  Work.  It  is  generally  found  that  one 


Caledonia  Romana^  1852,  p.  363. 
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of  the  duplicates  is  highly  ornamented  and  the  other  plain. 
One  may  have  been  put  in  the  nearest  fort  and  the  other  l)v 
the  side  of  the  military  way  to  serve  as  milestones,  of  which 
none  have  been  found  along  the  Wall ; or  some  other  principle 
may  have  determined  the  site.  One  thing  is  certain,  both 
stones  were  not  erected  at  the  precise  dividing  point  of  the 
different  sections  ; for  in  that  case  two  of  the  stones  should 
have  been  found  back  to  back,  but  no  such  case  has 
occurred. 

A grammatical  point  arises  in  reading  the  inscriptions. 
These  begin  with  the  Emperor’s  name,  IMP.  &c.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  that  the  Emperor’s  name  stood  in  the 
Dative  Case,  ‘‘To”  or  “For,”  that  is  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor.  But  the  eminent  antiquary  and  learned  writer, 
Professor  Hlibner,  suggests  the  name  may  be  in  the  Ablative, 
which  would  mean  during  the  reign  of  the  Em^^eror.  The 
author  of  these  papers  is  unable  to  follow  this  suggestion  for  the 
following  reasons — 1.  On  two  of  the  Stones  CAESARI  bears 
quite  plainly  the  terminal  I of  the  Dative  ; 2.  Milestones 
have  the  Emperor’s  name  in  two  forms,  the  Nominative  with 
FECIT  or  some  similar  word  at  the  end  of  the  inscription,  or 
secondly,  the  Dative  meaning  “To”  or  “For,”  that  is  in 
honour  of.  Now,  if  milestones  were  put  up  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  the  making  of  a section  of  the  Vallum 
might  as  meetly  be  done  to  his  honour. 

A more  crucial  question  arises  on  the  meaning  of  P,  or 
MP,  on  the  inscribed  stones.  Till  Hubner’s  great  work  on 
the  Britannic  Inscriptions  was  published,  these  letters  were 
always  held  to  stand  for  Passus  and  Milia  Passuum.  On 
adding  up  the  whole  numbers  on  the  inscribed  Stones,  the 
learned  Professor  found  they  would  amount  to  fifty-six 
Roman  miles  odds,  while  the  actual  distance  could  hardly 
exceed  forty  Roman  miles.  ’Fo  obviate  this  block  he  suggests 
or  queries  that  P might  stand  for  Pes  and  MP  for  Milia 
Pedum.  This  conjecture  would  certainly  leave  room  for 
new  stones  that  may  yet  be  unearthed,  and  with  a vengeance. 
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For  as  five  feet  went  to  a Passiis,  56,000  odd  feet  would 
only  reach  to  eleven  miles,  about  a fourth-part  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall.  But  the  reasons  against  MP  meaning 
Milia  Pedum  seem  too  heavy  to  be  overcome.  Milestones 
had  been  erected  quite  commonly  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Britain  by  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius ; MP 
on  them  invariably  means  Milia  Passuum,  or  a Roman  mile. 
A Roman  officer  reading  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  stones 
on  the  Wall  would  certainly  take  it  up  as  meaning  mile.  If 
such  an  unexpected  change  had  been  made  in  the  meaning  of 
MP,  we  should  expect  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  read- 
ing would  have  been  filled  out  to  Milia  Ped.  or  Milia  Pedum ; 
no  such  case  has  been  found.  In  inscriptions  at  Rome 
denoting  work  done  on  Pomeria,  &c.,  P occurs  no  doubt  for 
Pedes,  but  the  word  is  oftener  written  out  Ped.  Secondly, 
taking  P for  Pedum,  the  sections  done  by  each  legion  would 
be  reduced  to  a distance  of  from  half-a-mile  to  a mile.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  too  short  a space  for  such  elaborate 
monuments  as  some  of  the  inscribed  Stones  are.  Thirdly, 
where  altars  or  similar  works  are  raised  by  Legions,  they  are 
invariably  by  the  Legion  whose  section  it  is  according  to  the 
positions  we  assign  the  Legions  and  the  sections  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  Length  of  a Roman  Mile. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties  that  perplex  the  path  of  the 
thorough  Student  of  Roman  Antiquities  is  the  exact  length  of 
a Roman  mile.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  D’Anville,  the 
French  mathematician,  from  measurements  on  the  Roman 
roads  in  France,  and  from  other  sources  of  information  fixed 
the  length  of  it  at  756  French  toises,  equal  to 
1610  yards  English, 

or  a little  over.  Roy  adopted  the  estimate  of  D’Anville.  Dr. 
William  Smith,  however,  in  his  valuable  works  on  Roman 
Anticpiities  has  recorded  various  researches  made  more  recently. 
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especially  on  the  length  of  tlie  Roman  foot,  as  that  can  he 
deduced  from  inscriptions  on  Innlclings,  &c.  These  deductions 
do  not  sometimes  quite  correspond,  but  as  a result  of  the 
whole  investigation,  Dr.  Smith  adopts  1618  yards  as  the  length 
of  a Roman  mile.  The  author  cannot  pretend  to  be  sufficiently 
master  of  the  question  to  form  a decided  judgment  on  it,  so 
that  he  will  give  both  estimates. 

1610  yards,  D’Anville. 

1618  yards.  Smith’s  Dictionaries. 

Nevertheless,  he  finds  that  the  larger  estimate  accords  best 
with  the  lengths  on  the  Wall. 

Stones  that  have  been  Shifted. 

Some  small  shifts  have  been  made  on  the  Western  Section 
for  no  great  distance.  But  five  stones  have  been  lifted  from 
the  West  end  bodity  and  set  down  a long  way  off.  First  a 
Stone  of  the  II.  Legion  4140  passus.  This  stone  is  put  by 
Stuart  at  Duntocher,  but  he  expressly  says  that  nothing  is 
known  of  its  original  site.  Second,  another  stone  of  the  II. 
Legion,  of  3270  passus,  the  Cochno  Gate  stone ; third,  three 
stones  assigned  to  West  Kilpatrick,  XX.  Legion,  4411  passus, 
VI.  Legion,  4141  passus,  and  XX.  Legion  a fragment,  the 
letters  remaining  being  DXI,  probably  for  4411  passus. 
Kilpatrick,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  end  or  beginning  of 
the  Wall,  has  acted  like  a magnet  in  attracting  inscribed 
stones.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  three  stones  denoting 
long  distances  could  be  put  up  at  one  station,  and  especially 
if  that  station  was  a terminal,  as  Kilpatrick  was  supposed  to 
be.  Moreover,  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  many 
additional  stones  have  been  dug  up  with  numeral  letters,  as 
fully  to  fill  up  the  lengths  of  the  West  end  of  the  Wall. 
Four  of  these  stones,  therefore,  above  recorded  have  been 
lifted  and  set  down  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern  section  of  the 
Wall.  Some  presumptions  of  evidence  exists  in  favour  of 
this  arrangement,  which  will  be  adduced  in  good  time.  Not- 
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withstanding  of  this  shifting,  however,  I am  sony  to  say  that 
on  the  Eastern  part,  from  Bridgeness  to  Castlecary,  there  are 
two  gaps  that  I can  only  fill  up  by  guess  work,  and  as  I 
prefer  to  begin  from  the  east  end,  as  the  Legions  seem  to  do, 
I must  crave  the  critical  reader’s  kindly  judgment  for  putting 
the  worst  foot  foremost,  since  from  Castel-cary  to  the  West 
end  1 can  fill  up  every  one  of  the  sections. 

Measurement  of  the  Wall. 

1.  Bridgeness  Stone  to  Inver avon  Toiver. 

Six-Incli  Ordnance  Survey. 

We  shall  begin  our  measurement  at  ten  yards  from  the 
Monumental  Tablet  because  Mr.  Cadell  states  that  there 
was  an  old  sea  wall  there  and  shells  found  at  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  timt  the  wall  may  have  extended  100 
or  200  yards  farther  down,  into  what  may  of  yore  have  been 
sludge  or  mud,  covered  at  high  tides  and  left  dry  at  ebb. 
There  is  a slight  descent  for  sixty  yards  more  or  less  to  the 
highway,  after  that  to  the  present  harbour  the  ground  is  level 
and,  no  doubt,  made-up  ground.  We  take  our  measurement, 
then,  from  the  Knoll  to  Graham’s  Dike  farm,  near  which  the 
map  indicates  some  slight  vestiges  of  the  Ditch,  thence  along 
the  road  to  the  Dean,  and  to  Kinneel  House,  thence  to 
the  road  leading  to  Inveravon,  and  along  it  to  Inveravon 
Tower.  The  station  is  placed  by  Maitland  a little  east  of  the 
Tower,  about  the  site  of  the  modern  farmhouse.  There  is 
also  supposed  to  have  been  a station  at  Kinneel,  but  no 
traces  of  either  now  remain.  It  is  quite  possible  the  rampart 
may  have  gone  a short  way  up  the  ascent  at  Bridgeness  Knoll 
and  then  turned  along  the  face  of  the  Brae  to  Graham’s 
Dike  farm,  which  would  add  a little  to  the  length  ; but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  gentle  descent  to  have  prevented  the  Wall 
o'oiiiQ;  strait  from  the  Knoll  to  Graham’s  Dike  farm,  and  we 
shall  take  the  measures  on  that  supposition. 
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10  yards  l)eyond  the  Moimmental  Tablet 
to  Kin D eel  House,  adding  G yards  for 
ditfereiice  of  measureineut  on  surface 
to  that  on  ground  plane  of  Map  . 2 miles  152  yds. 

Kinneel  House  to  Inveravon  Tower,  add- 
ing 7 yards 1 mile  1484  yds. 

Bridgeness  Stone  to  Inveravon  Tower  . Smiles  IGSGyds. 

Inveravon  Tower  to  mid -stream  of  Avon  Water,  377 
yards. 

Stone  to  mid-stream,  4 miles  253  yards. 

Roy’s  Measurement. 

Roy  carries  on  the  rampart  to  the  Height  behind  Carri- 
den  Kirk.”  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  this  spot  with  precision,- but 
we  have  fixed  it  as  near  as  we  could.  From  Graham’s  Dike 
farm  to  the  Height  in  a straight  line  measures  1350  yards. 
From  Graham’s  Dike  farm  to  the  point  at  the  stone  where 
our  measurements  began,  reaches  846  yards,  the  difference, 
504  yards,  must  therefore  be  deducted  from  Roy’s  distance 
from  the  Height  behind  Carriden  Kirk  to  Kinneel  House, 
which  he  makes  to  be  2 miles  530  yards,  leaving  2 miles  26 
yards  as  the  distance  from  the  Bridgeness  Stone. 

Bridgeness  Stone  to  Kinneel  House  . 2 miles  26  yards. 

Kinneel  House  to  Inveravon  Tower  . 1 mile  1640  yards. 

Bridgeness  Stone  to  Inveravon  Tower.  3 miles  1666  yards. 

Legionary  Stone  of  II.  Legion. 

The  inscription  on  the  Legionary  Stone,  as  already  de- 
scribed, amounts  to — 

4652  passus  = 4 miles  451  yards  by  D’Anville’s  estimate. 

Do.  = 4 miles  488  yards  by  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionaries. 

We  should  have  expected  the  Avon  river  to  have  formed 
the  division  of  the  sections,  but  the  length  on  the  stone 
would  carry  the  work  200  yards  more  or  less  farther. 
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2.  Inver avon  Tower  to  Falkirk, 


Six-Inch  Ordnance  Survey. 

Inveravon  Tower  to  MummeralLs,  adding  11 
yards  for  descent  to  and  rise  from  Avon . 
Mummeralls  to  West  Burns  at  Falkirk,  near 
Pleasance  ...... 


Miles.  Yards. 

2 560 

2 118 


4 678 

Roy’s  Measurements. 

Inveravon  Tower  to  MumrilJs  . . . 2 480 

Mumrills  to  opposite  the  Middle  of  Falkirk  . 1 1640 

4 360 

Maitland’s  Measu  r ements. 

Maitland  also  gives  a measurement  of  the  Wall  in  his 
History  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  first  length 
for  he  begins  his  AVall  at  the  Cowbank  above  Kinneil.  He 
found  traces  of  a fort  at  the  village  of  Inveravon.  No 
village  stands  here  now,  only  the  farm-house  and  steading  and 
one  or  two  cot-houses.  The  farm-house  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  the  traces  of  the  fort  which  he  saw.  The  ditch 
and  partly  the  mound  are  very  evident  on  the  steep  ascent 
from  the  Weir  of  the  Avon  to  the  Farm  of  Hill. 

Miles,  Yards. 

Inveravon  to  ‘‘Castle  Toury”  at  Mummerills, 

2 miles,  2 furlongs,  18  poles,  and  11  links  . = 2 541 

Mummerills  to  Falkirk  near  Pleasants,  2 miles, 

24  poles,  8 links  . . . . . = 2 137 


4 675 


Legionary  Stone — A Total  Gap. 

On  the  second  length  no  stone  has  been  found  bearing 
inscription  of  any  of  the  Legions ; not  even  an  altar,  or 
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honorary  tablet.  Nor  can  I suggest  for  this  length  any  of 
the  stones  which  I intend  to  lift  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Wall,  and  plant  down  farther  to  the  east.  AVe  are  thrown 
back  therefore  upon  mere  guess-work,  with  the  following 
result.  In  assigning  the  Sections  to  the  Legions  the  easiest 
plan  was  to  follow  the  roster;  and  as  the  II.  Legion  made 
the  first  Section,  it  is  likely  the  VI.  Legion  would  make  the 
Second.  Further,  we  shall  find  ljy-and-l)y  that  there  was 
a friendly  rivalry  between  the  II.  and  VI.  Legions  : twice 
they  made  Sections  side  by  side,  in  one  case  with  the  exact 
number  of  passus  even  to  a half ; in  another  case,  with  the 
l)alance  of  1 passus  in  favour  of  the  VI.  Legion  ; in  a third 
case,  with  a balance  of  30  or  31  passus  in  favour  of  the  II. 
Legion.  In  default,  therefore,  of  all  other  means  of  filling 
up  the  gap,  I shall  suppose  the  same  length  done  by  the  W. 
Legion  that  was  done  by  the  II.,  for  the  ground  is  very 
similar. 

Miles.  Yards. 

[VI.  Legion  4652  passus]  = 4 451  D’Anville. 

Do.  do.  = 4 488  Smith’s  Dictionaries. 

This  surmised  length  would  carry  the  A^allum  a little 
beyond  Falkirk. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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ON  OGHAMS. 


CAREFUL  survey  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  megalithic 


periods,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- Roman,  Roman  and 
early  Christian  ages,  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the 
elements  connected  with  the  Ogham  writing.  Recent  dis- 
coveries in  Portugal,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  have  very  much  disturbed  the  vague 
chronology  that  has  been  so  long  accepted. 

When  Phenician  characters  were  alluded  to,  in  respect  to 
inscribed  pillars  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  it  was  supposed 
this  meant  to  date  a period  considerably  prior  to  any  other 
record.  On  the  Continent,  the  appellation  of  “ Greco- 
Phenician  ” seems  also  to  point  to  very  early  times.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Punic  characters  have  been  in 
use  during  and  after  the  Roman  times  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
in  Portugal  and  in  Spain.  A slab  discovered  at  Bensafrim 
bears  an  inscription  unmistakably  in  Iberic  or  Punic  letters. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  even  so  ancient  as  the  Ogamic 
inscription  of  Silchester.  The  studies  of  the  learned  Senhor 
J.  Leite  de  Vasconcellos,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Lisbon, 
and  also  the  coins  found  in  the  same  Peninsular  regions,  partly 
Il)eric  and  partly  Roman,  are  sufficient  to  enlighten  us  on 
the  subject. 

''Ogham  writing,  called  also  ' Bethluisnian,’ ” says  the 
able  Thomas  Pettigrew,  ‘'simply  consists  of  scores,  placed 
either  above,  or  below,  or  passing  through  a centre  or  medial 
line,  varying  in  their  lengths.  They  are  mostly  vertical. 
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ljut  occasionally  ol)li(jue,  and  also  in  later  instances,  crossing 
each  other.  It  has  long  been  the  belief  that  Ogham  was  a 
cipher,  or  a secret  language,  and  we  know  that  Charles  I. 
correspinided  with  the  Earl  of  (flamorgan,  when  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Oo’ham  character.” 

The  occurrence  of  Irish  Ooham  writiim-  on  monuments 
found  also  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  Devon,  and  even  so 
far  towards  the  East  as  Silchester,  deserves  the  greatest 
attention,  as  a proof  that  it  was  not  merely  a local  and 
temporary  adaptation.  The  primitive  character  of  the 
Ogham  marks  its  early  origin  ; nothing  can  be  more  simple 
tlian  the  composition  of  letters  by  a mere  combination  of 
incised  scratches. 

As  for  the  origin  itself  of  such  letters,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  derivated  from  the  use  of  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  applied  to  numeration.  We  hear  of  some 
natives  of  Africa,  who  cannot  count  up  to  more  than  five, 
and  say — “ One,  two,  three,  four,  lotsJ'  The  first  man  who 
went  so  far  as  to  close  his  hand  on  five,  and  began  counting 
with  the  other  hand,  really  invented  the  decimal  system  ; 
and  to  discover  more  than  ten  different  signs  for  alphabetic 
purposes,  or  rather  at  the  origin  for  syllabic  values,  must 
have  been  a puzzle.  The  first  Ogamic  writers  may  have 
experienced  this,  for  we  do  not  see  on  old  Irish  pillar  stones 
a mere  translation  of  Roman  letters,  as  in  Wales  and  Devon, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  forth  comparisons  which  will 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  primitive  inscriptions  in  dots  and 
dashes. 

It  is  a daily  practice  among  collier  men  and  sailors  to 
inscribe  their  cargo  accounts  by  the  means  of  dashes,  crossed 
at  every  fifth  on  one  side  of  the  ruler,  and  repeated  on  the 
other  side  to  count  ten.  Bakers  have  also  used  books  of  this 
kind  many  years,  and  these  were  very  truthful.  Of  two 
sticks,  one  remained  at  the  customer’s  house  ; the  other  was 
carried  by  the  man,  who  cut  the  two  sticks  placed  together 
at  each  delivery  of  a loaf.  On  reckoning  day,  the  customer 
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could  easily  check  the  account,  each  cut  of  the  knife  having 
constituted  a real  double  entry. 

No  doubt  that  some  clever  men  attempted  to  conciliate 
numeration  with  the  writing  of  their  language  ; l)ut  their 
efforts,  in  Ogamic  as  well  as  in  Runic  writing,  seem  to  have 
brought  them  to  a sort  of  abbreviation,  in  which  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  takes  its  whole  place  in  writing.  And 
before  any  general  use  could  be  possible,  how  many  attempts 
were  doomed  to  failure  ! Something  like  a literature  must 
have  been  known  before  the  alphabet  could  come  out  of  a 
very  small  circle  of  initiated.  And  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  admit  that  long  before  pillars  were  inscribed,  fragments  of 
slate  and  pottery,  of  bones  or  wood  were  in  use  for  writing. 
And  in  fact  Ogamic  scribings  have  been  found  on  bone-pins 
and  other  ornaments  from  the  lake-dwellings  of  Ballinderry 
and  Strokestown. 

Various  colours  and  designs  on  pottery,  as  well  as  points 
and  lines,  have  had  their  meaning  in  primitive  times.  This 
has  been  believed  by  a very  distinguished  antiquary,  Mr. 
Ed.  Piette,  who  could,  however,  not  come  to  a real  interpreta- 
tion of  these  signs,  as  for  such  early  stages  of  civilisation  it  is 
difficult  to  entertain  hopes  of  deciphering  even  fragments  of 
languages,  possibly  then  in  a state  of  infancy  and  restricted 
to  a few  neighbouring  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Primitive  as  they  are,  such  essays  are  not  to  be  discarded. 
Even  in  our  civilised  times,  they  may  still  be  brought  to 
many  practical  uses.  The  red  and  green  lights  on  the  railway 
and  in  the  navy  are  perhaps  still  more  rudimentary.  And  to 
see  how  little  is  attempted  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
men  a few  very  simple  mediums  of  correspondence  as  these 
are,  does  not  reveal  to  us  a very  great  eagerness  for  easy  and 
ready  intercourse.  But  the  use  of  telephonic  messages  and 
signalling  messages  wdll  no  doubt  bring  a revival  of  many 
forgotten  agents,  especially  of  those  which  may  bear  so  many 
different  and  alternative  keys.  Conventions  in  submarine 
telegraphy  would  come  at  once  in  very  useful  practice.  A 
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good  step  to  this,  the  Morse  system,  is  also  ii  revival  of 
Oghams. 

Til  Afghanistan  conversation  by  the  contact  of  fingers  is  a 
convenient  agent  amidst  traders  coming  from  various  regions 
and  unable  to  understand  each  other  otherwise.  The  late 
E.  T.  Hardman,  wlien  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Western 
xlustralia,  caused  a message  to  be  conveyed  several  hundred 
miles,  by  means  of  notches  cut  on  a stick  by  natives. 

According  to  an  old  Irish  Bardic  narrative,  the  mythical 
hero,  Cuchullin,  when  traversing  a forest,  saw  an  inscribed 
pillar-stone,  and  hung  round  it  a verse  in  Ogham  character 
carved  by  him  upon  a withe.  The  same  hero  is  elsewhere 
represented  as  sending  information  to  Maeve,  Queen  of 
Gonnaught,  by  means  of  cutting  or  scribing  on  wands. 

The  sou  of  a Scottish  chief  is  described  as  cuttino;  Qf^ham 
characters  on  the  handle  of  a spear.  In  a.d.  408,  Core,  son 
of  the  King  of  Munster,  was  driven  by  his  fatlier  into  exile. 
He  fled  to  the  court  of  a Scottisli  chief,  but,  before  he 
appeared  in  the  King’s  presence,  an  Ogham  inscription  on  his 
shield  was  discovered  and  deciphered  by  a friend,  who  thus 
saved  the  prince’s  life ; the  inscription  being  to  the  effect 
that,  should  he  arrive  at  the  Scottish  Court  by  day,  his  head 
was  to  be  cut  off  before  evening ; and  if  by  night,  it  w^as  to 
lie  cut  off  by  morning. 

Both  O’Donovan  and  Petrie  at  one  time  were  possessed 
with  a violent  and  overpowering  prejudice  against  the 
genuineness  of  Ogham  texts  in  general.  “ Petrie,”  remarked 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  ‘At  may  well  be  believed, 
would  have  been  glad,  before  his  death,  to  have  recalled  his 
memorable  challenge  to  the  Munster  antiquaries  to  prove 
that  the  Ardmore  inscription  is  a writing  of  any  kind  ; and 
O’Donovan,  after  he  had  subsequently  seen  the  legends  in 
the  Dunloe  Cave — discovered  in  1838 — gave  a candid  testi- 
mony to  their  genuineness  and  importance.” 

A manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  contains  an  extract  from  a Grammar  of  Cenfaela  the 
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Learned,  who  nourished  in  the  seventh  century  ; he  was  also 
the  reviser  of  an  earlier  work,  attributed  to  the  first  century, 
known  under  the  design  of  Uraceipt  Na  N-Eigas  (“  Grammar 
of  the  Learned,”  or  Primer  of  the  Bards  ”),  composed  by 
Ferceitne  in  the  reign  of  Conchobar  MacNessa,  King  of 
Ulster,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  century.  Of  this 
ancient  grammar  another  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Lecan  or  Leacan,  a manuscript  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Both  these  manuscripts  refer  to 
Oghams,  and  a translation  of  the  passage  from  the  Irish 
has  been  given  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  ArehcBology : — 

“ What  is  the  place,  the  period,  the  person,  and  the  cause, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  Ogham  ? It  is  easily  solved.  The 
place,  the  island  of  Ibernia  which  we,  the  Scoti,  inhabit,  the 
period,  the  time  of  Breas,  son  of  Elatan,  King  of  Ireland  ; 
the  person,  Ogma,  son  of  the  brother  of  Breas,  for  Breas  and 
Ogma  and  Dealbh  were  the  three  sons  of  Elatan.”  Another 
passage  from  the  same  manuscript  states  the  alphabet  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  special  use  of  the  learned,  “ to  the  end 
that  the  learned  might  have  a language  different  from  that 
used  by  the  rustics.”  If  these  writings  are  to  be  admitted  as 
an  authority,  it  will  carry  the  spreading  of  Ogamic  writing  as 
far  back  as  the  first  century. 

In  1893,  a stone  with  two  lines  of  Ogham  was  found, 
very  deep  in  the  ground  of  Silchester,  the  Roman  Calleva 
destroyed  by  the  Atrebates.  This  is  surely  a proof  that 
Oghams,  even  in  England,  are  to  be  dated  much  earlier  than 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  Two  bilingual  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  in  the  county  of  Devon  : one,  from  Fardell, 
now  in  the  British  Museum ; another,  from  Buckland 
Monachorum,  now  at  Tavistock. 

Bilingual  inscriptions  on  the  same  monument  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated  in  regard  to  the  Ogham  character  and 
its  history.  Professor  Westwood,  in  1846,  drew  attention  to 
a stone  standing  upon  the  side  of  a road  between  Kenfegge 
and  Margam,  in  Glamorganshire,  having  an  inscription  with 
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the  name  of  a Eoman,  or  Eomanisecl  Briton,  BVNBEIVS 
Cx^RANTORIOVS,  with  Ogham  characters  also  on  the  lateral 
ano’les  of  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

O 

The  Sacjranus  Stone  found  at  St.  Dogmael,  Peml)roke- 
shire,  has  been  considered  as  c({ui valent  to  the  Rosetta 
Stone.  Professor  Westwood  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as 


belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ; the  Oghams  arc 
presumed  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  Romano-British 
inscription,  or,  at  all  events,  not  long  posterior  to  it.  The 
inscription,  in  Romano-British  characters,  is — 

SAGEANI  FILI 
CVNOTAMI 


in  Oghams,  read  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  from  the 
left  to  the  right. 


sag-aania  i naaq  i c u riatarriL 


The  Irish  translator  will  read  maq  or  iimc,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Cymric  mab^  for  the  Latin  films. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Lewannick,  Cornwall,  a bilingual 
inscription  was  discovered  in  1892  by  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Langdon.  The  Latin  capitals  are  cut  in  four  horizontal 
lines  : — 

INCEN  I 
VI 
MEM 

ORIA  I I 

The  Oghams  are  cut  on  the  right  angle  of  the  stone,  and 
read  from  the  bottom  upwards,  as  follows  : — 
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i G e ri  a V I iu  e m o r 

The  Fardel  Stone,  now  at  the  British  Museum,  bears  two 
inscriptions,  one  in  Ogham,  boldly  cut,  in  two  parts — 


s (a)  f a q q u c t 


/mil mil,...  III! 

/ma  q i q i c i 

The  other  in  Roma  no-British  letters — 

FANONI 

MAQVmiNI 


These  examples  are  evident  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
most  of  the  Irish  readings,  which  bring  us  to  the  following 
alphabet : — 


Vowels — Ireland,  Wales,  and  South-Western 
British  Coast. 


a 


0 


ii 


e 
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Consonants. 


})  l f .s-  V 'h  (P  f'  c’  7 


5C] 


V^jWELs — Scotland,  Shetland,  Orkney  Islands, 

AND  Man. 

i II  iii  MM  nm 

(t  0 u e i 

Vowels  in  the  Scottish  long  foiin  are  not  unknown  in 
Ireland,  as  it  may  be  seen  by  the  inscribed  stone  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  at  Sliabh  Cullane,  and  published 
by  Ledwich  in  1792.  But  nearly  all  the  Irish  pillars  retain 
the  points  as  vowels,  such  as  in  the  following  : — 


ere  maqi  maqiercias  (Dunmore). 

inaqqi  decedda  1 

. n f (Minard). 
maqqi  catuluc  uc  J ^ ^ 

lugu  qrit  maqi  qritti  (Marhin). 

curcc  maqi  mucoi  hi  . . (Ballinhover). 

nocati  maq  maqi  ret  1 ^ ^ 

1 (Whitefield). 
maqi  mucoi  ucldami  j ^ 

ottinii  maqi  fecni  (Lonianagh). 

noar  maqi  farudran  (Lonianagh). 

ot  maqi  maqirite  (Deelish). 


Another  sign  in  form  of  a cross  X was  added  to  tlie 
Oghams,  perhaps  for  the  P,  which  was  unknown  in  the  old 
alphabet,  but  sometimes  as  a diphthong.  Then  we  have 
further  additions  : — 
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Q For  oi 

b 


id 

ae 


111  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  Scotland  the  lines  are  some- 
times joined  together  so  as  to  represent  surfaces. 

C.  R.  Gkaville. 


( To  he  continued, 
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LETTER  OF  A ST.  ANDREWS  STUDENT— 1G07. 
OVING  father  efter  moist  hairtlie  commeiidatiouiiis, 


nocht  hawing  iioclit  to  wryt  hot  obteining  the  oppor- 
tunitye  of  the  bearar  thocht  to  wryt  to  yow  l)ecaus  30  i-eprovit 
me  befoir,  praissit  be  God  as  3itt  I am  in  glide  healthe  if  it 
be  so  with  yow  and  my  mother.  3e  shall  understand  that 
I wrott  the  bursairis  theame  bot  I am  nocht  to  be  ane  bursair 
for  ther  ar  twelf  elected  alreddie  and  I wrott  nocht  the 
bursairis  theame  thinking  till  obtein  the  place  bot  liecaus 
Mr.  James  Wilkie  baid  me  wryt  it  and  for  my  buird  I am 
buirdet  as  of  befoir  I tauld  yow.  30  sail  cans  send  me  ane 
quail*  of  papper  or  twa  for  I can  not  gait  ane  throche  of  glide 
papper  in  this  town  bot  in  ane  booth  and  it  is  vsh  the  quair 
and  I lay  as  3it  myn  alaiie  in  the  chamber  with  Janies 
Cokbiirne  and  Alex  Home.  The  rest  1 committ  to  the 
bearer  also  he  can  declair  be  toung  quhilkis  I waunt  bot  ye 
sail  cans  my  mother  send  me  twa  pair  of  soillis  to  my  hois 
and  ane  pair  of  linnen  cannovis  to  my  breikis  for  thei  ar  gone. 
3C  sail  nocht  foi*3ett  to  commend  me  to  the  j\Lr  of  the  schoole 
and  George  Young  to  my  sister  with  all  tother  frendis  and 
30ur  hoole  familie  also  to  Jolme  Hay  and  Johne  Heariss. 
No  moir  bot  committis  30W  to  God  the  ix  day  of  Januar  of 
the  3cir  of  God  1607.  At  Sanct  Leonardys  in  Sanct 
Androis. 


The  above  letter,  in  my  collection,  from  a St.  Amlrews  student  to  his 
father  is,  I think,  of  some  little  interest  as  throwing  a side  light  on  the 
habits  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  writing  is  in  a well-formed 
{lowing  hand  and  if  the  “papper”  be  of  St.  Andrews  origin  it  is  certainly 
“ glide  ” and  well  worth  the  five  shillings  a quair  charged. 


Your  lowing  sone, 


George  Gray. 


(Directed) 


To  MY  LOVING  FATHER,  JaMES  GrAY  IN 
Ha  DOING  TOUN,  Clerk. 


J.  G.  AYallace-James,  ALlk 


Haddington. 
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A XV.  CENTUEY  PEECEPT  IN  THE  VEENACULAE. 


Precept  by  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  to  Infeft  Eobert 
Elwald  of  the  Eedheuch  in  the  Lands  of  Lay- 
HAUCH  AND  OTHERS.  DaTED  8TH  JANUARY,  1479. 

“ T)E  it  kend  to  all  men  be  thir  present  letters  we  Archibald 
Erile  of  Angus  lorde  of  Douglass  and  of  Ledalisdall  to 
half  maid  constitutit  and  ordinit  and  be  thir  present  letters 
maks  constituts  and  ordinis  our  belufyt  fameliar  servand 
Lawers  Pyll  our  lawfull  Baize  in  that  part,  gyfand  and 
grantand  over  to  our  said  Bape  our  fule  plan  power  and 
speciall  mandment  to  gyff  heritabill  stait  and  possession  of 
the  lands  of  Layhauch  Carrolschell  Hartsgarthe  with  the 
faulde  lyand  within  our  said  lordscheip  of  Ledalisdall  and 
the  scherefdom  of  Eoxburgh  onto  our  belufyt  familiar  squyar 
Eoljert  Elwand  of  the  Eedheuch  efter  the  feftment  and  tenor 
of  his  charter  maid  to  him  thar  upon  and  this  yhe  dow  but 
delay  efter  the  sycht  of  this  our  letteres  to  the  quhilk  we 
commit  to  you  in  our  naymn  be  this  our  present  letteres  of 
power  In  witness  of  the  quhilk  theng  we  haf  houng  our  sell 
to  this  our  letteres  of  power  at  the  Ermtagh  the  viii.  day  of 
the  moneth  of  Januar  the  5eir  of  Gode  a thousand  fourhunerd 
sevinty  and  nyn  yeris.” 

{Seal  attached.) 

“ Lawers  Uyll  ” probably  stands  for  Laurence  Pyle,  there  being  an 
owner  of  a tenement  in  Jedburgh  of  this  name  at  that  period. 

“ Fule  plan  power”  is  rather  tautological. 

It  is  difficult  to  recognise  in  “the  Ermtagh”  the  name  of  the  famous 
Liddisdale  stronghold  the  Hermitage. 


A.  O.  C. 
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BURIALS  IN  THE  ABBEY  OF  HOLYROODHOUSE. 

30th  December,  1730. — Robert  Doug’las,  Earle  of  Mor- 
toun,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes 
with  his  feet  to  his  Ijrother’s  head,  from  the  wall  of  the  fourth 
glass  window  in  the  north-east  end  of  the  church  betwixt 
the  third  and  fourth  pillars. 

13th  November,  1730. — ^John  Stewart,  Esq.,  Laird  of 
Innernyffe,  nephew  to  the  above  named  John,  Lord  Lindores, 
whoes  feet  lyes  to  his  said  uncle’s  head  in  the  same  place. 

I7th  January,  1731.— Interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Holyroodhouse,  James  Ogilvie,  Earl  of  Airley,  at  the  great 
door  on  the  west  end  of  the  said  Abby  Church,  2 foot  from 
the  south  cheek  of  said  door. 

11th  December,  1731. — Was  interred  in  the  Abby 
Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  youngest 
daugliter  to  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Countess  of 
Panmure,  on  the  south  side  of  Mr.  James  Maule. 

The  28th  and  31st  January,  1732. — Intered  in  the 
Abbay  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  Mrs.  Jean  and  Mrs.  Isobell 
Hay,  sisters  to  Sir  Robert  Hay  of  Linplum,  in  Roxburgh 
Isle. 

19th  May,  1732. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church  of 
Holyroodhouse,  Louisa  Gordon,  spouse  to  Scott  of  Scotts- 
tarvet,  in  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  her  head  lying  to  the 
Earle  of  Mortoun’s  feet  and  his  feet  at  the  Countess  of 
Panm lire’s  head. 

11th  July,  1732. — Brigadier  De  Burgi  was  intered  in 
the  Abbay  Church  at  the  east,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
window,  his  feet  six  feet  from  the  wall. 
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28th  eJuly,  1733. — Major  Jamieson  of  Harrison’s  Regiment, 
was  intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  on  the  right  hand  of 
Brigadier  Burgi,  about  two  foot  distant  to  the  south. 

1st  February,  1734. — Mrs.  Jean  Houston,  relict  to  the 
Lcaird  of  Grant,  elder,  was  intered  in  the  Abbay  Church 
betwixt  lier  husband  and  son  in  the  west  end,  her  head  lyes 
to  the  door  that  goes  up  to  the  steple. 

16th  March,  1734. — Jean  Hutchison,  Countess  of  Ruther- 
glen,  was  intered  in  the  Church  betwixt  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  monument  on  the 
north-east  side  to  the  south  side  of  the  Countess  of  Finlater. 

25th  June,  1734. — Mr.  Hary  Maule,  Earl  of  Panmure, 
was  intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  two  foot  to  the  westard 
of  Bishop  Wishart’s  tomb  and  half  a foot  from  the  north  wall 
lying  close  to  his  son  James. 

14th  November,  1734. — Lady  Ann  AI‘Kenzie,  daughter 
to  the  Earle  of  Seaforth,  was  intered  in  the  Church,  her  feet 
lyes  at  her  j\I other  and  sister’s  head  on  the  north  side  betwixt 
the  fourth  and  fifth  pillars. 

18tli  January,  1735. — James  Lyon,  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
was  intered  in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhousc  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Countess  of  Rugleii,  and  his  feet  lyes  at  the 
Countess  of  iMarsh all’s  head. 

21st  January,  1735. — f^ady  Luss  Dalrymple  was  intered 
in  the  Church  of  Holyroodhousc  on  the  north  side  of  Grant, 
elder  and  younger. 

13th  March,  1735. — Intered  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Sir 
James  Agnew  of  Lochou,  laying  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Countess  of  Panmure,  betwixt  the  two  pillars. 

27th  September,  1735. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church, 
T>ady  Ann  Allardice,  sister  to  the  late  Earle  of  Finlater, 
Chancellour  of  Scotland,  relict  of  Mr.  George  Allardice  of 
that  Ilk,  laying  in  the  East  end  of  the  Churcli  doss  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  tomb. 

27th  January,  1736. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church  of 
Holyroodhousc,  The  iMarchioness  Dowager  of  Douglass  in 
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Lord  Belhaven’s  Isle,  her  head  at  the  north  pillar  of  the 
monument.  She  was  Lady  Mary  Kerr,  daughter  of  Kobert, 
first  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  mother  of  Archibald,  first  Duke 
of  Douglas  and  Lady  Jean  Stuart.  She  died  at  Edinburgh, 
22nd  January,  1736,  in  the  58  year  of  her  age. 

28th  February,  1736. — Mr.  David  Crawford,  principall 
Clerk  to  all  the  no  tars  in  North  Brittain,  was  buried  in  the 
Abbay  Church  of  Holyroodhouse.  and  lyes  betwixt  the  two 
westmost  pillars  on  the  north  side  opposite  to  the  door 
northside  on  the  right  hand  of  his  wife. 

15th  March,  1736. — Mr.  George  Southerland,  Esquire, 
brother  to  the  Earle  of  Southerland,  was  intered  in  the 
Abbay  Church  doss  by  the  Earle’s  monument. 

5th  April,  1736. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  Lord 
John  Bargenie,  surnamed  Hamilton,  in  Duke  Hamilton’s 
Tomb,  lying  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Lady  Allardice. 

21st  October,  1736. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  Mrs. 
Mary  Leslie,  in  the  north  side  of  the  Laird  of  Innernity,  her 
feet  lyes  to  her  mother’s  head  in  the  midle  of  the  great  east 
window. 

17th  November,  1737. — Interred  in  the  Abbay  Church, 
Lord  Edward  Alurray  upon  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Dunmore’s 
right  hand  on  the  south  side. 

21st  xApril,  1738. — Lady  Ann  Houston  was  intered  in  the 
Abbay  Church  close  to  the  Duke  of  Koxburgh  Isle. 

26th  May,  1738. — Lady  Henrietta  Livingstone  was 
intered  in  the  Abbay  Church  on  the  south  side  betwixt  the 
two  pillars  at  the  back  of  Argile’s  Kitchen,  sister  to  the  late 
Ecarle  of  Linlithgow. 

12th  May,  1739. — Airs.  Alary  Houston,  daughter  to  Lady 
Ann  Houston  was  intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  and  lyes  on  the 
left  side  of  her  mother  before  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  Isle. 

29th  November,  1739. — Air.  Earnest  Leslie  of  Buchan 
was  intered  in  the  Aljbay  Church  about  a foot  from  the  wall 
below  the  entry  of  the  Gallery  that  comes  into  the  Church 
on  the  south  side. 
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10th  May,  1740.— -Lady  Chariot  Cochran,  daughter  to 
the  Earle  of  Dundonald,  was  interred  in  the  Abbay  Church 
on  the  north  side,  between  the  Earle  of  Mortoun  and  the 
Countess  of  Panmure’s  scutchions. 

27th  September,  1740. — Mr.  William  Mlntosh,  Captain 
in  Collinell  Wallan’s  regiment  now  lying  in  Canongate,  was 
hurried  on  the  right  hands  of  Grant,  alder  and  younger, 
betwixt  the  two  pillars  at  the  entry  of  the  church  door. 

25th  October,  1740. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church, 
Lady  Mary  M‘Kenzie,  spouse  to  my  Lord  Myrtille,  lying  in 
the  Countess  Dougor  of  Seaforth's  grave,  oposite  to  the 
Earle  of  Morton’s  grave  doss  by  the  two  pillars. 

10th  May,  1741. — Mrs.  Mary  Mercer,  relict  to  the  Laird 
of  Endernitie,  daughter  to  Sir  Laurence  Mercer,  of  Aldie, 
was  intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  and  lyes  on  the  left  syde 
of  her  husband. 

30th  January,  1742. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  Sir 
Alexander  Murray,  of  Blackbarondry,  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Church,  opposite  to  the  Countess  of  Marshall  in  Duke 
Hamilton’s  tomb,  without  the  pillars. 

24th  February,  1742. — William,  Lord  Dare,  son  to  the 
Earle  of  Eutherglen,  was  intered  in  the  Abbay  Church,  and 
lyes  on  the  left  hand  of  his  mother-in-law,  Duke  Hamilton’s 
tomb. 

11th  February,  1743. — Intered  in  the  Abbay  Church, 
Mrs.  McKenzie,  sister  to  my  Lady  Clanronaid,  she  lyes 
betwixt  in  the  midle  of  the  Church  in  the  same  place  that 
the  Countess  of  Seaforth  and  her  daughter  lyes. 

14th  February,  1743. — Lady  Edward  Murray  laid  in  the 
Abbay  Church,  lying  on  her  husband’s  right  hand  nearest 
the  wall,  south  side. 

28th  January,  1746. — Interred  in  the  Abbay  Church, 
Collonell  Lergonier,  at  the  midle  of  the  large  window  in 
the  east  end  of  the  church. 

1 4th  February,  1747. — Interred  in  the  Abbay  Church, 
Lady  Jean  Maitland,  eldest  daughter  to  the  Earle  of 
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Sutherland,  laying  upon  the  right  side  of  Mr.  George 
Sutherland,  her  ne{)hew,  son  to  the  Lord  Stranever. 

17th  July,  1748. — Buried,  Captain  Crawford’s  spouse,  in 
the  Regiment  of  the  Royals,  closs  below  the  monument. 

21st  October,  1748. — Interred  in  the  Abbay  Church  of 
Ilolyroodhouse,  the  corps  of  Mr.  John  Alurray,  lying  on  his 
father  s left  hand  in  the  Earle  of  Dunmore’s  burying  place  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Church. 

20th  April,  1749. — Inter  d in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Ilolyroodhouse,  my  Lady  Salton,  on  the  north  side  under 
the  fifth  window  under  my  Lord  Kinnaird’s  escutcheon, 
betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  pillars. 

17th  December,  1749. — Mrs.  Jean  Mercer,  of  Aldie,  was 
interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and-  lyes 
between  the  two  eastmost  pillars  of  south  side  of  the  church, 
opposite  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  vault. 

13th  May,  1750. — Lady  Clanronald  was  interred  in  the 
Abbay  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  lyes  closs  by  AVilliam 
Lord  Dare’s  right  side,  near  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  monu- 
ment. 

27th  July,  1750. — Air.  John  Ferguson,  eldest  son  to  the 
Lord  Kilkerran,  was  inter’d  in  the  Abbay  Church  of  Holyrood- 
house, and  lyes  opposite  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland’s  monu- 
ment, between  the  two  eastmost  pillars  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Church. 

29th  April,  1752. — Inter’d  in  the  Chappie  Royal  of 
Holyroodhouse,  the  corps  of  Air.  Thomas  Aiurray,  son  to 
Murray,  of  Philliphall,  and  lyes  closs  on  the  left  side 
of  Lady  Clanron aid’s  corps,  near  Duke  Hamilton’s  monument. 

25th  August,  1752. — Inter’d  in  Chappell  Royall  of 
Holyroodhouse,  the  corps  of  Lady  Balgowan,  and  lyes 
within  a foot  of  Mrs.  Jean  Alercer,  of  Aldie’s  grave,  between 
the  two  eastmost  pillars  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chappel, 
opposite  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  vault. 

26th  November,  1753. — Inter’d  in  the  Chappell  Royal  of 
Holyroodhouse,  the  corps  of  Lady  Jean  Stuart,  sister  to  His 
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Grace  the  Duke  of  Douglas,  and  lies  in  Lord  Belhaven’s  Isle, 
in  the  same  grave  where  lyes  her  mother,  the  Lady 
Marchioness  of  Douglas. 

1750. — Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  White- 
law,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  and  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  was  interred  in  the  Abbay  Church.  {N.B. — 
Died  14th  December,  1704.) 

23rd  August,  1754. — Mr.  William  Hamilton,  of  Bangour, 
was  inter’d  in  the  Chappel  Boyal  Tower  of  Holyroodhouse, 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  pillars  south-west  end  of  the 
Chappell. 

3rd  September,  1754. — John  M‘Donald,  Esq.  of  Glen- 
garie,  was  inter  d in  the  Chappie  Boyal  of  Holyroodhouse, 
between  the  4th  and  5th  pillars;  on  his  right  side  lyes 
interred  Isobel  McKenzie,  Countess  of  Seaforth,  Lady  Mary 
McKenzie,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  and  relict  to 
Glengarie,  and  Lady  Ann  ]\LKenzie,  daughter  to  the  said 
Earl  of  Seaforth. 

27th  May,  1755. — Charles  McDonald,  son  of  Ronald 
McDonald,  of  Clan  Ronald,  was  interred  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Chapel  opposite  to  Duke  Hamilton’s  monument,  five  feet 
to  the  south  thereof. 

2nd  November,  1757. — Lord  John  Dramniond,  commonly 
called  Duke  of  Perth,  was  interred  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s 
burial  place  hard  by  the  north  wall,  the  head  within  a foot 
of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland’s  monument,  and  the  feet  within 
seven  feet  and  a-half  of  the  east  wall. 

14th  August,  1758. — i\trs.  Jean  Murray,  sister  to  the 
Viscount  Stormonth.  The  head  of  the  grave  is  nine  feet 
six  inches  to  the  north-east  of  the  second  pillar  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  foot  of  the  grave  is  thirteen  feet  north  from 
the  door  of  the  Duke  of  Roxbur call’s  vault. 

20th  December,  1759.  — Mrs.  Hume,  spouse  to  the 
Honble.  Dr.  Hume,  and  daug;hter  to  Rt.  Honble.  Lord 
Elphinstone,  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  Lord  Belhaven. 
The  head  of  the  corps  is  within  a foot  of  tlie  pedestal  of 
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Lord  Belliaven’s,  and  the  midle  of  the  grave  is  four  feet 
6 inches  from  the  south  wall  of  the  burial  place. 

30th  March,  1760.  — Mr.  David  Hay  of  Leys,  was 
interred.  The  head  of  his  corps  is  80  inches  south  of  the 
north  wall,  directly  under  the  midle  of  the  third  window. 

11th  April,  1760. — The  Honble.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lessly, 
sister  to  the  Lord  Newark,  was  interred.  The  midle  of  the 
grave  is  80  inches  north  from  the  midle  part  of  the  door  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  vault,  and  betwixt  the  second  and 
third  pillars  from  the  east  Gavell. 

22nd  May,  1760. — The  corps  of  Lady  Mary  Hamilton 
of  Baldoon.  The  head  of  the  coffin  is  three  feet  east  from 
the  southmost  part  of  the  second  pillar  from  the  east  window 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chappel,  and  the  foot  of  the  coffin 
is  three  feet  west  from  the  southmost  part  of  the  eastmost 
pillar  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapell. 

9th  February,  1761. — The  Corps  of  Miss  Lucy  Scott, 
daughter  of  David  Scott  of  Scots  Tarvit,  Esq.  The  midle 
part  of  the  coffin  lyes  just  13  feet  from  the  north  wall,  just 
under  the  midle  of  the  third  window  from  the  last  gavle, 
and  immediately  south  of  Mr.  David  Hay’s  corps  mentioned 
above. 

May,  1760. — A few  yards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
church  a plain  flat  slab  stone  is  placed  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  Dunbar,  widow  of  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  She  died  in  May,  1760,  aged  86. 

1st  November,  1762. — Miss  Ann  Bothwell,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Lord  Holyroodhouse.  The  middle  of  the  coffin  is 
four  feet  four  inches  north  from  the  foot  of  the  third  pillar 
of  the  south  side  from  the  east  gavel. 

19th  February,  1763. — The  Rt.  Honble.  Countess  of 
Cassillis.  The  midle  of  the  grave  is  ten  feet  and  a half 
from  the  west  corner  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  monument, 
directly  south.  She  was  Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  third 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Ruglen.  She  died  at  Barnton  on 
the  8th  February,  1763,  in  the  64  year  of  her  age. 
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6 til  April,  1766. — Lady  Jean  Maitland,  daughter  to 
Lord  Maitland  and  Mary  Jean  Sutherland,  and  relict  of 
Sir  Janies  Feroaison  of  Kilkerran,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
Colledge  of  Justice,  was  buried  in  the  Earl  of  Sutherland’s 
burial  place,  three  feet  south  from  the  iron  raile  of  the 
monument. 

21st  December,  1765. — Henry  David,  tenth  Earl  of 
Buchan,  died  at  AValcot,  near  Bath,  1st  December,  1765,  in 
the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  21st  December, 
in  this  Abbey  Church  ; also  his  Lady  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  Janies  Stewart  of  Goodtrees,  and  their  eldest  son,  David, 
Lord  Cardross,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  4th  October,  1747, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age. 

27th  February,  1768. — The  Right  Honourable  George, 
Lord  Reay,  died  27th  February,  1768,  aged  34  years,  and  is 
interred  under  a plain  slab,  elevated  upon  four  other  stones 
in  the  form  of  a chest,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Chapel. 

8th  February,  1773. — Mary,  Dutchess  of  Perth,  died  at 
Edinburgh  the  third  February,  1773.  Buried  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  on  Monday  the  8th  of  said  month, 
at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  aged  71  years. 

9th  February,  1773. — ^Williani,  Lord  Newark.  Died  at 
Edinburgh  the  5th  February,  1773.  Buried  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  on  Tuesday  the  ninth  of  said 
month,  at  4 o’clock  afternoon,  aged  70  years. 

19th  February,  1773. — The  Honble.  Miss  Jean  Mackay, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Reay,  died  at  Edinburgh 
the  16th  February,  1773.  Buryed  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of 
Holyroodhouse  on  Friday  the  19th  of  said  month,  aged 
10  years. 

23rd  February,  1774. — The  Honble.  Dame  Amelia 
Lindsay,  Relict  of  the  deceased  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of 
Evelick.  Died  at  Edinburgh  the  18th  February,  1774. 
Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  on  Wednes- 
day the  23rd  of  said  month,  at  6 o’clock  p.m. 
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9th  November,  1774.  — The  Honble.  Dame  Eleanora 
Botliwell,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Henry,  l^ord  Holyrood- 
liouse.  Died  at  her  house  in  Canongate,  l^ldinburgli,  the  5tb 
November,  1774.  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood- 
house  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  said  month,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  two  afternoon. 

9th  October,  1776.  — Tlie  Honble.  l.ady  Catherine 
Cochran,  daughter  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and 
spouse  of  William  Wood,  Esquii-e.  Died  at  her  house  in 
the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  the  fourth  day  of  Octobei*,  1776. 
Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  on  Wednesday 
the  9th  of  said  month,  aged  76  years. 

1st  Noveml)er,  1777. — Lady  Dowager  Forbes,  Relict  of 
William,  Lord  Forbes,  died  at  Edinburgh  the  29th  of 
October,  1777.  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood- 
house on  Saturday  the  first  of  November  following,  at  one 
o’clock  afternoon,  aged  74  years.  She  is  buried  in  the 
grave  of  her  husband,  between  the  third  and  fourth  pillars 
on  the  south  side  from  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

11th  November,  1777.— The  Honble.  Miss  Nicholas 
Murray,  daughter  of  David,  late  Viscount  of  Stormont, 
Died  at  EdinburMi,  the  7th  of  November,  1777.  Buried  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th 
of  said  month,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  aged  69  years. 
She  lays  upon  the  south  side  of  Lady  Lindsay,  her  sister, 
directly  opposite  to  the  pillar  that  stands  between  the  Royal 
Vault  and  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s. 

9th  October,  1776. — Lady  Catherine  Wood  was  interred 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  the  9th  day  of 
October,  1776,  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  ground,  three  feet 
south  from  the  Monument. 
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THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  BUTE,  K.T. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  John-Patrick  Crichton-Stuart,  third  Marquis  of 
Bute,  Scotland  has  lost  one  of  her  most  patriotic  sons,  and  an  eminent 
scholar  in  her  history  and  antiquities. 

He  was,  as  the  representative  of  his  family  must  be,  an  interesting 
personage  by  reason  of  his  hereditary  rights.  Besides  his  Marquisate  and 
other  British  peerages,  he  was  a possible  claimant  for  the  ancient  Scottish 
Earldom  of  March.  He  was  also  the  eighth  holder  of  the  Earldom  of 
Dumfries  (cr.  1633),  and  the  Viscounty  of  Ayr  (cr.  1622),  and  the 
fourteenth  holder  of  the  title  of  Lord  Crichton  of  Sanquhar  (cr.  1485). 
He  was  also  a baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  (cr.  1627),  Hereditary  Sheriff  and 
Coroner  of  the  County  of  Bute,  an  office  conferred  on  his  family  by  his 
royal  ancestor  Robert  II.,  and  Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Castles  of 
Rothesay  and  Falkland. 

As  a Scotsman,  his  life  and  activity  were  a constant  and  consistent 
influence  for  the  retention  or  revival  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  where 
that  order  seemed  to  him  to  be  worthy  and  at  all  possible.  His  attitude  in 
the  Universities’  Royal  Commission,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  in  the 
discussions  in  connection  with  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  during  his 
Rectorship,  was  governed  by  these  feelings,  and  by  his  determination  to  see 
nothing  done  which  might  rob  the  nation  of  its  enjoyment  of  an  ancient 
heritage,  and  the  ennobling  influence  of  an  unbroken  continuity  with  a noble 
past.  His  inflexible  support  of  such  a principle  compelled  the  more  atten- 
tion to  it  when  it  was  found  alongside  of  the  princely  munificence  which 
he  exercised  to  enable  such  old  institutions  to  continue  to  be  abreast  of  the 
times.  His  gifts  of  a stately  University  Hall  to  Glasgow,  and  a Chair  of 
Anatomy  to  St.  Andrews,  are  only  two  of  several  similar  benefactions. 

Our  space  is  inadequate  to  a bare  enumeration  even  of  the  marks  he 
has  left  behind  him  in  Scottish  historical  literature  and  on  Scottish 
antiquities ; and  all  his  important  and  interesting  works  of  other  kinds 
must  be  left  to  other  records.  • 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  he  wrote  The  Early  Days  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  The  Burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  The  Altus  of  St.  Columha, 
The  Arms  of  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  (a  work  of  great  research 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted,  as  the  title-page 
bears,  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  N.  Macphail  and  H.  W.  Lonsdale).  To  the 
Scottish  Review,  latterly  his  own  magazine,  he  contributed  some  of  his  best 
work — such  as : The  Earliest  Scottish  Coronations,  The  C oronation  oj 
Charles  I.  at  Holyrood,  The  Coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  Latin 
Celtic  Hymns,  The  Scottish  Peerage,  Parliament  in  Scotland  (afterwards 
reprinted  thrice  in  pamphlet  form),  &c.,  &c. 
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To  the  Scottish  Antiquary  he  contributed  An  Itinerary  of  Kiny  liohei't  /., 
an  article  the  construction  of  which  involved  an  immense  search,  as  the 
multitude  of  its  references  shows. 

Besides  these,  were  his  famous  historical  address  to  tlie  St.  Andrews 
students  on  their  first  election  of  him  as  their  Rector,  also  his  David,  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  and  several  other  lectures  he  delivered  to  various  bodies. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  a collection  of  these  magazine  articles  is 
being  made,  and  trust  that  the  collection  will  be  made  to  include  all  his 
scattered  papers,  lectures,  and  speeches. 

The  Chartulary  of  Camhuskenneth ; The  Cha.rtulary  of  the  Black 
Friars,  Perth;  Scotland  in  1298;  The  Charters  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
of  Ayr,  were  published  at  his  expense.  Lord  Bute  was  a member 
and  honorary  office-bearer  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Scot- 
land, such  as  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  the  Scottisli  History 
Society,  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  the  Scottish  Record  Society,  the  Ayr 
and  Wigton  Archaeological  Society,  &c.,  was  an  honorary  graduate  of  three 
of  the  four  Scottish  universities,  and  twice  Rector  of  St.  Andrews. 

Among  the  ancient  historical  buildings  in  Scotland  which  he  had 
repaired,  or  was  in  the  process  of  restoring  at  his  death,  were  the  Royal 
Castle  of  Rothesay,  the  Royal  Castle  of  Falkland,  the  Priory  buildings  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  Priory  buildings  of  Pluscarden,  the  Church  of  the  Grey 
Friars  in  Elgin,  St.  Blane’s  Chapel  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  the  Old  Place  of 
Mochrum,  and  Sanquhar  Castle.  In  the  restoration  of  other  important 
buildings  he  advised  and  assisted. 

For  his  almost  universal  learning,  and  the  grace  of  his  intellectual 
accomplishments,  Scotland  had  not  seen  his  like  since  the  days  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton. 

In  early  life  he  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
became  an  expert  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  ritual  and  antiquities 
of  that  Church.  In  politics,  though  he  acted  usually  with  the  Conservative 
party,  he  was,  regarding  Scotland,  an  avowed  Home  Ruler.  In  his 
Parliament  in  Scotland,  the  title  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  advocated  a return  to  the  system  by  which,  between  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns  and  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms,  Scotland  was  governed  by  a one- 
chamber  house.  The  chamber  which  he  proposed  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect,  either  in  its  internal  construction  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
Crown,  from  the  old  Scots  Parliament. 

Lord  Bute,  born  at  Mount  Stuart,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  12th  September, 
1847,  died  at  Dumfries  House,  9th  October,  1900.  By  his  instructions  his 
body  was  brought  back  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  his  heart  was  conveyed  to 
Palestine  and  buried  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
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The  Restorations  on  the  Bute  Estates. 

The  various  restorations  of  ancient  buildings  which  the  late  Marquis 
of  Bute  had  in  progress  have  been  necessarily  suspended  owing  to  that 
nobleman’s  death.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  suspension  is  not 
intended  to  be  more  than  temporary. 

A Stone  Coffin  found  in  Bd ness. 

A stone  coffin,  containing  a quantity  of  human  bones,  has  been  found 
in  a drain  at  the  rear  of  the  Union  Bank,  Bo’ness.  It  is  supposed  tliat  the 
bones  are  tliose  of  an  adult  and  two  children,  but  the  date  of  burial  cannot 
be  traced  as  no  graveyard  is  known  to  have  existed  near  the  place.  A 
similar  discovery  was  made  several  years  ago  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

Monuments  in  Churches. 

Mr.  Charles  AVhitelaw  has  suggested  to  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Glasgow  that,  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  has  recently  taken  place 
about  the  erection  of  monuments  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  make  some  effort  to  stop  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments in  the  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

Arclueological  Researches  under  the  Sea. 

Divers  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  sea  between  Cape  Matapan 
and  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  the  ancient  Kythera,  report  that  they  have  seen 
statues  and  otlier  arcliseological  objects.  They  have  brought  to  the  surface 
a hand,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a great  bronze  statue.  The  Greek 
Government  has  undertaken  the  supervision  of  further  researches  which 
will  be  made. 

About  Great  Bells. 

A Church  paper  supplies  some  information  of  interest  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  largest  bells  in  England.  The  weight  of  “ Great  Paul  ” at  St.  Paul’s 
is  16J  tons,  of  “Big  Ben”  at  Westminster  13J  tons,  of  “Great  Peter” 
at  York  124  tons,  of  “Tom”  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  74  tons,  and  of 
“Tom”  at  Lincoln  54  tons.  The  oldest  bell  in  England  is  a bell  in  the 
church  at  Claughton,  Lancashire,  which  dates  from  1296. 

Spurious  Antiquities. 

Archaeologists  are  taking  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  articles  of  antiquity,  which  has  lately  been  a very  successful 
enterprise.  For  instance,  the  chief  centre  of  the  carved  flint  industry  seems 
to  be  the  south-western  corner  of  West  Virginia.  The  illegitimate  trade  is 
fostered  by  the  exploitation  and  sale  of  real  relics  hard  by.  The  spurious 
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wares  are  so  cleverly  fashioned  and  “ aged  ” as  to  deceive  any  but  the  most 
expert  archaeologists. 

The  Sale  of  the  Hamilton  Bruce  Library. 

On  the  concluding  day’s  sale  of  the  library  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  K.  B.  Hamilton  on  6th  December,  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  a 
genuine  set  of  the  extremely  rare  first  edition  of  the  AVaverley  Novels, 
50  volumes,  1814-29,  brought  <£205  ; ‘‘ Marmion,”  first  edition,  1808,  and 
“Lord  of  the  Isles,”  first  edition,  1815,  both  inscribed  “Presentation  copies 
to  AV.  AA^ordsworth,”  £49 ; Scottish  History  Society’s  Publications,  34 
volumes,  £27. 

Antiquarian  Find  at  Inverness. 

A fragment  of  sculptured  stone  lias  been  found  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  Loch  Ness.  The  stone  is  of  a compact  quartzy  structure,  and  has 
not  suffered  much  from  the  action  of  the  water.  The  stone  is  akin  to  those 
of  the  surroundings,  and  the  sculpture  appears  to  be  the  work  of  medise- 
val  Celtic  art,  and  two  letters  are  almost  intact.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Fraser,  who  has  forwarded  it  to  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the 
Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

Cannon  Recovered  from  the  Sea. 

Two  of  the  old  cannon  which  the  English  took  from  the  French  in  1745 
and  threw  into  the  harbour  at  Louisberg,  have  been  brought  to  Toronto 
after  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  over  150  years.  They  are  covered 
with  rust,  but  we  are  told  will  be  polished,  suitably  engraved,  and  mounted 
by  the  Public  AYorks  Department  and  placed  in  Queen’s  Park.  Each 
cannon  is  about  9 ft.  long,  and  weighs  over  3500  lb.  Some  experts  believe 
they  are  of  Russian  make.  A comparatively  small  amount  of  polishing 
and  “suitable  engraving”  will  do  more  to  ruin  the  historical  interest  of  the 
guns  than  a century  and  a half  of  immersion  in  the  sea  will  do. 

Hiichown. 

Mr.  George  Neilson,  vice-president  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  read  a paper  on  “ Tlie  AFork  and  Place  of  Huchown,”  the  old 
Scottish  poet.  He  pointed  out  that  the  main  objection  to  the  poet  being 
identified  with  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglintoun  was  in  the  fact  of  Huchown  being 
supposed  to  be  a diminutive.  It  was  shown  that  the  name  was  actually  in 
formal  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  in  that  shape,  and  under 
conditions  which  had  no  implied  derogation  from  dignity,  occurring,  for 
example,  in  a marriage-contract.  Sir  Hugli  of  Eglintoun  was  brother-in-law 
of  Robert  II.,  a public  man  of  considerable  distinction,  Chamberlain  in 
Cunningham  and  in  Irvine,  then  the  chief  seaport  of  the  west.  He  vvas 
Justiciar  of  Scotland  and  Auditor  of  Exchequer,  dying  in  1377. 
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‘Paisley  Ahhey  Restoration. 

A sclieme  is  on  foot  in  Paisley  for  the  improvement  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  Abbey  by  the  removal  of  old  houses  in  Smith  Hills  and 
Abbey  Street,  and  also  the  removal  of  Abbey  Close  United  Free  Church 
to  a site  further  south,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  open  space  acquired 
which  will  total  13,000  square  yards,  with  free  access  to  the  public  of 
Paisley,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  framed.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  this  scheme  is  estimated  at  £20,000.  The  Town  Council  have 
agreed  to  take  as  their  part  the  section  dealing  with  the  removal  of 
the  properties  in  Smith  Hills,  which  will  cost  £3000.  The  ground  thus 
acquired  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  street,  or  such  part  as  will  give  the  best 
street  line.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  having  the  histoiic  place  in  the 
Al)bey  where  Royalty  had  been  entertained  changed  from  its  present  use, 
the  scheme  contemplates  converting  five-sixths  of  it  into  homes  for  poor 
widows  or  infirm  unmarried  women,  where  they  might  sit  rent  free,  with 
pensions  enlai'ged  from  time  to  time  as  the  Abbey  congregation  could 
manage  it. 

Exhibition  of  Covenanting  Relics. 

The  decoration  of  the  Waverley  Market  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugural 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  which  was  held  there  was 
notable  for  an  exhibition  of  interesting  relics  from  the  Covenanting  times. 
Among  the  most  interesting  were  the  original  parchment  manuscript  of  the 
National  League  and  Covenant,  subscribed  in  Glasgow  in  1638,  lent  by  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  who  also  sent  a copy  of  “ Thrissel’s  Banner,”  a 
broadside  a printed  in  1640  in  connection  with  the  Covenanting  struggles, 
composed  by  Thomas  Cunnynghame  ; a sword  from  the  field  of  Drumclog, 
which  belonged  to  Ur.  David  Livingstone,  the  African  traveller  and 
missionary  ; a sword  which  belonged  to  William  Woodburn,  Mains  of 
Loudoun,  used  by  him  at  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Drumclog.  The  famous 
Lochgoin  relics  from  Mr.  John  Howie  were  also  on  exhibition,  and  comprise 
Captain  John  Patou’s  sword,  light  and  single  edged;  and  Covenanters’ 
Hag,  for  the  parish  of  Fenwick.  At  the  top  of  the  flag,  on  the  left,  is  an 
open  Bible  marked  “The  Word  of  God  ; “while  on  the  right  is  a crown 
surmounting  a thistle. 

The  Find  at  Linlithgow — A Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  note,  at  p.  102  of  the  recent  number  of  the  Antiquary^ 
of  the  jug  found  at  Nobel’s  work  here,  it  is  stated  that  the  probable  age 
of  the  jug  has  not  been  ascertained.  This  is  quite  correct;  but  I took 
possession  of  it  b}^  order  of  Exchequer  and  it  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
who  stated  that  it  was  exactly  similar  to  a jug  found  in  the  walk  of 
Blackness  Castle  some  time  ago  and  which  is  now  in  the  Museum,  and  was 
probably  of  a date  of  the  late  15th  or  early  16th  century. 
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Nobel’s  Company  were  desirous  to  get  the  jug  so  that  it  might  be 
secured  in  a niche  in  the  wall  of  their  factory  ; and  on  my  mentioning  this 
to  the  Queen’s  and  Lord  Treasurer’s  Kemembrancer  he  was  pleased  to 
authorise  me  to  return  the  jug  to  the  Company  with  that  view,  but  on 
condition  that  if  at  any  time  it  was  not  so  preserved  it  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  Museum.  The  Company  have  accepted  it  on  tliat  footing. 

You  will  see  the  Blackness  Jug  in  the  Museum;  I do  not  think  that 
it  is  a “string  pattern.”  On  the  bottom  there  is  a very  peculiar  stamp,  but 
Dr.  Anderson  was  unable  to  identify  it,  or  indeed  to  be  in  any  way  positive 
as  to  its  age. 

Nether  Parkley,  Linlithgow.  W.  II,  Henderson. 

A Ilittite  Text  at  Babylon. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  R.  Conder  writes  to  the  Times  : — The  recent 
discovery  of  a fine  monument  at  Babylon,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the 
character  commonly  known  as  “ Hittite,”  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
tlie  question  of  decipherment ; and  an  excellent  reproduction  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Robert  Koldewey,  tlie  discoverer.  This  is  not  indeed  the 
first  text  so  found,  since  the  British  Museum  possesses  an  inscribed  bowl 
from  Babylon  in  the  same  script;  but  as  this  bowl  was  a movable  object 
it  might  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere,  while  the  new  monument  seems 
to  be  in  situ.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  these  characters  were 
once  used  in  Babylon — probably  before  the  time  of  Ammurabi,  whose  texts 
are  in  cuneiform  writing — and  that  the  monuments  found  in  Cappadocia 
and  Syria  were  erected  by  the  early  Babylonian  Kings,  whose  conquests  are 
known  to  have  extended  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  language  which  they 
used  was  Akkadian,  which  is  thus  again  shown  to  be  the  probable  tongue 
in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written.  The  monument  has  a very  archaic 
representation  of  the  God  of  Thunder  on  the  front,  resembling  another 
bas-relief  from  Syria,  and  presenting  the  usual  pig-tail  found  on  Syrian 
monuments.  The  text  at  the  back  consists  of  six  lines  of  incised  and 
rather  careless  writing.  About  sixty  different  emblems  are  used,  but  only 
one  seems  to  be  new,  and  the  combinations  are  the  same  usually  found. 
Out  of  about  fort3’'-five  groups  commonly  found  in  other  cases,  eighteen 
occur  on  the  new  monument,  with  three  new  combinations.  The  inscription 
appears  to  me,  like  so  many  other  ancient  texts,  to  be  dedicatory,  and  to 
refer  to  the  deity  represented  ; and  1 would  venture  to  render  it  as  follows  : 
— “Uttering  my  prayers  and  those  of  the  citizens,  having  been  miglitily 
strengthened,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Kassites  having  prospered,  and  my 
God  having  granted  me  to  be  its  lord  because  of  valour,  obedience  and  piety, 
and  strength,  and  having  settled  and  aided  his  servant ; and  I having  adored 
the  deity  together  with  the  people,  he  has  caused  me  to  take  possession,  by 
his  aid,  and  (I),  to  me  and  the  people.  And  l>y  his  aid  and  (care?)  of  me 
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and  the  people,  he  has  made  the  land  to  acknowledge  this  domination,  and 
he  is  there  invoked  : my  God  being  extolled,  and  his  power — constant,  and 
(?)  and  strong,  and  loving.  It  having  been  smitten  by  his  strong  aid,  and 
(annexed?);  by  his  aid,  and  also  by  (terrible?)  slaughter  having  been 
(annexed  ?),  he  is  acknowledged  the  God  thereof,  and  the  (?),  and  the  deity 
of  the  King.  And  King  Zabu  has  made  and  erected  this ; and  to  cause  (?), 
and  (?),  speaking  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kassites,  to  both  great  and  small, 
he  has  proclaimed  the  (?),  and  the  glory  of  God.” 

A Talisman. 

A curious  story  is  told  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
about  a statuette  given  to  the  Museum  of  Religions  by  the  Carnot  family. 
This  object  represents  a god  of  Korthern  India.  It  was  presented  to  M.  Bon, 
the  explorer,  when  he  was  on  a political  mission  to  Nepaul.  The  Rajah 
who  presented  it  said  it  was  a talisman,  representing  at  once  luck  and  ill-luck 
all  that  brightens  life,  and  the  fatality  that  involves  sudden  and  premature 
death.  It  was  at  once  lucky  and  unlucky  to  keep  it.  The  priest  wlio  gave 
it  to  the  Rajah  told  him  he  would,  wlien  in  possession  of  it,  mount  the 
throne,  which  seemed  out  of  his  reach,  and  be  assassinated.  M.  Bon  saw 
this  Prince  after  he  had  become  a ruler.  The  latter  had  heard  the  French 
were  incredulous,  and  laughed  at  beliefs  in  talismans.  He  therefore  thought 
M.  Bon  would  not  object  to  receive  the  statuette  as  a gift.  The  explorer 
was  a great  friend  of  Sadi  Carnot.  On  his  return  to  France  he  went  to  set 
him,  and  to  present  him  with  the  Indian  talisman.  Some  time  after  M. 
Carnot  was  quite  unexpectedly  put  forward  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  nearly  every  one,  elected.  His  wife, 
writing  of  his  election  to  M.  Bon,  said,  “It  was  tliat  talisman  that  did  it.” 
She  must  have  fancied,  wdien  Caserio  murdered  lier  husband,  that  there 
was  some  mysterious  connection  between  his  murder  and  the  statuette.  In 
her  will  she  conjured  her  children  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  appears  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  destroy  it,  or  to  pass  it  on  to  somebody  else.  As  a State 
museum  is  impersonal  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  maleficent  power  of  the  Rajah’s 
talisman  will  be  henceforth  in  abeyance.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the 
Empress  of  Austria  and  King  Humbert  met  with  the  same  fate  as  M.  Carnot 
without  possessing  the  image  of  any  Hindu  god. 

Roman  Remains  in  Morocco. 

A correspondent,  travelling  in  ^Morocco,  sends  us  the  following  note  on 
the  remains  of  a Roman  Settlement  : — 

“ The  place  is  situated  at  Muley-idris,  on  a commanding  position,  lialf-a- 
day’s  march  from  iMequinez,  on  the  north  of  the  road  to  Rabat,  and  was 
called  by  the  Moors  Kasba-Ferowne.  The  area,  covered  with  remains  of 
past  glory,  extends  to  several  acres.  Almost  all  the  buildings  are  completely 
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riiined.  Judging  by  the  way  the  walls  have  fallen,  one  would  suppose  that 
nothing  short  of  an  eartliquake  (moving  north  and  south)  could  have 
thrown  them  down.  Pillars,  eighteen  feet  long  and  seven  in  circumference 
lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  Their  bases  are  carved.  Two  archways  and 
a piece  of  adjoining  wall  remain  standing.  Some  of  their  stones  are  five 
feet  long,  by  a foot  and  adialf  across.  No  lime  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  the  building. 


'I’OMBSTONK  IN  3IOKOCCO. 

Many  inscribed  stones  lie  al)out ; one  of  them  (tlie  stone  in  the  accom- 
panying  illustration)  has  the  cut  of  a saw,  several  inches  deep,  on  one  edge, 
as  if  some  one  had  intended  to  cut  olF  the  surplus  stone  at  the  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  the  inscribed  surface.  The  Moors  said  tliat  some 
time  ago,  apparently  some  years  ago,  a Frenchman  was  engaged  in  making 
investigations  here.  The  stone  seems  to  be  sepulchral.” 
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Our  Ancient  Woods  and  Forests. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Watt’s  paper  on  Scottish  Forests 
and  Woodlands  in  Early  Historical  Times  (reprinted  from  the  Annals  of 
the  Andersonian  Naturalists’  Society^  Vol.  II.  Part  2 ; Glasgow,  1900). 
He  discusses  the  limits  of  the  “ Caledonian  Forest,”  a term  which  is  often 
most  thoughtlessly  and  ignorantly  used,  and  adopts  the  view  which  interprets 
the  name  to  mean  Drumalban,  the  chain  of  hills  which  forms  the  backbone 
of  Scotland.  He  combats  the  idea  that  Scotland  was  ever  covered  by  one 
great  forest,  but  he  shows,  by  a very  large  collection  of  quotations,  &c., 
from  printed  books,  that  remains  of  ancient  woods  exist,  scattered  all  over 
the  country  in  places  in  which  no  timber  grows,  nor  it  is  thought  can  grow 
nowadays.  IMr.  Watt  considers  also  the  evidences  derived  from  the  arts — 
dwellings,  canoes  and  ironworks — that  wood  was  once  plentiful  in  the 
country,  and  concludes  his  paper  with  a glance  at  place  names,  and  a list  of 
Gaelic  names  of  the  different  trees.  The  paper  greatly  enlarges  our  view  of 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  tliese  extinct  groves. 

Several  agencies  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  their  destruction.  Some  tree 
trunks  found  in  the  Flanders  Moss  are  said  to  bear  the  marks  of  the  axe,  and 
some  in  Badenoch  the  marks  of  fire,  but  Mr.  Watt’s  paper  leaves  us  with  the 
general  impression  that  after  considerable  periods  of  comparative  quite,  the 
country  was  swept  by  gales  which  laid  low  at  a swoop  whole  forests  of  vigorous 
trees.  From  their  size,  these  trees,  if  in  a climate  such  as  ours  is  now,  must 
have  weathered  winters  by  the  score. 

IMucli  information  may  still  be  collected  from  our  old  place-names. 
Without  speaking  of  Gaelic  names,  there  are  many  places  called  “Wood- 
head,”  “ Woodside,”  &c.,  &c.,  where  no  woods  are  otherwise  known  to  have 
existed.  The  doings  of  the  York  Buildings  Company  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  Gordon  Forests,  &c.,  are  worthy  of  attention.  But  it  would 
take  a big  book  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

May  we  not  look  to  Mr.  Watt  and  others  who  have  information  to  con- 
struct a map  of  Scottish  moors,  woods,  lochs,  morasses  and  cultivated 
ground,  so  far  as  they  may  be  gleaned  from  our  early  charters,  &c.  1 

The  Oldest  Mummy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Hitherto,  portions  of  a mummified  body,  reputedly  that  of  Mykerinos,  a 
king  of  the  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty,  circa  b.c.  3633,  and  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid  at  Gizeh,  have  held  undisputed  sway  as  the  most  ancient 
thing  in  its  kind  in  the  fine  Bloomsbury  Collection.  Xow  we  may  see  the 
body  of  a man  who,  according  to  competent  authorities,  lived  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Menes,  and  more  probably  2000  or  3000  years  ; that 
is,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a preserved  human  body  8000  or  10,000  years 
old.  It  was  found  buried  in  a shallow  oval  grave  hollowed  out  of  sand- 
stone on  the  west  bank  of  the  Xile,  Hpper  Egypt.  Before  burial  it  had 
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been  treated  with  bitumen,  and  arranged  in  the  posture  we  now  see.  Lying 
somewhat  on  tlie  left  side,  the  hands  are  before  the  face,  the  knees  drawn 
up  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  chin  level.  The  original  grave  has  been 
roughly  imitated  by  the  authorities  and  the  body  placed  therein.  It  is 
covered  with  slabs  of  un worked  stone,  and  the  period  in  which  the  man 
lived  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  flint  knives  lying  at  his  side,  lie 
belongs  to  the  later  neolithic  age,  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Besides  the 
flint  implements,  the  grave  contained  a number  of  vases  filled  with  dust 
of  funeral  offerings,  and  to  the  uninitiated  these  vases,  laid  beside  the  figure, 
one  at  least  with  attempt  at  decoration,  and  all  of  fairly  good  shape,  might 
be  taken  to  belong  to  a much  more  recent  period.  Experts  suppose  that  the 
man  was  of  a fair-skinned,  light-haired  race,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  aboriginal  stocks  of  Europe,  whose  settlements  are  usually  foinid  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  body  is  in  wonderfully  good  preservation 
— perfect  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  indeed,  save  for  one  or  two  injured  fingers. 
The  bitumen  has  turned  the  skin  into  a reddish  hue ; and  the  shrunken 
frame,  the  strange  position,  above  all  the  remembrance  that  we  now  see 
this  man  almost  exactly  as  he  was  buried  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  ago 
gives  a weirdness,  a pathos  to  the  object.  All  visitors  will  remark  that 
tufts  of  hair  remain  on  the  top  of  the  head ; of  dark  red  now,  this  hair 
originally  is  deemed  to  have  been  of  rich  auburn. 

The  Excavations  in  the  Forum. 

The  excavations  in  the  Forum  continue  to  result  in  “ finds  ” of  extra, 
ordinary  value  and  interest.  Among  the  objects  discovered  are  the  follow- 
ing 

(1.)  Two  equestrian  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  These  statues,  which 
belong  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  sculpture,  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  The  statues  were  broken  by  the  barbarians,  but  all  the 
pieces  have  been  found,  and  the  sculptures  can  be  completely  restored. 

(2.)  A large  Greek  statue  of  ^sculapius. 

(3.)  A magnificent  Greek  statue  of  Apollo. 

(4.)  A Greek  bust  of  Jupiter. 

(5.)  Two  arches  in  Parian  Marble,  with  Greek  has  reliefs. 

(6.)  The  Eons  Juturna,  which  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  Pome  under  the 
kings. 

(7.)  The  Rostra  of  the  Republic,  which  everyone  thought  had  disappeared. 

(8.)  A portion  of  an  aqueduct  dating  back  to  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

(9.)  A prehistoric  inscription,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  deciphered. 
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The  most  important  discovery  is  that  of  a great  Christian  Basilica  in  the 
Palatine.  Magnificent  frescoes,  marble  columns,  and  beantifnlly  decorated 
sarcophagi  have  been  found.  The  Basilica  belongs  to  the  third  century  a.d. 

A Daughter  of  Rameses  for  Ten  Guineas. 

There  was  a curious  collection  of  articles  for  sale  at  Stevens’  well-known 
auction  mart  in  Covent  Garden  one  November  day,  and  one  of  the  articles 
which  excited  most  curiosity,  although  not  a keen  competition,  was  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  the  daughter  of  Rameses  II.  A London  correspondent 
thinks  there  is  something  extremely  repulsive  in  handling  a dead  human 
body  as  a curiosity.  The  brevity  and  frailty  of  human  life  are  sufficiently 
accentuated  in  Hamlet’s  reminder  that — 

“ Imperial  Csesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.” 

But  even  such  an  end  may  be  contemplated  with  less  repugnance  than  the 
prospect  of  being  carted  about,  three  thousand  years  after  death,  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  as  a rare  relic.  A purchaser  got  the  mummy  for  ten 
guineas.  The  gruesomeness  of  the  whole  proceeding  reached  its  climax 
when  the  auctioneer,  hammer  poised  in  air,  declared  he  was  giving  the  lot 
away,  and  that  it  was  worth  more  to  any  artist  to  turn  into  colouring  matter. 

The  Remarkable  Discoveries  in  Crete. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  narrative  from  the  Daily  GrajTiic  : — 
Discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in  the  island  of  Crete  which  supply 
new  and  unhoped-for  data  for  the  reconstruction  of  early  H^gean  civilisation. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  materials  already  gathered  have  revolution 
ised  our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  Greece,  and  that  to  find  even  an  approach- 
to  the  results  obtained  one  must  go  back  to  Schliemann’s  great  discovery  of 
the  Royal  tombs  at  Mycenae.  The  prehistoric  site,  of  which  some  two  acres 
have  now  been  uncovered  at  Knossos,  proves  to  contain  a palace  beside 
which  those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  sink  into  insignificance.  By  an  un- 
hoped-for piece  of  good  fortune  the  site,  though  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  greatest  civic  centres  of  the  island  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  times,  had  remained  practically  untouched  for  over  three  thousand 
years. 

At  but  a very  slight  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  spade 
has  uncovered  great  courts  and  corridors,  propylaea,  a long  succession  of 
magazines,  containing  gigantic  store  jars  that  might  have  hidden  the  Forty 
Thieves,  and  a multiplicity  of  chambers,  pre-eminent  among  which  is  the 
actual  throne-room  and  council  chamber  of  Homeric  kings.  The  walls  were 
adorned  with  a series  of  frescoes  of  a striking  character.  The  monuments 
of  the  sculptor’s  art  are  equally  striking.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
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here  a marble  fountain  in  the  shape  of  a lioness’s  head,  with  enamelled  eyes, 
fragments  of  a frieze  with  beautifully  cut  rosettes,  superior  in  its  kind  to 
anything  known  from  Myceme ; an  alabaster  vase  naturalistically  copied 
from  a triton  shell ; a porphyry  lamp,  with  graceful  foliation,  supported  on 
an  Kgyptianising  lotus  column.  It  may  he  mentioned,  however,  as  showing 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  earlier  elements  of  the  building  that  in  the 
great  Eastern  Court  was  found  an  Egyptian  seated  figure  of  diorite,  broken 
above,  whicli  can  be  approximately  dated  about  2000  b.c.  Below  this  again 
extends  a vast  Stone  Age  settlement,  which  forms  a deposit  in  some  places 
24  feet  in  thickness.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  huge  building, 
with  its  maze  of  corridors  and  chambers  is  none  other  than  the  labyrinth  of 
classical  story. 

But  brilliant  as  are  the  illustrations  thus  recovered  of  the  high  early 
civilisation  of  the  City  of  Minos  and  of  the  substantial  truth  of  early 
tradition,  they  were  almost  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a discovery  which 
carries  back  the  existence  of  written  documents  in  Hellenic  lands  some 
seven  centuries  beyond  the  first  known  monuments  of  the  liistoric  Greek 
writing.  In  the  chambers  and  magazines  of  the  Palace  there  came  to  light 
a series  of  deposits  of  clay  tablets,  in  form  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Babylonian,  but  inscribed  with  characters  in  two  distinct  types  of  indigenous 
prehistoric  script ; one  hieroglyphic  or  quasi-pictorial,  the  other  linear.  The 
inscriptions,  over  a thousand  of  which  were  collected,  were  originally 
contained  in  coffers  of  clay,  wood,  and  gypsum,  which  had  been  in  turn 
secured  by  clay  seals  impressed  with  finely  engraved  signets  and  counter- 
marked  and  countersigned  in  the  same  script,  while  the  clay  was  still  wet 
by  controlling  officials.  The  clay  documents  themselves  are,  beyond  doubt, 
the  Palace  archives. 


The  Titles  of  The  Duke  of  Fife. 

The  Editor  of  DebretCs  Peerage  has  considered  it  necessary  to  publish 
the  following  note  in  the  issue  of  that  publication  for  1901  : — 

On  24th  April,  1900,  a notice  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  that  the 
Queen  had  been  pleased  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  grant  the  dignities  of  Earl 
and  Duke  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  unto  Alexander  William  George, 
Duke  of  Fife,  K.T.,  by  the  names,  styles  and  titles  of  Earl  of  Macduff  in  the 
County  of  Banff,  and  Duke  of  Fife.  (1.)  With  remainder  to  the  heirs-male 
of  his  body  by  his  marriage  with  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise 
Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar  of  Wales.  (2.)  With  remainder,  in  default  of 
such  issue,  to  their  elder  daughter,  Alexandra  Victoria  Alberta  Edwin  a 
Louise  Duff,  commonly  called  Lady  Alexandra  Victoria  Alberta  Edwina 
Louise  Duff,  by  the  name,  styles  and  titles  of  Countess  of  Macduff  in  the 
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County  of  Banff,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  ; and  after  her  decease  with  remainder 
to  her  heirs-male,  by  the  names,  styles  and  titles  of  Earl  of  Macduff  and 
Duke  of  Fife.  (3.)  With  the  like  remainders,  in  default  of  such  issue  of 
the  said  Lady  Alexandra  Victoria  Alberta  Edwina  Louise  Duff,  to  Maud 
Alexandra  Victoria  Georgina  Bertha  Duff,  commonly  called  Lady  Maud 
Alexandra  Victoria  Georgina  Bertha  Duff,  younger  daughter  of  the  said 
Alexander  William  George,  Duke  of  Fife,  and  of  Her  Ptoyal  Highness 
Princess  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar  of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
to  her  heirs-male.  And  (4),  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  eacli  of  the  after-born 
daughters  of  the  said  Alexander  William  George,  Duke  of  Fife,  by  his  present 
wife.  Her  said  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar  of 
Wales,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  the  heirs-male  of  the  body  and  respective  bodies 
of  such  daughters  severally  and  successively  one  after  another  as  they  shall  be 
in  seniority  of  age  and  priority  of  birth.  The  limitations  in  the  above  are 
specially  noteworthy,  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  crucial  words  ‘‘  of  the 
body  ” from  the  second  and  third  remainders  as  gazetted,  thus  altering  the 
descent  of  the  titles  from  that  no  doubt  originally  intended.  Should  the 
wording  in  the  patent  itself  prove  to  be  the  same  as  that  quoted,  then  at  the 
death  of  the  present  Duke  of  Fife,  if  he  leave  a son  by  his  marriage  with 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  of  Wales,  such  son  will  succeed 
to  all  the  titles  borne  by  his  father.  If,  however,  there  should  be  no  male 
issue  of  that  marriage,  then  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  will  become  Duchess  of 
Fife  and  Countess  of  Macduff  (creation  1900),  which  titles  would  be  inherited 
by  her  eldest  son  (if  she  have  male  issue),  after  which  these  dignities  would 
devolve  in  the  customary  way  when  the  remainder  is  to  heirs-male.  But 
should  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  die  without  male  issue,  then,  owing  to  the 
wording  of  remainder  being  “heirs-male,”  and  not  to  “heirs-male  of  the 
body,”  and  following  the  decision  in  the  well-known  Devon  case,  the  Earl- 
dom and  Dukedom  created  1900  would  not  pass  to  her  sister,  Lady  Maud 
Duff,  or  be  limited — as  was,  no  doubt,  the  original  intention — to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Duke  of  Fife’s  marriage  with  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Wales,  but  would  devolve  in  terms  of  the  limitation  upon 
the  heir-male  of  Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  some  more  or  less  distant  relative  of 
the  surname  of  Duff.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patent  itself  does  contain 
the  remainders  wmrdedto  “ heirs-male  of  the  body  ” instead  of  only  to  “heirs- 
male,”  as  notified  in  the  Gazette,  then  this  difficulty  would  be  removed  ; but 
even  that  being  so  there  is  yet  another  point  which  hitherto  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  notice — namely,  the  possibility  in  days  to  come — should 
the  present  Duke  have  male  issue  by  any  second  marriage — of  two  Dukes  of 
Fife  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  one  and  the  same  time;  as 
in  that  case  the  creation  of  1889  would  devolve  upon  his  male  issue  by  such 
second  marriage,  while  that  of  1900  would  pass  through  one  of  his  daughters 
specified  to  her  issue  male.  In  any  event  there  must  inevitably  be  two  in- 
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dividuals  holding  the  title  of  Fife  at  one  and  the  same  time,  if,  as  is  believed 
to  be  the  case,  there  are  still  descendants  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Earl  Fife  (creation  1759)  in  existence,  for  there  will  in  that  case  be,  at  the 
death  of  the  present  Duke  of  Fife  without  male  issue  both  a Duchess  of 
Fife  (creation  1900)  and  an  Earl  Fife  (creation  1759).  Such  confusion  of 
titles  as  mentioned  above,  owing  to  the  present  prevalent  practice  of  confer- 
ring upon  a single  individual  Peerages  of  different  creation  and  remainder, 
but  with  the  same  title,  might  easily  be  averted  by  according  different  desig- 
nations to  the  various  creations.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  enrolment  of 
this  patent  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  Record  Office,  and  the  Crown  Olfice 
refuses  to  let  the  copy  be  seen  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  say 
whether  the  wording  of  the  remainders  in  the  actual  patent  itself  agrees 
with  that  published  in  the  Gazette  or  not,  but  no  alteration  or  contradiction 
of  the  wording  there  given  has  yet  been  made,  whicli  is  extraordinary,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  corrections  are  constantly  noti- 
fied in  the  Gazette  with  regard  to  other  matters,  and  seeing  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  wording  in  the  remainders  was  first  pointed  out  in  the 
Genealogical  Magazine  so  long  ago  as  early  in  July. 

While  the  Editor  of  Dehrett  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  unusual 
terms  of  the  notice  in  the  Gazette.,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  phrase 
“heirs-male”  seems  to  be  interpreted  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  the 
notice  where  the  phrase  occurs  “ failing  such  issue.”  The  heirs-male,  by 
this  view,  are  only  such  as  are  issue  of  the  body  of  the  exalted  persons 
named  in  the  notice. 


Ecplp. 

Captain  John  Johnstone. — (Vol.  XII.  p.  179.)  It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  Captain  John  Johnstone  died  without  issue.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  if 
your  correspondent  is  still  desirous  of  having  particulars,  I shall  be  happy 
to  furnish  them. 

Jas.  Alex.  Macdonald. 


Wesleyan  Manse,  Summerfield,  Leith. 
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Notices  of  TSoolis. 

John  Barbour,  Poet  and  Translator.  By  George  Xeilson,  Author  of 
Trial  hy  Combat,  d-c.,  1900. 

“ The  Wallace  ” and  “ The  Bruce  ” Restudied.  By  J.  T.  T.  Brown.  Bonn, 
i900. 

IhiESE  works  are  thus  bracketed  together,  beeause  for  tlie  most  part  they 
relate  to  the  same  subject.  Both  are  written  with  much  entimsiasm,  and 
display  a wide  range  of  erudition,  and  though  the  writers  treat  their  themes 
from  very  different  points  of  view,  they  each  express  new  theories  as  to  the 
composition  and  authorship  of  Barbour’s  famous  work,  while  Mr.  Brown 
deals  also  with  the  later  author  known  as  ‘‘Blind  Harry.” 

Mr.  Neilson’s  work,  the  earlier  in  date,  is  a brochure  of  only  57  pages, 
being  a reprint  of  a lecture  given  before  the  Philological  Society  of  London, 
and  a limited  number  of  copies  only  are  for  sale.  He  maintains  that  John 
Barbour,  in  addition  to  his  be.st  known  work,  “The  Bruce,”  wrote  “The 
Legends  of  the  Saints,”  which  is  disputed,^  with  translations  of  Guido’s 
“ History  of  the  Trojan  War,”  which  seems  proved,  but  his  chief  thesis  is  that 
Barbour  was  the  author  of  the  Scottish  form  of  the  poem  known  as  “ The 
Buik  of  Alexander  the  Great.”  This  work  was  first  printed  in  Scotland 
in  1580,  and  reprinted  in  1831  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  is  a translation 
of  two  French  Romances,  one  of  the  12th  the  other  of  the  14th  century. 
Mr.  Xeilson  tells  us  that  not  only  was  Barbour  the  translator  into  Scots  of 
this  romance,  but  that  so  imbued  was  he  with  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
that  he  adapted  it  to  his  theme  of  “ The  Bruce,”  and  used  the  words  in  which 
he  had  described  the  feats  of  Alexander  and  his  knights  to  pourtray  also 
the  adventures  of  Bruce  and  his  followers.  Mr.  Neilson  describes  Barbour 
as  poet  and  translator,  but  alas  for  his  rank  as  a poet,  if  the  best  and  most 
stiii'ing  parts  of  “The  Bruce”  are  adapted  from  his  translation.  Thus  the 
speech  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  as  given  by  Barbour,  can  no  longer  accord- 
ing to  this  theory  be  accepted  as  the  utterance  of  a patriotic  Scot,  but  is  the 
composition  of  a French  writer  of  Romance. 

For  proof  of  his  statements  Mr.  Xeilson  relies  on  parallel  passages  in 
“The  Alexander”  containing  the  same  words,  on  the  similarity  of  metre 
between  the  two  poems,  and  other  points  which  are  too  technical  to  be 
stated  here.  It  must  be  admitted  that  IMr.  Xeilson  argues  his  case  vigor- 


1 “The  Legends  of  the  Saints”  were  recently  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society, 
but  were  not  ascribed  to  Barbour. 
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ously,  ])iit  Roiiiehow  liis  argiiinents  do  not  wliolly  convince  us.  Ife  is 
confronted  most  of  all  by  this  great  difficulty,  that  the  colophon  of  “The 
Jjuik  of  Alexander”  in  the  only  co])y  of  it  known  to  us  is  1438,  while 
Barbour  died  in  1396,  and  in  the  colophon  the  translator  implies  he  had 
rendered  directly  from  the  French.  ]\Ir.  Neilson  gets  over  the  difficulty 
in  a manner  wmrthy  of  Alexander  the  Great  himself.  He  simply  .affirms 
that  the  date  is  wrong,  and  converts  1438  into  1378  by  a process  of  reason- 
ing which  is  more  ingenious  than  .satisfactory.  He  Vv'ould  have  done  better 
to  have  accepted  the  date,  and  suggested  that  the  resemblances  between  “ The 
Alexander”  and  “The  Bruce”  being  such  (in  his  opinion)  that  only  one  man 
Barbour,  could  have  written  them,  the  MS.  of  1438  was  probably  a copy  of  his 
translation.  But  other  theories  and  questions  arise,  IJr.  Albert  Herrmann, 
of  Berlin,  who  has  devoted  much  labour  to  the  study  of  “The  Alexander” 
poem  suggests  that  the  translator  in  1438  had  “ The  Bruce  ” by  heart.  This 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Neilson’s  view,  but  the  parallel  passages  seem 
to  prove  the  one  theory  as  much  as  the  other.  Granted  that  Barbour  .saw 
the  French  Komances,  and  translated  from  them  what  served  his  purpose, 
a later  translator,  knowing  his  “ Bruce,”  translating  the  same  French  into  the 
same  language,  fettered  by  the  exigencies  of  the  same  metre,  might  quite 
naturally  use  the  same  or  similar  Scots  words  to  express  his  meaning. 

Further,  Mr.  Neilson  himself  suggests  that  some  passages  where  “The 
Alexander  ” and  “ The  Bruce  ” coincide  may  have  been  derived  from  a third 
source  which  was  common  to  Barbour  and  also  to  the  translator  of  “ The 
Alexander.”  Mr.  Neilson  limits  the  effect  of  this  third  source  of  inspiration, 
but  there  may  have  been  others  of  which  we  have  no  account,  but  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  an  earlier 
number  (No.  57)  of  the  present  work,  a notice  of  John  Ireland,  the  Preceptor 
of  King  James  IV.,  tells  us  of  one  MS.  written  by  him  which  has  been 
preserved,  while  five  others  have  apparently  been  wholly  lost.  If  this 
could  happen  to  MSS.  written  in  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century,  is  it  not 
significant  of  the  fate  of  earlier  IMSS.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  only 
by  something  like  a happy  accident,  the  preservation  of  one  only  copy  of 
the  print  of  1580,  that  we  know  anything  of  the  “ Buik  of  Alexander  the 
Great”  at  all,  the  MS.  of  1438  itself  being  lost,  we  need  not  doubt  that 
many  others  have  met  with  a more  unkindly  fate.  It  is  therefore  not  clear 
that  we  know  all  the  sources  from  which  the  translator  of  1438  drew  his 
inspiration,  and  we  may  continue  to  suspend  judgment  upon  the  question 
which  Mr.  Neilson  puts  before  us.  His  arguments  are  at  present  un- 
satisfying, but  his  work  is  a brilliant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
subject,  and  his  theories  may  some  day  be  proved  correct. 

Mr.  Brown’s  essay  is  much  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  Mr.  Neilson’s. 
He  has  already,  in  a former  work,  departed  from  the  lines  of  the  old  criticism, 
and  here  also  his  theme  is  startling.  Blind  Harry  and  John  Barbour 
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have  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  the  authors  or  sole  compilers  of 
their  poems  “The  Wallace”  and  “The  Bruce”  respectively,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Brown  they  only  did  a bit  of  the  work  themselves,  touched  the  button 
as  it  were  and  another  man  did  the  rest.  This  man  we  are  told  was  John 
Kamsay,  whose  name  undoubtedly  appears  in  the  colophons  of  the  MSS. 
of  “The  Wallace”  and  “The  Bruce”  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  dated 
1488  and  1489,  and  probably  also  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  Bruce, 
dated  1487.  Till  now  John  Ramsay  has  been  accounted  as  only  the  tran- 
scriber of  these  MSS.,  but  Mr.  Brown  says  he  was  more.  To  Blind  Harry, 
his  contemporary,  he  was  a “ collaborateur,”  and  to  the  minstrel’s  repertoire 
of  simple  legends  about  Wallace,  he  added  decorations  from  the  Morte 
Arthure  and  the  Gest  Historiale^  poems  of  the  14th  century  attributed  to 
“ Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale,”  or  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglintoun.  He  mingled 
also  adaptations  from  “ The  Bruce  ” with  spices  from  Chaucer,  flavouring 
with  Wyntown’s  “ Cronykil,”  Bower’s  “ Scotichronicon  ” and  some  other 
trifles,  serving  all  this  up  as  “The  Wallace”  by  Blind  Harry,  For  John 
Barbour  also  he  performed  a similar  office.  Into  the  original  poem  of 
“ The  Bruce,”  whatever  that  might  be,  Ramsay  is  said  to  have  woven  all  the 
passages  from  “The  Buik  of  Alexander,”  MS.  1438,  using  also  material 
from  Froissart  (date  about  1394),  from  an  English  MS.,  “The  Sowdone  of 
Babylone  ” (about  1400)  and  from  Bower’s  “ Scotichronicon,”  c.  1 448.  These 
sources  of  information  Mr.  Brown  assumes  Barbour  could  not  have  seen, 
and  he  declares  that  John  Ramsay  knew  and  used  them  all  to  form  “ The 
Bruce  ” as  we  now  have  it. 

Who  then  was  John  Ramsay'?  Here  let  us  beware  lest  Mr.  Brown 
should  quote  against  us  his  proverb  falsum  hi  uno  falsum  in  omnibus  ” 
(p.  51).  John  Ramsay  was,  according  to  himself,  a chaplain,  that  is  a priest 
serving  a chapel,  either  private  or  endowed.  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  he  was  in 
the  public  service  as  the  “transcriber  if  not  the  author”  of  a certain  portion 
of  the  Records  of  Parliament  written,  it  is  said,  in  1468.  He  was  also, 
Mr.  Brown  says,  “ probably  a Clerk  of  Exchequer.”  The  “ Records  of 
Parliament  ” are  there  as  Mr.  Brown  describes,  but  the  MS.  he  relies  on  is 
not  part  of  the  true  Records,  being  only  a copy  of  some  lost  Records, 
written  not  in  1468,  but  in  1498,  and  not  by  John  Ramsay  but  by  a Mr. 
Symon  Fauside,  a fact  Mr.  Brown  might  have  ascertained  for  himself,  as 
the  statement  of  the  scribe  occurs  both  in  the  MS.  and  the  print  he  refers 
to.  This  fact  disposes  of  iMr.  Brown’s  arguments  from  penmanship,  &c. 
Further,  Mr.  Brown  asserts,  though  here  it  is  a little  difficult  to  follow  him, 
tliat  John  Ramsay  was  Ross  Herald  between  1474  and  1490,  that  he  was 
therefore  called  John  the  Ross  by  his  contemporaries  and  as  a corollary  that 
he  was  the  Sir  John  the  Ross  of  whom  Dunbar  speaks  in  his  “Flyting” 
with  Kennedy  and  in  his  Lament  for  the  Makaris.  Mr.  Brown  makes 
laudable  efforts  to  prove  Ramsay’s  identity  with  the  Ross  Herald,  but  had 
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he  pushed  his  inquiries  a little  further  he  would  have  discovered  that  the 
Koss  Herald  was  married  and  on  his  death  in  1490  left  a widow.  This 
disproves  his  being  John  Ramsay,  who  was  a churchman,  and  renders  Mr. 
Brown’s  other  biographical  statements  fallacious.  The  writer’s  personal 
investigations  have  satisfied  him  that  Mr.  Brown’s  historical  research  has 
not  been  trustworthy  and  has  led  him  into  several  utterly  erroneous  con- 
clusions. The  above  instances  only  need  be  noted  here,  but  if  we  are 
to  press  Mr.  Brown’s  proverb  strictly  against  himself,  they  must  make  us 
distrust  his  theories. 

Putting  all  such  aside,  John  Ramsay  himself  helps  us  with  a clue  to  his 
wliereabouts.  He  states  in  his  colophon  to  ^‘Tlie  Bruce”  in  1489  that  it 
w'as  written  by  him  (hastily  written,  rajUim  scriptus)  at  the  command  of 
j\Ir.  Symon  Lochmalony,  vicar  of  Auchtermunzie,  now  IMoonzie,  a small 
parish  in  Fife.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  from  a writ,  the  original 
of  which  is  among  the  Laing  Charters  in  the  Edinburgli  University,^  that 
a John  Ramsay,  a presbyter  and  a notary,  was  residing  in  that  neighbourhood 
in  1495  a few  years  after  1489.  Inspection  of  his  liandwriting  seems  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  here  we  must  look  for  the  writer  of  “ The  Bruce  ” M8. 
If  this  be  so,  it  agrees  with  John  Ramsay’s  own  statement,  and  it  seems 
])robable  that  he  was  really  a simple  churchman,  acting  occasionally  as  a 
notary,  as  many  did,  and  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  he  was  a transcriber 
rather  than  a redactor,  the  very  expression  quoted  above  suggesting  mere 
transcription.  Further,  a redactor  or  editor  usually  amplifies  later  editions, 
but  the  variations  between  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  “The  Bruce,”  1487, 
if  it  be  Ramsay’s,  and  the  Edinburgh  MS.,  1489,  are  only  those  which  a 
transcriber  might  make,  and  certainly  do  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  tin; 
man  who,  we  are  told,  re-edited  “The  Bruce.”  Moreover,  tliere  must 
have  been  another  redactor  who  edited  Hart’s  edition.  Which  is  the  real 
Simon  Pure*? 

As  to  the  question  of  a fifteenth  century  redaction,  when  Mr.  Brown’s 
fancy  picture  of  John  Ramsay  is  withdrawn,  there  is  little  left  to  support 
the  rest  of  his  views  on  that  subject.  We  do  not  here  dwell  upon  this 
theory  about  “ The  AVallace  ” as  that  poem  seems  to  stand  on  a different 
footing  from  “The  Bruce.”  But  as  to  the  latter  work,  Mr.  Brown  by 
giving  certain  dates  assumes  that  Barbour  did  not  see  Froissart’s  narrative 
and  certain  other  MSS.  The  only  one  for  which  he  makes  out  a good  case 
is  “ The  Buik  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  1438,  which  he  assigns  to  David  Rate, 
the  confessor  of  James  I.  and  an  undoubted  poet.  On  this  though  plausible, 
it  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion,  but  as  to  Barbour’s  share  of  “ The 
Bruce  ” and  his  use  of  alleged  later  material,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
that  though  he  apparently  finished  his  poem  in  1376,  he  lived  twenty  years 

^ The  Laing  Charter.s,  No.  223,  Reference  No.  503,  Box  15. 
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after,  that  we  do  not  know  all  his  authorities  or  even  the  exact  sources 
of  his  information.  The  same  knights  who  told  their  tale  to  Froissart  may 
have  also  told  them  to  the  Archdeacon,  or  he  may  have  interviewed  them 
^rst,  and  altogether  there  were  probably  many  wells  of  history  known  to 
him,  now  lost  to  us.  Even  “The  Alexander”  may  have  existed  in  an  earlier 
MS.,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  Barbour  used  a Scots  trans- 
lation at  all.  These  and  similar  considerations  may  make  us  pause  ere  we 
jump  to  Mr.  Brown’s  conclusions.  That  some  additions  may  have  crept  in 
to  the  original  text  of  Barbour  is  quite  probable,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  “redaction”  was  so  extensive  as  Mr.  Brown  asserts,  while  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  Jolin  Ramsay  was  the  skilled 
operator  we  are  assured  lie  was. 


Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  collected  entirely 

from  Oral  sources.  By  John  Gregorson  Campbell,  Minister  of  Tiree. 

Glasgow  ; James  MacLehose  & Sons,  1900. 

A book  of  considerable  pretension,  the  collection  of  material  it  is  stated, 
having  been  commenced  before  the  publication  of  J.  F.  Campbell’s  great 
work  in  1860. 

Tlie  author  had  before  him  a correct  ideal  of  the  plan  for  writing  folk- 
lore, but  his  training  as  a clergyman  seems  to  have  dominated  his  procedure. 
The  method  of  the  book  is  based  on  the  dictum,  “ the  beliefs  of  one  district 
do  not  diifer  essentially  from  those  of  another.”  An  ex-cathedra  statement 
is  made  about  each  of  the  headings  under  which  the  various  subjects  are 
considered ; Fairies ; Glaistig,  &c. ; and  thereafter  come  the  texts  from 
which  the  sermon  has  been  preached.  All  is  in  the  author’s  language, 
though  very  copiously  interspersed  with  the  Gaelic  words  and  phrases 
considered  of  importance.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  student  has  before  him, 
not  necessarily  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  original  reciter,  but  what  was 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  collector.  With  the  latter’s  opportunities  and 
a fancy  for  tlie  work,  if  he  had  given  his  texts  as  rec.Hed,  the  book  would 
have  been  an  unexceptionable  authority  on  a most  interesting  subject.  As 
it  is,  it  is  the  best  book  published  as  a text  book,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
beino-  in  tlie  hands  of  all  interested. 

O 

The  importance  of  correct  Gaelic  in  a work  of  the  kind  is  great,  so  that 
the  student  shall  know  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  a provincialism  or  a 
misprint.  The  multiplicity  of  printer’s  errors  points  to  there  having  been 
no  revision  of  the  proof.  A few  examples  among  many: — “An  eaglais 
blrreige  ” (p.  305)  is  translated  the  “ make  believe  cave.”  It  is  a real  cave 
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and  a make  believe  clmrch.  The  last  line  of  a rhyme,  p.  273,  is  left 
untranslated,  and  at  page  269  we  are  informed  that  “ in  some  districts 
horses  meant  the  Macgnanean  ” [sic).  Of  a somewhat  different  complexion 
is  the  statement  that  in  sprinkling  cattle  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye,  “ The 
liquid  used  is  menstruum,’^  ^ What  that  exactly  was  may  be  a nice  question 
for  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander.  Should  he  happen  on  this  review,  we 
refer  him  to  page  36  for  a description  of  the  fluid. 

The  author’s  main  authorities  were  oral  traditioii  and  the  Bible.  He 
naturally  and  correctly  finds  sources  of  superstitions  in  the  latter.  But  it 
is  a mistake  to  dogmatise  out  of  the  pul|3it.  “ The  disfavour  with  which 
the  hare  was  regarded  no  doubt  arose  from  its  being  unclean  under  the 
Levitical  law.”  Had  the  Levitical  law  repute  in  Britain  in  45  b.c.  ? At 
that  date,  on  tlie  authority  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  hare  was  an  unlawful 
food. 

The  index  is  extremely  defective. 


Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town-Clerk  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by 
Egbert  Eenwick,  Depute  Town-Clerk.  Vol.  X.  Archibald  Hegate’s 
Protocols,  1587-1600;  John  Eos’  Protocols,  1588-89  ; George  Pluche- 
sone’s  Protocols,  1586-91.  Glasgow  : Carson  & Nicol,  1900.  4to, 
xiv.  + 164. 

Mr.  Eenwick  still  continues  his  interesting  contributions  to  the  local 
history  of  Glasgow,  though  we  regret  to  learn  they  are  soon  to  close.  The 
sources  of  his  information  are  somewhat  varied  in  this  volume,  as  Archibald 
Hegate,  the  Clerk,  whose  protocols  we  have  followed  since  1581,  fell  seriously 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Church  in  1588  as  a “ receaver  of  Jesuits  ” and 
was  excommunicated,  and  a John  Ros,  a native  of  Glasgow,  was  elected 
Clerk  even  though  he  was  not  yet  a notary.  But  though  deprived  of  his 
office  as  Clerk,  Hegate  appears  in  1599,  as  Keeper  of  the  local  Eegister  of 
the  King’s  Secretary.  This  register  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Register 
of  Sasines,  but  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
instituted  in  1599  and  discontinued  in  1609,  but  the  principle  of  registra- 
tion was  reaffirmed  and  a system  of  registers  appointed  in  1617  under  the 
direction  of  the  Clerk  of  Register,  as  they  continue  to  be  at  the  present 
day.  The  register  of  which  Hegate  had  charge  was  probably  that  for  the 
barony  of  Glasgow  and  Sheriffdom  of  Renfrew,  but  like  too  many  other 


1 The  word  in  Livy  means  a month’s  provisions. 
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public  records  it  appears  to  have  been  lost,  as  the  extant  Register  for  that 
district  only  begins  in  1641.  Mr.  John  Ros,  who  succeeded  Hegate,  failed 
to  keep  his  protocol  book  carefully  and  has  thus  deprived  Mr.  Renwick 
of  the  local  history  at  that  date  for  a period  of  nine  years.  Mr.  Renwick 
has  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  gap  by  extracts  from  the  protocol  book  of 
George  Huchesone,  better  known  as  the  founder  of  Hutchesone’s  Hospital, 
which,  however,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow.  Wliile  there  are  many  interesting  items  of  local  topography 
revealed  in  the  present  volume,  there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  as  to  call 
for  special  notice.  It  is  perhaps  invidious,  considering  the  excellency  of 
the  series,  to  mention  that  the  first  page  of  the  Index  of  Persons  appears 
confused.  The  name  “Adam,  John”  at  the  head  of  column  2 should  be 
“Anderson,  John,”  and  a little  further  down  in  same  column  the  name 
Andrew  should  not  have  a before  it,  but  is  a surname. 
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N the  Twenty-second  day  of  January  our  beloved  Queen 


died.  Her  equal  the  histories  of  the  nations  cannot 
point  us  to. 

It  is  still  difficult,  though  all  the  days  of  two  months 
have  since  elapsed,  even  to  attempt  to  stand  dispassionately 
apart,  and  measure  the  meaning  to  her  Empire  and  to  the 
world  of  her  life  and  reign. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
mainly  concerned  with  the  tendencies  of  races  in  specified 
environments.  The  question  which  is  now  present  with  the 
onlooker  is — How  much  of  the  last  half-century  of  moral  and 
social  change  and  improvement,  hence  of  political  consolida- 
tion, and  material  prosperity,  how  much  of  what  the  Empire 
is  to-day,  with  all  its  possibilities  and  aspirations,  is  not  due 
to  the  personal  example  and  influence  of  one  woman  ? 

In  1837  a oirl  of  eiffiiteen  ascended  a throne  to  fio:ht  the 
battle  of  Monarchy  against  Chartism  in  the  country,  and 
practical  Republicanism  in  the  Cabinet.  Every  European 
crown  was  about  to  be  threatened,  and  insurrection  was 
preparing  in  every  capital.  The  throne  she  had  succeeded 
to  was  not  particularly  popular  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
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nor  in  the  estimation  of  statesmen  was  it  constitutionally 
very  powerful.  Political  economists  had  been  asking  what 
the  financial  advantages  of  monarchy  were  to  the  nation,  and 
what  sum  the  reigning  house  might  name  as  the  amount  of 
its  vested  interests  in  the  Crown. 

Romantic  loyalty  circles  round  a young  Queen.  But 
what  have  we  lived  to  see  ? Beautiful  youth  gone,  and  the 
nation’s  affection  remaining ; age  advancing,  and  a passion- 
ate love,  devotion,  and  reverence  welling  up  toward  the 
Queen,  till  in  these  last  days  she  was  the  idol  of  her  people. 

What  was  this  love  that  lasted  more  than  sixty  years  ? 
What  was  it  that  was  lovely  in  the  old  Queen  to  new  eyes 
that  had  never  pictured  her  as  young  ? 

Let  us  admit  all  the  possible  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
religion,  noble  impulses,  and  high  design,  kingly  race,  and 
kingly  qualities  of  nerve  and  mind,  a queenly  sympathy  and 
intelligence  ! That  is  only  a part  of  an  answer ; it  leaves 
unnamed  the  force  by  which  her  ideals  were  impressed  upon 
her  people.  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  that  sees,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  how  her  people  responded  to  her. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  them  that — Colonial  and  Home, 
Indian  and  European — they  demonstrated  to  their  Queen 
in  her  lifetime  that  they  returned  to  her,  trust  for  trust,  and 
repaid  her  sympathy  and  devotion  with  their  devotion  and 
homage. 

At  the  passing  of  the  great  Queen,  the  British  dynasty  of 
Brunswick- Luneburg  came  to  an  end,  and  the  crown  now 
lies  with  the  Saxe-Coburg  line  of  the  House  of  Saxony  ; but 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  His  Gracious  Majesty  is  the  son  of 
the  incomparable  Prince  Albert,  and  of  the  beloved  Queen. 
He  adds  to  all  his  personal  and  hereditary  titles  to  our 
loyalty  and  affection  that  he  carries  on  the  rule  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  known  to  the  nations  as  Victoria  the  Great,  but 
among  her  own  people  as  Victoria  the  Good. 


Ed. 
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KING  EDWARD  THE  SEVENTH. 

IT1HE  King,  whom  God  long  preserve,  has  taken  the  style 
and  title  of  Edward  the  Seventh.  It  seems  to  have 
been  no  sudden  resolve,  for  his  eldest  son,  the  late  lamented 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  known  as  Prince  Eddie,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  is  Prince 
Edward. 

To  all  his  subjects  of  over  middle-age.  His  Majesty  will 
always  be  thought  of  as  Albert-Edward  ; but  it  appears  that 
there  were  difficulties  in  regard  to  this  name  as  the  Kino-’s 

c o 

title,  which  did  not  attach  to  it  as  the  Prince’s.  Prussia  has 
had  Frederick-AVilliams  ; Italy,  a Victor-Emmanuel  ; and 
France,  a Louis- Philippe  ; but  our  islands  have  never  had  a 
monarch  with  a double  name.  The  assumption  of  such  a 
name  was  considered  when  our  late  beloved  Queen  ascended 
the  throne,  but  it  was  never  adopted,  and,  before  the  Corona- 
tion, was  definitely  abandoned.  ‘‘  Albert  ” might  have  been 
taken  alone  as  the  Royal  name  ; but,  till  the  late  Prince 
Consort  arrived  on  our  shores,  the  name  Albert  was  not 
British.  The  Queen  also  desired  that  it  should  remain  conse- 
crated to  that  unique  Prince  of  imperishable  memory  alone. 

It  is  thus  that  the  King  was  left  with  the  name  Edward, 
or  a necessity  of  changing  his  name  entirely.  Monarchs 
have,  indeed,  been  known  to  drop  their  names  on  their 
accession  to  thrones,  and  adopt  “ Christian  ” names  which 
they  had  not  been  christened.  Our  Scottish  Robert  III.  was 
John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  till  his  accession.  But  his  chanoe  of 
name  was  dictated  by  superstition  of  the  bad  luck  of  king 
Johns,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  policy  of  avoiding  the 
name  of  the  hated  John  Balliol.  There  could  be  no  reasons 
of  State  against  the  adoption  by  a king  to-day  of  the  name 
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Edward,  even  if  it  were  not  part  of  his  baptismal  name. 
Edw^ard  has  been  the  name  of  several  illustrious  monarchs, 
who,  at  least,  ruled  part  of  these  islands,  and  who  had  a great 
fancy  for  Scotland,  which,  we  hope,  has  descended  with  their 
name. 

The  addition  of  the  ordinal  number  “ Seventh  ” seems  at 
first  sight  to  involve  a statement  of  fact.  But  when  w^e  look 
into  history,  w^e  find  great  difficulty  in  saying  what  precise 
meaning  such  a number  has.  There  w^as  one — some  say 
three  Edwards  of  England  before  Edw^ard  Longshanks,  and 
yet  he  was  never  called  Edward  IV.,  or  even  Edward  II. 
His  son,  Edw^ard  of  Caernarvon,  called  himself  Edw^ard  II. 
He  had  never  heard  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  did  not 
count  him  as  of  the  same  kind.  He  and  his  father  were  I. 
and  II.  of  a new  series.  The  old  was  ignored.  If  their 
reason  was  that  they  were  the  first  and  second  Edw^ards  of 
the  house  of  Plantagenet,  then  that  house  w^as  not  consistent 
in  its  counting,  for  its  first  Henry  was  Henry  IL  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  counted  no  succession  wdiich  did  not 
flow^  from  William  the  Norman. 

When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  he  was  entitled  the  First  of  that  country,  while  his 
enumeration  in  Scotland  remained  as  it  w^as.  The  next 
James  was  similarly  Seventh  in  Scotland  and  Second  in 
England.  These,  the  only  instances  of  concurrent  numbers 
of  the  kind  which  we  have  had,  are  still  productive  of  con- 
fusion, as  James  I.  in  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman,  and  in 
that  of  a Scotsman,  means  a different  person.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  the  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  being  still  entirely  separate.  James  VI.  did 
not  take  the  style  of  “ King  of  Great  Britain,”  but  that  of 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland.^ 


^ Or,  as  Mr.  Burke,  when  left  to  himself  (Peerage,  62nd  edition,  pp.  cxxxvii., 
cxxxviii.),  calls  him  repeatedly,  “ King  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  : ” the 
reason  evidently  being  that  that  order  is  alphabetical,  not  that  Mr.  Burke  is  an 
Irishman. 
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William  of  Orange,  known  as  William  III.  of  England, 
did  not,  however,  st}de  himself  with  any  number  in  his  letters 
to  the  Scots  Parliament,  nor  was  he  so  styled  in  the  records 
of  that  House.  The  precedent  of  the  Jameses  was  not 
followed  in  his  case,  else  he  had  been  there  styled 
William  II. 

George  III.  ascended  the  throne  with  the  same  title  as  his 
great-grandfather,  George  I. — namely,  “ King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.”  During  his  reign,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Union  with  Ireland  created  one  new  kingdom  out 
of  the  immediately  preceding  two.  It  was  also  called  by  a 
new  name — the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  king  continued  to  call  himself  George  IIP, 
though,  in  fact,  he  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  next  case  is  entirely  in  point  with  the  present. 
William  IV.  was  entitled  William  IV.  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; whereas  he  was  the  First 
William  of  the  name  who  had  reigned  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Second  who  had  ruled  over  Ireland,  the 
Third  who  had  ruled  in  Scotland,  and  the  Fourth  in  Eng- 
land only. 

Edward  VI.  of  England  died  more  than  150  years  before 
the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  and  nearly  250  before 
the  final  establishment  of  the  “United  Kingdom.”  By  that 
time  no  Edward  had  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland,  unless 
we  concede  Edward  Balliol  as  a king,  who  sat  on  it  for  a 
fortnight.  But  His  Gracious  Majesty,  the  First  Edward, 
who  ascends  the  throne  after  these  events,  bears  the  title  of 
Edward  VII.  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  If  the  number  is  to  attach  strictly  to  the  “ King- 
dom,” then,  like  George  III.  in  his  later  years,  and  like 
William  IV.,  His  Majesty  is  truly  Edward  I.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  attaches  principally  to  the  Royal 
person,  then,  for  example.  His  Majesty  is  Edward  VII.  or 
VIII.  in  England  generally,  and  Ireland ; at  the  most. 
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Edward  II.  in  Scotland,  and  Edward  X.  in  Wessex  certainly  ; 
in  addition,  he  is  the  Emperor  Edward  I.  in  his  Empire  of 
India. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  we  are  not  certain  if  it 
is  loyal  and  respectful  to  even  surmise  in  the  matter,  that 
the  ordinal  number  was  decided  on  after  the  name  was  fixed, 
and  also  that  it  was  decided  only  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. What  all  the  factors  which  weighed  in  that 
consideration  were  we  do  not  pretend  to  imagine  ; but  the 
result  is  that  several  pitfalls  have  been  avoided,  such  as  the 
adoption  of  a cumbrous  combination  of  names  or  numbers,  or 
the  adoption  of  any  name  which  the  most  sensitive  patriot 
might  have  construed  into  an  intention  to  prefer  a foreign 
lineage  to  that  in  ultimate  right  of  which  His  Majesty  reigns 
over  us. 

The  extreme  policy  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  the  case,  has  dictated  the  step  which  the  King 
has  taken,  has  been  proved  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
has  been  hailed  in  England.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
Scotland  should  feel  the  same  direct  flattery  in  the  selection. 
The  name  Edward  was  once  associated  in  our  minds  with 
only  its  first  holder,  ‘‘The  Hammer  of  the  Scots,”  and  his  two 
sons.  Yet  we  rather  nurse  their  memory,  now  that  the 
hammering  is  over,  for  no  three  monarchs  did  more  to  weld 
us  Scots  into  a nation  than  they.  Now,  there  reigns  over 
us  a King  Edward  to  whom  we  are  exuberantly  loyal. 
His  Majesty  is  their  lineal  descendant  ; but  we  are  proud 
to  think  that  he  descends  also,  and  even  more  directly  from 
King  Kobert  the  Bruce,  and  the  chivalrous  and  valiant  King 
James  who  fell  at  Flodden. 


Ed. 
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AN  AFFRAY  AT  NORHAM  CASTLE,  AND  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

XT  was  commonly  asserted  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  poiicy  of  aggrandisement  by  judicious 
alliances  among  princes  was  preferable  to  one  which  relied 
on  success  in  war  to  obtain  a similar  end,  and  Austria  was 
credited  with  having,  if  not  inaugurated,  at  least  perfected 
the  new  diplomacy.  Lines  were  written  to  mark  the 
appreciation  of  those  who  envied  the  novel  departure,  and 
though  mere  doggrel  have  remained  historical : — 

“ Bella  diim  gerant  alii 
Tu,  felix  Austria,  nube 
Nam  quae  Mars  aliis 
Dat  tibi  regiia  Venus.” 

The  policy  was  not  new  nor  peculiar  to  Austria.  It  had 
Ijeen  very  successfully  tried  in  England  two  hundred  years 
previously,  and  while  it  had  given  the  British  Crown  to 
Henry  of  Richmond,  it  gave  the  united  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 

It  was  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  exiled  to  Brittany  ]jy 
Riehard  III.,  who  advised  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond  to 
reconcile  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  hy  marrying 
Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  it  was  by 
following  this  advice  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  that  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster,  blushing  before 
the  White  Rose  of  York,  brought  the  conflict  of  the  Roses 
to  an  end  and  made  Henry  king  of  England,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  VII. 
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It  was  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  urged  on  Henry  VII. 
the  advisability  of  giving  his  daughter,  Margaret,  in  marriage 
to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  from  that  advice  being 
followed  the  Union  of  1603  ensued,  which  was  ultimately 
ratified  in  1707,  and  eventually  put  an  end  to  the  never 
ending  dispute  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English  on  the 
Borders. 

It  is  true  that  historians  variously  credit  Henry  VII., 
James  IV.,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Ayala,  with  the 
idea  some  four  years  previously,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
realising  the  benefits  he  had  himself  derived  by  uniting  the 
two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Henry  VII.  may  have 
conceived  a similar  policy  in  regard  to  his  daughter  when 
she  was  only  six  years  old  ; but  it  was  not  carried  out,  nor 
even  was  it  formally  broached  in  the  numerous  truces  which 
preceded  the  year  1499  to  which  we  will  presently  refer. 

Again  it  is  possible  that  the  idea  was  thrown  out  for 
James  IV.  himself  to  catch  the  bait  and  propose  for  Margaret 
Tudors  hand,  and  history  recounts  how,  if  that  were  the 
case,  James  indulged  the  idea  that  such  a marriage  would 
suit  his  ends,  but  it  only  took  shape  after  an  affair  at 
Norham  had  again  endangered  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

On  18th  July,  1499,  according  to  Ridpath,  who  can  safely 
be  followed  in  the  matter  of  historical  chronology,  a treaty 
was  signed  at  Stirling,  not  only  affirming  the  several  truces 
which  had  previously  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
bloodshed  and  retaliatory  feuds  and  rapine,  but  inserting 
a clause  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘rebels  or  traitors  against  any  one 
of  the  princes  should  not  be  received  into  the  dominions  of 
the  other  ” and  thus  giving  hope  of  a lasting  peace. 

James  ratified  the  treaty  on  20th  July,  but  it  was  not 
confirmed  by  Henry  till  seven  weeks  later,  according  to  one 
historian  (Abercroml)y)  and  might  not  have  been  so  at  ail 
but  for  the  intelligent  behaviour  of  Bishop  Fox. 

Circumstances  shaped  the  course  of  things  in  this  as  in 
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all  matters,  and  when  two  years  later  (1501)  peace  was 
actually  proclaimed,  it  was  a treaty  of  peace  and  marriage. 

The  circumstance  which  had  altered  the  nature  of  the 
truce  is  variously  told  though  it  differed  in  very  few 
particulars. 

According  to  Eidpath,  intercourse  between  the  two 
kingdoms  being  open  and  secure  by  the  ratification  of  20th 
July,  certain  young  men  from  the  Scottish  Border  had  gone 
to  visit  their  acquaintances  at  Norham.  But  having  shown 
much  curiosity  as  to  the  castle  and  its  strength  got  on  a 
quarrel  with  the  keepers  of  the  same,  and  from  angry  words 
got  to  blows.  In  the  scrimmage  some  of  the  Scots  were 
wounded  and  some  even  were  slain,  while  the  rest  had  to 
fiy  for  their  lives.  Complaints  were  instantly  made  of  this 
outrage  to  the  king,  who  was  at  Melrose,  and  being  much 
incensed  he  declared  that  there  was  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  England  and  would 
insist  on  condign  punishment.”  Kedress  being  either  will- 
fully or  apparently  delayed,  James  sent  one  of  his  heralds 
(Marchmont  Herald)  to  Henry  VII.  to  demand  satisfaction. 

Hutchinson’s  account  is  that  ‘‘  in  the  intercourse  which 
immediately  took  place  between  the  people  of  l^oth  nations 
on  the  Borders,  some  Scotch  youths  came  upon  a party  of 
pleasure  to  Norham,  that  the  garrison  thought  they  were  too 
speculative  and  paid  too  near  attention  to  the  works  of  the 
castle,  considering  the  recent  hostilities  between  the  states, 
then  the  sentinels,  in  a manner  offensive  to  the  Scots,  pre- 
vented their  curiosity  and  a fray  began  in  which  some  were 
slain.” 

Whether  the  young  men  had  come  “on  a party  of 
pleasure,”  or  “ had  gone  to  visit  their  acquaintance,”  the 
result  was  the  same,  and  it  behoves  us  to  see  what  was  done 
to  mollify  the  Scotch  King,  and  preserve  the  maintenance  of 
peace  which  was  thus  compromised. 

While  Marchmont  Herald  was  on  his  way  to  the  King  of 
England  to  demand  redress  or  declare  war,  the  Bishop  of 
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Durham  anticipating  his  sovereign  s desire  to  conciliate  the 
Scotch  King  who,  Sir  W.  Scott  declares  to  have  been  a 
‘‘monarch  of  a vigorous  and  energetic  character,”  wrote  to 
him  to  say  that  he  regretted  that  “ through  the  occasion  of 
my  men  who  guard  the  Castle  of  Norham,  which  appertains 
to  this  Bishopric,  trouble  should  arise  again  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  I beg  you  to  accept  ‘ mendis  for  the 
injuries  done  quilk  suld  be  reparit  at  your  pleasour.’  ” 

King  Henry  backed  this  moderate  language  by  a letter 
in  which  he  put  the  blame  on  the  rash  and  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Keepers  of  Norham,  and  promised  that  if,  on 
inquiry  any  of  his  subjects  were  guilty,  he  would  have  them 
duly  punished. 

King  James  IV.,  who,  according  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  had  “ a great  predilection 
for  ]3riests,”  was  so  pleased  with  “ the  wisdom,  faithfulness 
and  gravity  ” of  Bishop  Fox’s  letter,  that  he  expressed  a hope 
to  the  Bishop  in  his  reply,  that  he  would  come  to  Melrose, 
talk  the  incident  over,  and  discuss  with  him  “ uther  matters.” 

The  “uther  matters”  were  the  questions  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  The  Bishop  got  the 
necessary  authority,  and  repaired  to  Melrose  early  in  1500, 
spending  a night  at  Norham  Castle  on  his  way  thither. 

An  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  men 
specially  interested  in  the  coming  negotiations  is  useful  at 
this  juncture. 

As  everyone  knows,  Henry  VII.  only  married  Elizabeth 
because  her  brothers  having  been  treacherously  murdered 
in  the  Tower  of  London  by  order  of  Eichard  III.,  their 
uncle,  he  believed  her  to  be  the  heiress  of  the  throne,  which 
rested  with  the  elder  branch  of  the  issue  of  Edward  III., 
and  it  may  be  imagined  how  vexed  he  became  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  murdered 
princes  had  not  been  murdered  as  he  believed,  but  had 
escaped,  and  now  appeared  as  a Pretender  in  the  shape  of 
one  Perkin  Warbeck. 
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His  rage  knew  no  boimcls  when  he  found  that  his  wife’s 
aunt,  whom  the  chronicler  Hall  styles  that  olde  venemous 
serpent  the  duches  of  Burgoyn,”  recognised  the  impostor 
as  her  nephew,  and  that  James  IV.  went  so  far  as  to  give 
him  royal  honours,  and  to  marry  him  to  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  grand-daughter  of  James  L,  and  styled  the  White 
Rose  of  Scotland. 

It  was  necessary  at  all  cost  to  expose  the  adventurer, 
and  while  making  preparations  for  war  with  Scotland  to 
employ  a spy  who  would  keep  him,  the  English  King, 
acquainted  with  the  doings  of  Warbeck.  The  spy  was  found 
in  Ramsay,  Lord  of  Balmain,  and  through  his  instrumentality, 
Warbeck  was  caught  and  executed.  But  this  would  not  have 
occurred  without  war  had  not  James  IV.  himself  after  a while 
suspected  his  guest  to  be  an  impostor,  and  hence  had  connived 
at  his  leaving  Scotch  territory. 

This  had  all  occurred  before  1499,  and  hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  Henry  was  not  disposed  to  offend  James,  who 
had  indirectly  befriended  him  in  the  most  important  issue  of 
his  reign,  and  James  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  about  a 
man  he  had  himself  discovered  to  be  an  adventurer.  To 
him,  indeed,  the  crime  of  pretending  to  a throne  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  right  Divine  was  a crime  against 
the  Divinity  itself,  and  as  all  his  biographers  speak  of  his 
piety,  that  very  quality  intensified  his  horror  of  AVarbeck’s 
attempt. 

The  two  kings  being  therefore  mutually  well  disposed  to 
one  another,  it  was  not  likely  that  Bishop  Fox  who  is  said 
to  have  been  ‘‘  a man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  more  of 
an  artful  statesman,  than  a Christian  prelate,”  would  not 
note  this  disposition  of  the  two  sovereigns  and  turn  it  to  the 
benefit  of  either.  At  Norham  he  saw  Garth  and  Hamerton, 
the  two  captains  under  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  had  punished 
the  Scottish  youths  for  their  curiosity,  and  admonished  them, 
leaving  their  superior  officer  out  of  the  question  so  as  to 
minimise  the  incident. 
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Garth  and  Hamerton  had  a short  time  before,  in  August, 
1497,  so  pluckily  defended  Norham  against  the  Scotch  during 
a fifteen  days’  siege  commanded  by  James  in  person,  that 
Bishop  Fox  bestowed  on  them  a pension  for  gallantry  of  five 
marks,  in  1498. 

But  the  pension  was  refused  by  his  Chapter  in  1501, 
and  considering  the  manners  of  the  times,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Bishop  himself  subsequently  caused  his  Chapter  to 
negative  his  patents  so  as  to  show  James  IV.  that  he  would 
not  reward  men  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  justify  Henry’s  declaration  that  “ the  rash  and  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Keepers  of  Norham  should  on  investigation  be 
checked.” 

The  mild  reproach  addressed  in  January,  1502,  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  Chapter  for  ignoring  his  grants  to  Garth 
and  Hamerton  which  Kaine  has  published  confirms  this  view, 
so  as  to  show  both  Garth  anid  Hamerton  whom  he  did  not 
wish  to  displease  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  they  did  not  get 
what  he  himself  had  promised  them. 

At  Melrose  the  Bishop  was  received  with  due  honours, 
and  every  consideration  by  James  IV.,  who  at  that  time  was 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  of  age. 

In  a despatch  to  his  Government,  quoted  by  Dixon  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  Ayala,  some  years  previously,  had 
described  James  as  “ noble  of  stature,  neither  tall  nor  short, 
handsome  in  complexion,  and  shape  as  a man  can  be  ; an 
agreeable  address,  and  speaking  Latin  very  well,  French, 
German,  Flemish,  Italian  and  Spanish,”  adding  quaintly 
‘‘  and  the  King  speaks  beside,  the  language  of  the  savages 
who  live  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  islands.”  Ayala 
further  remarks  that  the  King  “never  cuts  his  hair  or  his 
beard,  has  a very  good  memory,  fears  God,  observes  the 
precepts  of  the  Church,  does  not  eat  meat  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  would  not  ride  on  Sundays  for  any  consideration, 
is  courageous  even  more  than  a king  should  be,  humane,  active 
and  a hard  worker.” 
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Bishop  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  less  a remarka])le 
person,  and  already  personally  acquainted  with  King  James. 
The  son  of  “a  person  of  inferior  circumstances,”  as  Hutchin- 
son puts  it,  he  was  born  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  and  would  hence  be  about  fifty  years  of  age  in  1500. 
Having  distinguished  himself  at  Magdalene  College  in  Oxford 
“ for  his  genius  and  close  application,”  he  received  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Cambridge,  and  going  to  France  was 
made  much  of  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  probably  intro- 
duced him  to  Henry  of  Eichmond,  to  whom  he  became  subse- 
quently “ a very  trusted  counsellor,  who  could  see  through  the 
present  to  the  future.” 

When,  therefore,  these  two  men  met  in  friendly  inter- 
course, the  activity  of  the  one  and  the  far-sightedness  of  the 
other  soon  brought  about  a settlement  of  differences  with  the 
addition  of  a marriage  to  give  that  settlement  a lasting 
character,  “ if  not  in  the  immediate  ” present,  at  least 
in  the  future.  Wharton,  the  chronicler,  was  so  pleased 
with  the  transactions  that  he  declared  Bishop  Fox  had 
at  Melrose  “laid  the  foundations  of  eternal  happiness  for 
our  race.”  ^ternce  felicitatis  fondamenta  gentis  nostrcB 
posuit. 

One  small  detail,  but  an  important  one,  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  Pope  before  all  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  Not 
only  were  there  ties  of  consanguinity,  but  the  Princess  was 
only  ten  years  of  age  and  dispensations  in  both  counts  were 
indispensable. 

They  were  obtained  in  due  course  from  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
then  in  his  seventy-first  year,  known  in  history  as  the 
reputed  father  of  the  notorious  Caesar  and  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  on  receipt  of  the  news  Plenipotentiaries  were  appointed 
to  “ negotiate  and  conclude  the  projected  treaties  of  marriage 
and  peace.” 

There  were  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  Eobert  Blakater, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow ; Patrick,  Earl  of  Both  well,  and 
Andrew  Forman.  On  that  of  England,  Henry  Dean,  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury;  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

It  is  said  that  a dispute  which  Bishop  Fox  had  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  as  to  their  right  to  the  town  of 
Hartlepool  caused  Bishop  Fox  to  be  translated  from  Durham 
to  Winchester,  but  the  more  j)robable  reason  is  that  being  the 
principal  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  great  event  which 
Henry  YIL  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  King  himself  wanted 
the  Bishop  to  be  nearer  to  his  person,  and  hence  with  the  See 
of  Winchester  gave  him  the  Privy  Seal,  for  it  is  recorded  how 
when  the  proposed  marriage  was  formally  brought  for  dis- 
cussion before  the  Privy  Council,  many  objected  to  the  con- 
sequence possibly  resulting  in  the  succession  to  the  English 
throne  remaining  some  day  with  the  issue  of  such  a marriage, 
when  Henry  VII.  declared  that  “ even  if  it  were  so  more 
honours  would  accrue  to  the  English  throne,”  and  was  backed 
by  Fox. 

Blakater,  or  Blackatter,  or  better  still,  Blackadder,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Blackadder  of  Blackadder,  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  Tulliallan  in  Perthshire,  an  ecclesiastic  much  in 
favour  with  Pope  Alexander,  who  made  him  first  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  According  to  all  accounts  he  was  an  essentially 
pious  man,  and  hence  much  sought  after  by  James  IV.  and 
died  while  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Andrew  Forman  was  a clergyman  of  recognised  merit 
and  ability,  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Hutton,  also  in  Berwick- 
shire, who  later  became  Bishop  of  Moray  and  of  St.  Andrews 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of 
James  V. 

The  two  English  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  as 
“ pious  ” as  their  Scotch  colleagues,  were  decidedly  intent  on 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  Henry  VI 1.  which  at  that  moment 
were  those  of  James  IV. 

But  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Both  well  and  Lord  of  Hales,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  for  or  against  the  marriage, 
for  not  only  had  he  risen  through  rebellion  to  be  the  most 
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prominent  Scotch  nobleman  of  his  time  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Scotland,  but  his  ambition  was  known  to  soar 
even  higher.  Perhaps  on  that  account  the  shrewd  king 
chose  him  to  act  as  proxy  on  the  coming  bethrothal. 

Surrey  had  openly  declared  against  the  marriage  in 
Council,  but  his  King  having  spoken  the  ‘‘  great  Howard  ” 
submitted.  He,  it  was,  who  being  knighted  at  Barnet, 
made  a Knight  of  the  Garter  by  Richard  IIL,  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  Henry  YIL  after  Bosworth,  and  offered  the 
means  of  escape,  proudly  refused  to  be  delivered  ‘M>y  any 
power  but  by  that  which  had  committed  him.” 

In  a note  to  a history  in  verse  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
published  in  1774  by  Robert  Lamb,  Vicar  of  Norhani,.and 
inscribed  to  John  Askew  of  Pallinsburn,  it  is  said  that 
Henry  VII.  asked  Surrey  why  he  had  borne  arms  on  behalf 
of  the  tyrant  Richard  when  he  received  the  answer,  ‘‘  He 
was  my  crowned  King  and  if  the  parliamentary  authority 
of  England  set  the  crown  upon  a stock  I will  fight  for  that 
stock,  and  as  I fought  then  for  him  I will  fight  for  you  when 
you  are  established  by  the  same  authority.” 

Se  non  e vero  it  is  at  least  typical  of  the  man  who 
though  imprisoned  for  more  than  three  years  in  the  Tower 
and  attainted,  bore  no  grudge  to  the  constituted  authority 
and  rose  to  be  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  day  and  the 
victor  of  Flodden  Field. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  preliminaries  were  soon 
got  through. 

According  to  Rhymer,  quoted  by  Ridpath,  they  were  as 
follows  : — 

The  marriage  to  be  celebrated  before  the  2nd  of  February, 
1502  ; the  King  of  Scotland  not  to  require  his  bride  to  be 
delivered  to  him  before  the  1st  of  September,  1503,  but  the 
Princess  to  be  conducted  into  Scotland  and  handed  over  to 
her  husband  or  his  representative  at  the  Kirk  of  Lamberton, 
on  the  East  Marches.  The  Queen’s  jointure  was  to  be 
£2000,  equivalent  to  £6000  Scots.  Her  dowry  to  be  30,000 
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nobles  or  £10,000  payable  in  three  instalments,  the  first  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemnising  the  marriage  ; 
the  second  a twelvemonth  later  at  Coldingham,  and  the  third 
a year  later  at  the  same  place.  But  in  the  last  two  cases 
the  King  of  Scotland  was  ‘‘  to  secure  at  his  own  risk  the 
conveyance  of  the  money  in  its  passage  from  Berwick  to 
Coldingham.” 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  London  in  January,  1502,  and 
ratified  by  Henry  on  31st  October.  James  IV.  signed  the 
treaties  on  10th  December,  and  ratified  it  on  17th  December. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1503,  Henry  VII.  set  out  with  his 
daughter  on  her  journey  to  Scotland  and  accompanied  her 
as  far  as  Colliweston  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  his 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Kichmond,  after  which  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  took  charge  of  her,  and  on  3rd  August,  she  was 
married  in  Edinburgh. 

As  Ridpath  admirably  puts  it,  “ This  marriage  deserves 
ever  to  be  remembered  as  proving  the  foundation  of  a 
real  and  lasting  union  between  the  kingdoms,  although  by 
consequences  so  slow  and  remote,  as  point  out  a direction 
superior  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  policy.” 

Whether  conceived  in  London,  in  Edinburgh,  in  Durham, 
in  Norham,  or  in  Melrose,  it  became  only  practicable  when 
a direct  skirmish  before  the  Castle  of  Norham  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Bishop  who  had  the  charge  of  that  old 
Border  fortress  to  go  himself  to  Melrose  and  discuss  the 
union  of  hearts  as  well  as  that  of  bordering  kingdoms. 

The  pageants  on  the  occasion  of  this  wedding  and  the 
triumphant  progress  from  London  to  Edinburgh  of  the  young 
twelve  year  old  princess  have  been  recorded  by  Darter  King 
at  Arms  of  the  period,  and  published  in  Leland’s  Collectanea. 

They  throw  such  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  and 
society  of  the  time  that  they  deserve  more  attention  than 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  them  as  yet,  and  may  form  the 
subject  of  subsequent  chapters. 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham. 
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FISHER  TARTAN. 


HAT  clan  tartans  are  verily  an  invention  of  the  weaving 


industry,  and  liave  no  claim  to  a pedigree  of  more  than 
two  centuries  is  about  as  certain  as  that  checkered  cloth 
is  as  old  as  onr  era  in  Europe,  if  not  in  Scotland  also. 

Alartin  in  the  very  beginning  of  last  century  says, 
however,  when  describing  the  Western  Islands : ‘‘  Every 
Isle  differs  from  each  other  in  their  fancy  of  making  plads, 
as  to  the  Stripes  in  Breadth,  and  Colours.  This  Humour  is 
as  different  thro’  the  main  Land  of  the  Highlands,  in-so- 
far  that  they  who  have  seen  those  Places,  are  able,  at  the 
first  view  of  a Alan’s  Plod,  to  guess  the  Place  of  his 
Residence.” 

When  we  remember  that  Martin  was  a Highlander 
himself,  nothing  but  the  most  special  of  pleading  can  bend 
this  statement  to  support  the  theory  of  clan  tartans,  mean- 
ing tartans  peculiar  to  the  bearers  of  certain  names  as 
distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts. 

Martin  has  not,  however,  drawn  up  his  description  of 
the  Isles  entirely  free  from  aml)iguities,  and  this  is  certainly 
true  of  his  description  of  the  Flad. 

“The  Flad  worn  only  by  men,  is  made  of  fine  wool,  the 
thred  as  fine  as  can  be  made  of  that  kind  ; it  consists  ol 
divers  colours,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  ingenuity  requir’d 
in  sorting  the  colours,  so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  nicest 
fancy.” 

He  then  describes  the  method  of  giving  instruction  to 
VOL.  XV. NO.  LX.  R 
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the  weaver,  details  its  usual  length,  and  the  way  it  is  worn, 
and  then  come  the  lines  first  quoted. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  note  that  he  does  not  mean 
that  men  only  wear  plaids,  for  he  tells  us  in  a subsequent 
paragraph  that  the  female  dress  is  a “ white  Plad,''  having 
‘‘a  few  small  stripes  of  black,  blue,  and  red.”  What  he 
does  say  is  that  the  plad  worn  by  men  is  all  coloured, 
and  not  white  with  stripes  of  colour  through  it  like  the 
women’s. 

We  see  further  in  these  statements  that,  while  the 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  arranging  their  colours  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  nicest  fancy,  the  result  still  was  that  you 
could  recognise  a man’s  district,  not  his  name,  from  his 
plaid. 

I know  but  one  authoritative  statement  as  old  as  Martin 
for  district  colours,  and  it  is  Irish  not  Scottish.  In  the 
Dinclshenchas  the  writer,  whether  a collector  of  the 
twelfth  century,  or  the  transcriber  of  the  fifteenth  in  giving 
his  derivation  of  the  name  Luimnech,  makes  it  arise  from  an 
exhibition  of  the  ‘‘  swineherd’s  art  ” of  two  champions  who 
while  performing  in  a ford — favoured  battle-ground  in  old 
Gaelic  story — were  closely  watched  by  the  men  of  Munster 
and  Connaught,  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

To  judge  between  the  champions,  “every  one  pressed 
into  the  stream,  all  the  men  of  the  two  parties  wearing 
dun,  grey-green  cloaks  {odhurluimni  liathglassa).  A determi- 
nation of  the  modern  colour  equivalent  seems  impossible,  but 
at  any  rate  the  scribe  saw  nothing  against  use  and  wont  in 
clothing  all  the  people  of  Munster  and  Connaught  one  and 
the  same  {Rev,  Celtique,  xv.  453). 

It  will  not  do  to  make  too  much  of  an  extract  from  the 
Dinclshenchas.  The  incident  described  seems  to  contain  a 
fling  at  Christianity,  the  “ swineherding  trick,”  and  the 
meeting  at  a ford  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the  Christian 
propaganda,  and  the  ceremony  of  baptism  in  this  case, 
and  the  colour  of  the  cloaks,  a sliohtino'  allusion  to  the 
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fuscous  clothing  of  the  clergy.  It  may  he  remarked  that 
Cuchulainn  fighting  at  a ford  is  quite  a different  matter. 

The  Gaelic  word  translated  by  AVhitley  Stokes green,” 
liathglassa,  suggests  slate  colour.  Green  uniforms  are 
common  in  story  within  these  isles.  Robin  Hood’s  men 
wore  Lincoln  green  ; above  we  have  Irishmen  in  quantity 
so  covered,  and  this  is  the  case  in  one  of  the  first  notices 
of  a Scotch  uniform — viz.,  when  the  Earl  of  Caithness  took 
three  hundred  men  with  which  to  support  James  IV.  in 
1513.  These  were  said  to  have  been  clothed  in  green 
{Celtic  Magazine,  Yob  XII.  p.  204).  For  what  this  is  worth 
it  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  a district  pattern  ; to 
call  it  a clan  tartan  would  be  an  assumption  for  which 
there  is  not  any  sufficient  ground. 

While  there  is  no  place  in  Scotland  that  anyone  can 
lay  their  finger  on  where  a clan  tartan  is  a living  fact, 
it  is  interestino-  to  know  that  such  a tliino'  as  a district 
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tartan  is  still  a recognised  institution  in  the  North  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kinnaird’s  Head, 
three  miles  south-east  as  the  crow  flies,  are  the  united  com- 
munities of  Inverallochy  and  Cairnbulg,  and  in  the  same 
direction  a mile  and  a-half  further  along  the  coast,  is  St. 
Combs,  alluded  to  by  a Cairnbulg  woman  as  the  New  Town. 
Both  are  fishing  villages.  Neither  have  convenient  harbours, 
and  consequently,  to  use  the  Scotch  expression,  cadging 
with  a creel  has  to  l)e  done  by  the  fisher-women.  The  creel 
or  wicker  basket  is  carried  by  a strap  round  the  head  or  top 
of  the  chest,  and  the  lower  end  of  it  rests  upon  the  sacrum, 
to  describe  the  locality  anatomically.  As  an  upper  garment, 
over  the  shoulders  a plaid  is  worn  of  the  dimensions,  generally 
speaking,  of  two  and  a-quarter  yards  by  two  and  a-half.  The 
plaid  is  folded  in  the  middle  in  its  shorter  diameter  and  put 
over  the  shoulders,  the  fold  uppermost.  When  the  creel  is  put 
on  the  free  edges  are  bunched  together  by  the  two  hands  and 
placed  so  that  they  are  held  by  the  weight  of  the  creel  between 
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it  and  the,  sacruri  forming  a pad  for  the  full  creel.  No  pin  or 
tie  is  used.  In  St.  Combs  every  married  woman  of  the  fisher- 
class  wears  such  a plaid,  checkered  dark  and  light  blue  in 
squares  of  about  half-an-inch.  In  Cairnbulg,  and  we  include  in 
this  name  Inverallochy,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  water  course,  every  woman  possesses  one  of  red  and 
dark  blue  or  black  ; to  the  observer  the  effect  is  the  same  in 
both  cases ; also  in  half- inch  checks.  Some  industrious 
inquirer  may  be  able  to  discover  a married  woman  not 
possessed  of  a plaid  of  the  village  tartan,  but  if  so,  this  will 
be  very  exceptional  and  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  all  those 
interrogated  in  either  town. 

The  men’s  clothing  is,  of  course,  for  fishing  purposes,  blue, 
and  though  we  mention  that  the  Cairnbulg  plaid  may  have 
black  squares,  the  idea  is  apparently  that  they  should  be  dark 
blue.  On  inquiry  being  made  whether  they  had  not  blue  and 
white  the  answer  was  at  once  given  in  the  negative,  and  the 
reason  stated  plainly  that  white  ‘‘filed”  (dirtied)  too  easily. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  all  wholly 
coloured  garments.  As  to  the  age  of  the  practice  no  indi- 
cation of  the  date  of  introduction  was  given.  One  old  man 
who  tottered  up  to  us  leaning  on  his  staff,  solemidy  main- 
tained that  it  had  been  the  custom  “ ever  since  they  were 
fishers,  for  hundreds  of  years.”  Another  woman  in  middle 
life  said  that  her  mother,  who  died  fifteen  years  ago,  aged 
ninety,  had  always  worn  the  same  plaid. 

The  possession  of  the  plaid  is  virtually  characteristic  of 
the  married  woman.  When  a girl  marries  she  provides  her- 
self with  a plaid  and  a new  creel.  Unmarried  girls  are  under- 
stood to  carry  their  mother’s  creel  and  plaid.  It  will  thus  be 
understood,  and  this  is  the  fact,  that  one  may  see  a married 
woman  of  St.  Combs  wearing  the  red  and  blue  of  Cairnbulg, 
but  that  proves  her  to  have  been  a Cairnbulg  girl,  and  she 
will  continue  to  wear  her  own  tartan.  In  St.  Combs,  a 
woman  produced  for  inspection  her  sister-in-law’s  Cairnbulg 
plaid  of  red  and  blue  check.  It  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to 
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ask  if  the  name  of  the  wearers  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
pattern  chosen.  Mr.  William  Bruce,  a fine  sample  of  his  class, 
with  whom  we  had  considerable  conversation,  informed  ns 
that  in  St.  Combs  they  were  “ Bruces,  Buchans,  Strachans, 
and  Cowes,”  but  that  that  made  no  difference  in  the  matter  of 
plaids. 

To  show  how  misapprehension  may  arise,  after  having 
visited  St.  Combs  and  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  information  above  given,  so  far  as  that  town  is  con- 
cerned, the  first  person  interrogated  in  Cairnbulg  was  asked 
was  it  the  case  that  the  women  of  the  town  affected  a par- 
ticular pattern  of  “shawl”?  “No,  no,”  was  the  answer, 
“ they  wear  any  kind  of  shawl,  fancy  patterns,  Macdonald — 
anything.  Many  get  them  from  Shetland.” 

This  was  rather  a staggerer,  so  we  said  we  had  just  been 
informed  in  St.  Combs  that  they  wore  red  and  blue.  “ Oh 
that  is  the  plaid  ; ” drawing  a distinction  between  the  small 
shoulder  shawl  and  the  larger  blanket  worn  under  the 
creel. 

If  the  results  of  inquiries  had  ceased  at  the  two  com- 
munities mentioned,  the  existence  of  a purely  district  pattern 
and  colours  would  have  been  very  striking,  but  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  other  neighbouring  towns  had  or  had 
not  a like  custom,  a visit  was  paid  to  Sandhaven,  Pittulie  and 
Rosehearty.  Our  fortune  here  was  to  make  acquaintance  with 
younger  women  at  first,  and  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  such  a custom,  but  at  Rosehearty,  almost  despairing  of  find- 
ing any  trace  of  a district  pattern  of  plaid,  as  a last  attempt 
we  entered  into  conversation  with  an  old  woman,  feeling 
certain  that  if  in  her  day  there  had  been  no  traces  of  the 
custom,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  it  would  have  to  be  considered 
prehistoric.  Her  information,  however,  was  interesting  and 
clear  enough.  She  remembered  quite  well  the  use  of  the 
plaid  under  the  creel,  but,  nowadays,  that  the  fish  were 
weighed  and  sold  on  the  quay,  the  creel  had  become  useless  ; 
had  fallen  out  of  fashion,  and  so  had  the  plaids.  The  plaids 
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worn  were  of  the  patterns  we  described  and  she  remembered 
the  use  of  both. 

Being  informed  that  the  plaids  were  woven  by  the 
Messrs.  Kennie  at  Milladen,  Mintlaw,  as  well  as  at  Strichen 
(where  the  size  of  the  check  is  said  to  be  a little  smaller), 
we  called  and  saw  one  of  the  firm,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  idea  of  the  age  of  the  custom.  All  that  he  could 
say  was  that  he  was  the  third  generation  of  manufacturers 
(the  business  was  established  in  1798)  his  grandfather 
certainly  having  woven  them.  He  also  informed  us  that 
both  patterns  were  worn  at  Peterhead,  but  suggested  as 
a reason  for  this  that  the  women  who  wore  them  there, 
were  girls  of  St.  Combs,  or  Cairnbulg.  That  the  red  and 
black  Cairnbulg  plaid  is  worn  there  I can  substantiate. 
Passing  through  Peterhead  in  a thick  mist,  one  of  the  few 
things  visible  was  a creel-bearing  fishwife  with  her  red  and 
black  plaid  on  under  it. 

The  district  in  which  these  two  patterns  were  worn, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  their  use  in  the  present  day 
is  common  among  the  fisher  population,  extends  along  a 
coast-line  of  considerable  extent — viz.,  from  Rosehearty  to 
Peterhead,  a distance  of  about  nineteen  miles  from  point  to 
point.  The  fashion  is  a decaying  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  surviving  in  so  marked  a manner  at 
Cairnbulg  and  St.  Combs  is  greatly  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  cadging  their  fish.  The  women  of  these  villages  make  a 
point  of  wearing  their  plaid  whenever  they  go  in  to  Fraser- 
burgh, rain  or  shine,  cold  or  warm  ; but  in  warm  weather 
when  returning  with  an  empty  creel,  the  plaid  is  generally 
taken  off,  and  carried  inside  the  basket. 

Inquiries  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  at 
Cove  about  three  and  a-half  miles  from  it,  prove  that 
the  plaid  was  also  in  use  there  as  part  of  the  creel  equip- 
ment, some  of  the  older  women  are  supposed  still  to  possess 
them,  but  no  information  was  forthcoming  of  their  having 
been  of  a particular  pattern.  Tradition,  however,  pointed  to 
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the  red  cloak  as  having  been  a sort  of  uniform  in  the  old 
days  there.  This  district  fashion  of  particular  dress  is  even 
now  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  when  the  fisher  women  are 
“dressed”  and  particularly  at  Torry,  close  to  Aberdeen,  all 
wear  a shawl  of  a dark  green  check. 

For  the  patterns  shown  we  have  to  thank  the  Messrs. 
Rennie. 

A strong  point  has  been  made  by  referring  to  the  entries 
in  the  Court  Books  of  the  regality  of  Grant,  where  in 
1704  we  find  extensive  orders  issued  to  the  tenants  and 
indwellers  on  the  lands  of  Grant,  to  procure  in  one  case 
within  eighteen  days,  and  in  the  other  case  within  twelve 
days,  coats,  trews,  and  hose,  of  red  and  green  check.  In  the 
first  })lace  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  connection  with  this 
order,  that  the  only  patronimic  mentioned  is  that  of 
Macdonald,  which,  however,  might  allude,  though  most 
improl)ably  to  descendants  of  a Donald  Grant.  Now,  say 
the  clan  tartanists,  if  all  the  Grants  did  not  wear  habitually 
a uniform  tartan,  fulfilling  the  order  was  a simple  impossi- 
bility. This  seems  true  enough.  The  whole  question  is 
between  a district  habit  and  a clan  custom.  If  the  Cairnbulg 
fishers  were  ordered  to  appear  in  coats,  trews,  and  hose,  of 
a red  and  blue  set  dyced,  the  thino^  might  be  done  within 
the  time  stated,  by  cutting  up  their  wives’  plaids  (see  Grant 
Tartan.  Stewart's  Old  and  Rare  Scottisli  Tartan.  Intro- 
duction, p.  27).  If  it  had  been  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Combs, 
they  would  have  been  Bruces,  Buchans,  Strachans,  and 
Cowes  in  “dark  and  light  blue  set  dyce  broad  springed,”  to 
describe  in  the  words  of  the  Grant  ordinance.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  if  Grant’s  men  had  all  worn  clothes  of  red  and 
green  shepherds  check,  which  will  best  describe  the  pattern, 
it  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Bailie  to 
describe  the  pattern  to  be  worn.  All  to  appear  in  their 
best  clothes  would  have  included  the  pattern  as  well  as  the 
respectability. 

These  fisher  plaids  are  of  a pattern  which  would  be  a 
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man’s  plaid  according  to  Martin,  and  correspond  exactly 
with  the  kilt  (belted  plaid)  of  the  picture  ascribed  to 
Jamieson  (1586-1644)  at  Langton  Castle,  Duns,  formerly 
at  Tay mouth,  so  excellently  given  in  Records  of  Argyll. 

They  are  just  of  the  proportion  of  a good  sized  blanket 
and  make  an  excellent  kilt,  of  the  pre-Parkinson  description, 
the  secret  of  the  girthing  of  which  is  the  crux  on  which  its 
arrangement  depends. 


R.  C.  Maclagan. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VALLUM  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 


o.  Falkii'k  to  Seahegs. 

Six-lncli  Ordnance  Survey. 


WEST  BURN,  Falkirk,  to  Middle  of  Rough 
Castle  Fort  ..... 
Rough  Castle  to  Seabegs  .... 


Miles.  Yards. 


2 1201 
1 1188 


Koy. 

Falkirk  to  West  part  of  Rough  Castle  Fort 
Eough  Castle  Fort  to  Seabeg  House 


4 629 

2 1310 

1 1100 


4 650 

Roy  states  that  there  was  a small  castellum  at  Gilmore 
Seat,  which  he  calls  a watch-tower,  1000  yards  east  from 
Rough  Castle ; and  he  surmises  that  there  had  been  a Fort 
at  Bantaskin  House,  1400  yards  to  the  west  of  Falkirk. 


AIaitland. 

Falkirk  to  Rough  Castle,  2 miles,  2 fur., 

24  poles,  7 links  . . . . = 2 miles  574  yards. 


Legionary  Stones — XX.  Legion. 

We  should  expect  the  XX.  Legion,  being  the  third 
on  the  roster  of  British  Legions,  to  make  this  third  Section. 
There  is  proof  certainly  that  this  Legion  laboured  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  third  Section,  from  Falkirk  to  Sea- 
begs.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  made  at  Caermore 
(which  in  deference  to  Hector  Boece,  we  call  Camelon),  in 
the  years  1899  and  1900,  a stone  was  discovered,  bearing 
on  the  edge  the  letters 

XX  • VV  • F. 

it  is  plainly  a stone  that  has  been  originally  built  into  some 
edifice.  The  stone  above  could  not  be  found,  but  it  had  no 
doubt  carried  the  letters. 

VEX.  LEG. 

The  Vexillation  of  the  XX.  Legion  made  this.”  Caer- 
more was  not  on  the  line  of  the  AVall  but  outside,  about 
half-a-mile  ; but  the  site  was  so  good  that  a large  fort  was 
erected  here  in  this  expedition — or  re-ei'ected,  for  this  may 
have  been  the  site  of  one  of  Agricola’s  forts.  At  a distance 
of  two  miles,  where  now  stands  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  the 
Carroll  River  ceased  to  be  navigable.  Here  the  Romans 
appear  probably  at  the  same  time  to  have  raised  a small 
fort,  as  well  as  the  little  round  temple  styled  in  the  middle 
ages  Arthur’s  Oven.  From  the  great  quantity  and  fine 
quality  of  the  red  earthenware  dug  up  in  the  excavations 
at  Camelon,”  it  must  have  been  the  seat  of  some  high 
ofiicial— and  we  should  think  it  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
chosen  by  Lollius  L^rbicus  for  his  headquarters.  From  the 
fort  on  the  Carron,  supplies  could  be  got  for  the  army 
by  sea.  From  inscriptions  we  can  only  assign  three  lengths 
to  the  XX.  Legion,  whereas  the  other  two  have  four. 
Perhaps  the  XX.  Legion  was  employed  in  building  “ Caer- 
more,” and  the  temple  on  the  Carron,  while  the  II.  and  VI. 
Legions  were  struggling  with  the  rocks  between  Castel-cary 
and  Auchindavie. 

On  an  Altar  found  near  Rough  Castle,  and  dedicated  to 
Victoria,  by  the  VI.  Cohort  of  the  Nervii,  the  commandant’s 
name  is  given  as  Flavius  Betto,  centurion  of  Leg.  XX'VV 
But  we  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the  auxiliaries,  commanded 
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1.  XX.  LEGION  STONE. 


2.  VI.  LEGION  STONE. 
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by  Centurions  of  a legion,  were  joined  to  the  Legion.  If  the 
XX.  Legion  made  the  section  from  Falkirk  to  Seabegs,  their 
work  remains  now  as  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  whole 
ramj)art  from  sea  to  sea. 

I intend  to  lift  two  of  the  West  Kilpatrick  Stones,  as 
at  present  assigned  in  Antiquarian  Books,  and  plant  them 
down  on  this  leno;th.  The  reason  of  takino-  two  is  that 
the  one  appears  to  be  a double  of  the  other.  The  first 
is  the  ''Mugdock”  Stone,  the  first  put  into  the  Library 
of  Glasgow,  by  James,  third  Marquis  of  Montrose,  sometime 
before  1684  when  he  died.  It  forms  a pretty  little  piece 
of  sculpture.  It  is  a slab  cut  to  represent  the  front  or 
vestibule  of  a temple.  In  the  pediment  or  gable  end 
of  the  roof : — 

IMP  • c 

T • AE  • HADRIA 
X 0 • AN  To  N'  No  aVG  • PR  P • P. 


The  figure  of  Victory  winged,  naked  to  the  middle,  is 
represented  as  seated,  her  left  arm  leaning  on  a globe,  and 
in  her  left  hand  a palm  branch.  Her  right  hand  supports 
a wreath,  within  which  are  the  words  : — 


VEX 

LEG  • XX 
V • V • FE<= 

Along  the  foot : — 

P-  P • TTTI  (boar  running  to  the  left)  CDXI. 

When  extended  the  inscription  reads  : — 

Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino, 
Avgvsto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Legionis  XX.  Valeriae, 
Victricis,  Fecit  Per  Passus  IIIL  CDXI. 

Translated  : — 

“ To  the  Emperor,  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian  Antoninus, 
Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Vexillation  of 
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the  XX.  Legion,  the  Valerian,  tlie  Victorious,  made  (the 
Vallum)  for  4411  passus.” 

4411  passus  . . . =4  miles  62  yards,  D’Anville. 

Do.  . . . =4  miles  97  yards.  Smith. 

As  this  is  the  first  of  the  stones  I mean  to  shift,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  important,  the  reader  will  pardon 
me  for  entering  into  some  detail  about  the  history  of  the  stone. 

It  is  first  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  In  his 
Additions  to  Gibson’s  first  edition  of  Camden  1695,  Sir 
Robert  gives  an  ill-drawn  figure  of  the  Stone,  which  lie 
probably  drew  himself  on  some  of  his  visits  to  Glasgow  ; 
for  the  Stone  was  then  in  the  Library.  Along  with  the 
figure  of  this  Stone,  Sir  Robert  furnishes  another  of  an  altar 
to  the  Matres  erected  by  the  XX.  Legion,  and  containing  on 
it  the  word  BRITTON.  This  “ Britton  ” Stone  was  known 
as  early  as  1682,  for  the  inscription  is  given  by  Christopher 
Irving  in  his  Nomenclatuva,^  published  in  that  year.  As 
we  learn,  however,  from  others  of  Sir  Robert’s  Works,  his 
figure  and  version  of  the  ‘‘  Britton  ” Stone  were  furnished  to 
him  by  James,  Earl  of  Perth.  On  the  same  page  of  Gilison’s 
first  edition  of  Camden,  where  these  two  figures  occur,  are 
inserted  the  Inscription  of  Ammonius  Damionis,  and  a figure 
of  the  Roman  Camp  at  Airdoch. 

Above  the  two  figures  of  the  “ Afugdock  ” Stone,  and  the 
“Britton”  Stone,  are  the  words : — “The  following  Inscri})- 
tions  were  found  upon  the  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland.”^ 

Tlie  next  work  of  Sir  Robert’s  gives  more  information 
about  these  Stones.  This  work  is  entitled  A%iet avium 
Musfei  BaJfouriani  E Musaeo  Sihhaldino,  1697,  being  a 
List  of  Articles  added  by  Sir  Robert,  to  a Aluseiun  first  begun 
by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  AI.D.,  who  had  died  shortly  before. 
Among  the  Inscriptions  given,  are  these  two  : — 

“ Inscriptio  Lapidis  e Muro  Romano  desumpti.  The 

1 Historia  ScoticB  Nomendatura  Latino- Vernac'ido.  Chnstopliervs  Irvinus 
abs  Bon-Bosco.  Edmbrochii,  1 Jan.  1682. 

2 Gibson’s  Camden,  1695,  pp.  1101,  1102. 
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Inscription  of  a stone  taken  out  of  Graham’s-dyke.”  Mug- 
dock  S^tone  XX.  Legion,  4411  passus. 

luscriptio  alterius  Lapidis  ex  eodem  Muro,  the  inscrip- 
tion of  another  stone  taken  out  of  Graham’s  Dike.”  Matri- 
bus  . . . Britton,  &c.^ 

In  an  earlier  page  he  gives  the  ‘‘delineations”  or  figures 
of  these  stones  ; and  referring  to  the  same  two  stones,  says : — 
“ Figura  Lapidis  inscripti,  e muro  Komano  desump ti. 

“ Figura  alterius  Lapidis,  e muro  Romano. 

Both  these  were  taken  out  of  a building  upon  the  Roman 
Wall  in  Scotland  called  Graham’s  Dyke.”^ 

These  words  certainly  must  mean  that  the  two  stones 
were  taken  out  of  the  same  building. 

Unfortunately,  I can  find  no  other  notice  in  any  of  Sir 
Roljert’s  works  of  the  site  of  this  XX.  Les^ion  Stone. 
In  Historical  Inquiries  he  states  it  was  in  Glasgow 
Library  only.  “ There  is  a stone  cut  like  the  vestibule 
of  a temple,  upon  the  upper  part  there  is  this  inscription, 
IMP,”  &c.^  But  his  references  to  the  “Britton”  Stone  are 
numerous.  In  his  laro-e  folio  MS.  Collections  for  the  Atlas  of 
Scotland,  which,  in  the  early  part,  must  have  been  drawn  up 
in  1681  when  James,  Duke  of  Albany,  was  Commisssioner  to 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  a description  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  he  descril)es  it  as  going  from  Camelon  to  the  forest  of 
Comernald,  “and  ther  is  ane  great  Fort  and  a great  building 
called  Castle  Kery,  near  to  this  was  a Stone  founde  with  this 
figure  and  inscription,  which  was  taken  af  by  the  Earle  of  Perth, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  from  whom  I had  a copie 
of  it.^  In  Historical  Inquiries  he  refers  to  it  as  “ yet  to 
be  seen  near  to  Comernald,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigton.”  At  a later  date  he  refers  to  it  as  “ found  near  to 


^ Auctarium  Muscei  Balfouriani^  p.  207. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  203. 

3 Historical  Inquiries,  1707,  p.  49. 

^ Sibbald’s  Hescriytion  of  Scotland,  large  folio  manuscript,  Advocates’  Library. 
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Castle-ciiry  near  to  wliieli  an  urn,  a lamp  ami  some  medals 
were  found,  where  there  was  a great  Fort.”  ^ 

Near  to  Castle-Carv  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and  might 
even  include  Seabegs,  two  miles  to  the  east,  but  as  the  Britton 
Stone  and  the  Mugdock  Stone  are  by  the  same  Legion,  they 
may  have  been  put  in  one  of  the  round  buildings  mentioned 
by  Professor  Anderson  as  being  found  at  Castle-cary,  and  in 
one  of  which  a statue  and  altar  to  Fortune  were  found. 
There  were  several  of  these  round  buildings,  found  at 
Castle-Cary,  probably  miniature  temples,  like  Arthur’s  Oven  ; 
and  the  XX.  Legion  Stone  may  have  been  Iwouglit  thither 
from  Seabegs,  where,  according  to  my  estimate,  the  length  of 
the  XX,  Legion  ended,  either  to  save  a friable  stone  froiuAhe 
weather,  which  has  feathered  it  a good  deal,  or  to  save  it 
from  the  Caledonians,  who,  according  to  tradition,  first  Iwoke 
through  the  Wall  near  Elfhill,  a little  east  of  Seabegs.  It 
may  be  noted  that,  if  Sibbald  be  correct  in  his  site  for  these 
two  stones,  it  was  very  fit  to  give  one,  the  ‘‘  Britton  ” Stone,  to 
the  Earl  of  Wigton,  in  or  near  whose  forest  of  Cumbernauld 
it  was  found ; and  to  give  the  other  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  for  it  was  then  reckoned  good  history  that  Crime 
first  broke  through  the  Wall  near  Seabegs,  and  that  he  was  a 
remote  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Alontrose.  Add  to  this 
that  the  Graham  family  was  allied  by  marriage  witli  the 
Livingstones  of  Callendar,  who,  or  cadets  of  their  family, 
owned  most  of  the  land  between  Carmure  and  Castle-Cary. 

Lluyd  and  Stukely  place  the  “ Mugdock  ” Stone  in 
THE  Wall  of  Calder  House. 

‘‘  No.  VI.  is  a very  fine  Stone  like  the  front  of  a Temple, 
adorned  with  two  pilasters  supporting  a pediment  with  hand- 
some mouldings,  said  in  Mr.  Lluyd’s  Collections  to  be  in  the 
west  side  of  the  wall  of  Calder  house.  Given  to  Glasgow  by 

^ History  and  Description  of  Linlithgowshire,  1710;  tlie  second  l)ook  is 
DescriiMon  of  iSt  irlingshire,  p.  33. 
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the  Marquis  of  Montros.  I believe  it  is  the  first  mentioned 
in  Camden,  p.  920,  but  incorrectlyd  There  is  still  a bad 
drawing  of  it  in  the  Additions,  p.  1101.  Hence  we  learn, 
the  twentieth  Legion  carried  on  the  Wall  4 miles  411  paces, 
being  the  same  Legion  and  the  same  number  of  miles 
with  Inscription  II.  [Fragment — double  of  Mugdock  Stone, 
given  by  Orbiston.]  This  is  published,  too,  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  in  his  Prodromus,  where,  he  says,  it  was  found  at 
Airdoch  in  Strathern.”  Stukely  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Legend  has  been  mistaken  by  Mr.  Baxter  in  the  word, 
Victoria,  and  gives  the  correct  reading  and  description  of  the 
Corona  Civica  and  image  of  Victory  sitting  on  a mound.  He 
adds,  “ I suppose  this  to  be  the  same  mentioned  in  Bleau's 
Atlas,  in  these  words,  Extat  in  Porticu  Dunotrii,  quse  Comitis 
Marscelli  arx  est  in  Provincia  Mernia.”  There  is  a whole 
nest  of  errors  here.  The  Dunnottar  Stone  mentioned  in 
BJeaus  Atlas  is  a different  stone,  being  for  3000  passus.  I 
cannot  find  any  reference  at  all  to  this  stone  in  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald’s  “Prodromus” — nor  in  any  of  his  works,  manuscript 
or  printed,  that  I have  seen,  and  I have  examined  most  of 
them,  does  Sir  Robert  put  this  stone  at  Airdoch.  He  puts 
the  Ammonius  Damionis  Stone  at  Ardoch  quite  correctly.^ 

Alexander  Gordon,  1726,  set  up  the  “ Mugdock”  Stone 
at  West  Kilpatrick,  where  it  has  stuck  ever  since,  till  the 
present  attempt  to  dislodge  it. 

I do  not  see  how  Gordon  could  have  got  any  information 
about  the  stone  at  the  Library  of  Glasgow,  which  was  not 
available  to  Sir  Rol:>ert  Sibbald  or  to  Mr.  Lluyd  in  his  visit 
of  1699.  Writing  of  Old  Kirkpatrick,  he  says,  “However, 
as  it  was  the  first  station  on  the  Wall,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  a strong  Garrison  of  the  Romans  has  lain  there,  as 
an  evidence  of  which  many  Roman  stones  have  been  dug  u'p 


1 Not  so,  this  is  the  Dunnottar  Stone, 

^ An  Account  of  a Roman  Temple  and  other  Antiquities  near  Graham’s  Dike 
in  Scotland,  December,  1720,  p.  10.  Stukely  gives  a plate  with  all  the  Inscrip- 
tions then  discovered  in  Scotland. 
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at  this  place,  one  of  these  was  presented  to  tlie  University  of 
Glasgow  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Montross.”  After  describing 
the  stone,  Gordon  adds,  “ Note,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  is  very 
much  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  stone  was  found  at  Ardocli 
in  Strathallen,  for  it  certainly  was  dug  out  of  Graham’s  Dike, 
and  lay  a long  time  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose’s  house  at  Mug- 
dock,  from  whence  it  was  carried  to  the  College  of  Glasgow.”^ 

Gordon’s  Plate  of  this  stone  is  dedicated  to  James,  first 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  my  opinion  is  that  Gordon,  finding  it 
to  be  the  first  given  to  the  College  of  Glasgow,  and  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  a fine  sculpture,  concluded  it  would 
1)6  a capital  figure  to  begin  his  Wall  with.  He  accordingly 
puts  it  first  of  the  stones  on  the  Wall,  and  as  usual  is  followed 
by  Horsley.  But  observe  the  curious  phrase  in  the  Note, 
‘Gbr  it  certainly  was  dug  out  of  Graham’s  Dike,”  where  the 
reader  would  have  expected  ‘‘  for  it  certainly  was  dug  up  at 
Old  Kirkpatrick.” 

This  concludes  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  Mugdock 
Stone,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Still,  I think  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald’s  statement  at  or  near  Castle-Cary  presents  fewest 
drawbacks.  James  (tliird)  Marquis  of  Alontrose  entered  as  a 
pupil  in  the  fourth  class  of  Glasgow  University  in  1672,^  and 
the  “ Aiugdock  ” Stone  must  have  been  gifted  to  the  College 
Library  between  that  date  and  1684  when  the  Alarquis  died. 
This  was  fifty  years,  more  or  less,  before  Gordon  wrote. 

The  Duplicate  Stone. 

This  is  only  a fragment  of  a stone  ; the  letters  of  the 
inscription,  which  can  still  be  read,  are  as  follows  : — 

• M P • C • T • • 

• ADRIANO 
• NTONINO 
• ' G • PIO  • P • P • 

EG • XX • V • V • 

DXI 

^ Ttinerarium  Septentrionale,  pp.  50, 51.  Baxter  in  his  Glossarium,  1719,  under 
the  word,  Victoria,  was  the  first  to  set  agoing  the  error  about  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 

2 Monumenta  Almce  Universitatis  Glasguensis,  Vol.  III.  p.  125, 

VOL.  XV.  — NO.  LX. 
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If  filled  out,  this  agrees,  word  for  word,  with  the  inscription 
on  the  main  stone  given  above  ; and  since  the  Legion  is  the 
same,  and  the  last  three  numeral  letters,  I>XI,  are  the  same 
ev"en  to  the  stroke  across  the  D-,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
this  forms  a duplicate  of  the  main  stone ; at  least  there  occurs 
no  other  instance  of  the  same  Legion  having  made  two 
sections  of  exactly  the  same  length. 

In  a space  on  the  right  hand,  with  mouldings,  is  a nude 
figure  with  short  wings,  in  a dancing  posture.  This  has  been 
interpreted  variously  as  a Genius  or  a small  Victory.  The 
figure  holds  what  seems  a bunch  of  grapes  in  the  left  hand. 
In  the  corner  a-top  is  a rose,  or  other  petalled  fiower  ; and  in 
Gordon’s  representation  of  it,^  and  also  in  Stukeley’s,  a similar 
rose  appears  in  the  nether  corner,  but  is  now  wanting  or 
broken  off.  Probal)ly,  originally  there  was  a similar  figure, 
moulding  and  roses,  on  the  left  side  of  the  stone,  for  they 
correspond  exactly  with  the  ornaments  on  the  “ Chicago  ” 
Stone,  which  occur  on  both  sides.  The  designer  or  sculptor 
of  the  XX.  Legion  thus  reproduced  his  design  on  the  ‘Xdiicago” 
Stone  which  was  dug  up  near  Castle-hill. 

I shall  reserve  the  history  of  this  tablet  till  I come  to  the 
next  (Jrl)iston  Stone ; but  meantime  wish  to  express  my 
gratification  to  find  such  a shrewd  writer  as  the  late  Dr. 
Alacdonald  recording  his  doubts  about  the  stone  being 
rightly  put  at  Kilpatrick  where  it  has  remained  according 
to  the  present  arrangement.  “ There  is  the  same  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  original  locality  of  this  tablet  as  exists  in  the 
case  of  Xo.  2,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Both  were  presented 
to  the  University  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1695  and  had  probably 
been  discovered  not  far  from  each  other.” - 

In  regard  to  the  fine  design,  on  the  main  tablet,  of  a 
figure  of  Victory,  reclining,  and  leaning  on  a globe,  a wreath 
in  her  right  hand  and  a palm  branch  in  her  left,  there  is  a 
singular  resemblance  with  the  figures  of  the  ‘‘  Britannia  ” 


^ Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  Plate  VII. 
- Tituli  Hunteriani,  pp.  :^4,  25. 
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coins  struck  in  a.d.  139  or  140-45,  wherein  Victory  has  the 
same  emblems,  though  she  is  usually  marching  or  flying.  Is 
the  likeness  by  chance,  or  did  the  artist  copy  from  the  Coins  ? 


4.  Seahegs  to  Castel-cary. 

Six-Inch  Ordnance  Survey. 

Seahegs  to  Castel-cary  Fort  . . 


Miles.  Yards. 

1 1596 


Roy. 

Sebeg  House  to  Castlecary  Fort 

Maitland. 

Rough  Castle  to  Castle-carey,  3 miles,  3 furlongs, 
1 1 poles  ...... 


1 1548 


3 720 


Cohort  Stones. 

Professor  Anderson  in  a letter  dated  Glasgow  College, 
January  3,  1773,  records  the  finding  of  a Stone  of  the 
I.  Cohort  of  the  Timgrians,  near  Castlecary. 

“ A few  years  ago  there  was  found  upon  the  Roman  Wall, 
near  Castle  Cary,  a Stone  which  is  about  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  length  and  one  foot  nine  inches  in  breadth.  At 
each  of  its  ends  there  is  an  ornament  of  a Parthian  Shield  ; 
and  in  the  middle  a plain  moulding  with  this  inscription.”^ 
At  the  foot  of  the  Plate  in  the  Monumenta  are 
the  words: — ‘Muventum  apiid  Castlecary,  a.d.  1764,  et  a 
Laurentio  Dundas  Baronetto  Academise  donatum.” 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : — 

IMP  • CLTIS  • T • • ANL 

AVG  • PIO  • P • P • 

COH  • I • TVNGRO 
RVM  • FECIT  • 00- 

1 Letter  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  Roy’s  Military  Antiquities^  p.  200. 
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Extended  : Imperatori  Csesari  Tito  Aelio  Antoni  no, 

Avgvsto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Coliors  I.  Tvngrorvm  Fecit 
Alille  (or  Miliaria). 

Translation  “ To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius 
Antoninus,  Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the 
L Cohort  of  Tungrians  made  one  thousand  [passus].” 

Or,  ‘‘The  I.  Cohort  of  Tungrians,  one  thousand,  strong, 
made  this.” 

If  we  read  ^ as  mille,  P is  lacking  for  passus ; l)ut 
M.P.  would  have  been  an  awkward  ending,  because  it  might 
mean  miles  and  the  number  omitted.  From  inscriptions  on 
Hadrian’s  AVall,  we  know  the  1st  Cohort  was  Miliaria  ; Imt 
if  we  read  it  so,  ^ is  misplaced.  Anderson  deemed  it  a 
measure  of  length.  Hiibner  leaves  the  question  unsettled, 
but  inclines  to  think  (quod  magis  puto)  that  it  stands  for 
Mille.  It  is  the  only  Fecit  slab,  made  by  a cohort,  found  on 
the  AVall ; and  the  Parthian  shields  at  the  ends  suit  well 
with  its  being  a distance  slab. 

1000  passus  = 1610  yards,  D’Anville. 

Do.  =1618  yards.  Smith. 

To  fill  up  the  gap  of  two  miles  from  Seabegs  to  Castel- 
cary,  requires  another  Cohort  to  make  1000  passus.  No 
evidence  whatever  to  this  effect  exists ; but  an  altar  to 
Sylvan  us  l)y  Cohors  1.  Vardulorum  was  found  near  the 
fort : and  another  which  Mr.  Urry  gives,  bearing  H.  BAT. 
Cordon’s  figure  of  the  stone  is  like  the  foot  of  an  altar;  in 
his  text  he  speaks  of  Cohors  Batavorum,  but  his  figure  only 
contains  H.  BAT.^  Sir  John  Clerk  in  a letter  to  Poger  Gale, 
dated  Pennycuick,  June  2,  1726,  observes: — “I  got  lately 
a piece  of  a stone  with  these  letters  COH.  BAT,  which  no 
doubt  is  Cohors  Batavorum  ; there  are  other  letters  upon  it, 
but  not  to  be  read.  The  stone  has  been  at  first  a square, 
and  above  two  inches  thick.  The  piece  I have  is  about 


^ Itinemrium,  p.  5<,  Plate  XV.  fig.  4. 
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eight  inches  long  and  of  this  shaped'^  Neither  Sir  John’s 
description  nor  figure  look  at  all  like  an  altar,  but  seem 
rather  to  point  to  a Slab.  If  there  really  was  another 
Cohort  employed  on  the  Wall  here,  which  is  likely 
enough,  if  the  Tungrian  Stone  be  a distance-slal),  the 
COH  [I]  BAT  would  be  the  likeliest  to  do  it,  because  they 
stayed  at  neighbouring  stations,  on  Hadrian’s  W^all ; and 
were  the  two  tribes  employed  by  Agricola  against  the  Cale- 
donians at  Mons  Graupius.  Certainly  Castelcary  is  marked 
out  from  all  the  other  stations  on  the  Wall  by  having  these 
two  Cohorts  present,  and  altars  erected  by  all  the  three 
Legions. 

To  Fortune — Vex.  Leg.  II.  and  Leg.  VI. 

To  Mercury — A^ex.  Leg.  Yl. 

To  Matres — Vex.  Leg.  XX. 

Such  a thing  occurs  at  no  other  station.  If  there  be  altars 
at  other  stations,  only  the  Legion  whose  length  it  is  erects 
them.  I should  suppose  that  the  Legions  wintered  here,  after 
their  first  cuttings,  and  so  set  up  altars.  This  fact  affords 
a slight  presumption  that  the  Length  at  Castelcary  was 
made,  as  sup[)osed,  by  a Cohort ; and  not  by  any  of  the 
Legions. 

Sealjcgs  to  Castelcary. 

Two  Cohorts,  1000  passus 

each,  . . . — I mile,  1460  yards,  D’Anville. 

= 1 mile,  1476  yards.  Smith. 


Comparison  of  Lengths  from  Brigness  to  Castelcary. 

Ordnance  Survey  . . . .14  miles,  1019  yards. 

Roy 14  „ 696  „ 

Maitland  (adding  Ordnance  I^ength 
from  Brio-ness  to  Inveravon 
4’ower)  . . . . .14  miles  85  yards. 


^ Nichol’s  Bibliotheca  To}wgraphica  Britannica.,\  o\.  III.  ; Reliquiae  Galeanae, 
Letter  Xo.  79,  p.  239. 
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Legionary  Stones,  including  by  guess 
without  evidence,  a VI.  Legion 
Stone  of  4652  passus  ; and  two 
Cohort  Stones  of  1000  passus  each. 

15,715  passus  . . . = 14  miles  664  yards,  D’Anville. 

Do.  . . . = 14  miles  789  yards,  Smith. 

Among  his  many  other  gifts  and  endowments,  Alexander 
Gordon  excelled  as  a cunning  draughtsman  ; for  the  figures 
in  his  great  work  the  Itinerarium  are  by  his  own  hand. 
1 shall  give  a fac-simile  of  two  of  these — 1.  The  '‘Mugdock 
Stone  ” of  the  XX.  Legion  already  described  ; 2.  One  of  the 
‘CErskine  House  Stones”  of  the  VI.  Legion,  4141  passus,  to 
be  treated  of  in  the  next  paper.  The  ‘‘  Mugdock  Stone  ” is 
carefully  drawn,  only  somewhat  l)etter  and  brighter  than  the 
original.  The  ‘‘  Erskine  House  Stone  ” is  less  effective, 
wanting  the  stops  between  words,  and  showing  a large  white 
space  in  the  middle  which  is  not  in  the  original ; for  there 
the  lettering  is  better  spaced  ; but  the  letters  in  both  figures 
are  quite  correct.^ 

Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


^ Itinerarium,  p.  50,  Plate  IX.  “To  his  Grace,  James,  Duke  of  Montrose, 
this  plate  is  most  humbly  inscrib’d.” 
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ON  OGHAMS. 

{Continued  from  p.  140.) 

Geography. 

FT  is  here  that  the  study  of  Oghams  deserves,  I believe,  a 
^ greater  attention  than  lias  been  given  to  it.  Let  us 
follow  these  inscriptions  as  discoveries  have  of  late  brought 
them  to  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  question  of  dates 
will  become  not  quite  so  obscure. 

Where  are  the  Oghams  the  most  numerous  ? 

Undoul)tedly  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  between  Dungarvon 
Bay  to  the  north  of  Dingle  Harbour.  Then  we  count  many 
between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Cardigan.  As  we  go  up 
the  Irish  Cliaunel  we  have  but  very  few  on  both  sides. 
Turning  round  between  the  54°  and  55°  hardly  five  or  six, 
till  they  begin  again,  more  or  less  scattered,  between  Donegal 
Bay  and  south  of  the  Shannon. 

The  highest  of  all  the  Ogamic  pillars  is  on  the  Irish  coast, 
at  Ballycrovane  at  the  estuary  of  the  river  Kenmore.  Nearly 
eighteen  feet  high  itself,  over  a rocky  eminence  twice  higher, 
when  standing  upright,  it  must  have  been  very  effective  as  a 
monument.  The  inscription,  read:  Magi  deccodda  safa  torani 
as,  is  clearly  connected  in  language  with  all  the  other  Irish 
pillars,  of  which  the  small  specimens  in  the  museums  do  not 
always  give  us  a correct  impression. 

This  ])ay  of  Kenmore  deserves  a special  visit,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Inbher-Sgene  of  the  legends,  where  the 
Milesians  or  Gsedhil  landed,  if  we  believe  the  tradition.  To 
the  west,  at  Derry nane,  there  is  another  Ogamic  stone. 
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Nearly  opposite  is  the  great  stone  fortress  of  Staigg  ; three 
miles  from  the  beach  the  circle  of  stones  of  Derrygurane,  witli 
its  great  inscription.  Many  other  megalithic  monuments  are 
to  be  seen  on  both  sides  the  bay  up  to  Kenmore. 

On  the  other  side,  going  upwards,  none  between  Chester 
and  the  islands  until  we  reach  the  Orkneys.  A few  in  the 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  at  Dornoch  Firth,  near  Aberdeen,  near 
Arbroath  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  there 
is  something  of  Oghams,  but  not  in  the  usual  form  of 
sepulchral  pillars. 

It  would  seem  by  this,  that  the  Ogham  engravers  ignor- 
ing the  Roman  alphabet,  were  more  numerous  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  than  anywhere  else,  that  they  were  in  communica- 
tion with  their  neighbours  in  Wales,  and  from  there  went 
towards  the  south-east,  where  we  find  inscriptions  in  Devon 
and  at  Silchester.  Also  that  some  sailed  towards  the  north 
and  landed  at  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  in  some 
districts  of  Scotland. 

A reverse  view  of  the  case  could  l)e  taken,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they  had  come  from  Wales  to  Ireland.  How- 
ever, the  bilingual  pillars  of  Wales  favour  more  the  first 
supposition.  Until  further  facts  become  known  to  us,  we 
can  then  accept  a great  deal  of  the  Irish  traditions,  that  we 
have  here  monuments  of  the  Gaedhil. 

That  they  swarmed  to  Ireland  by  sea  from  Portugal,  S^^ain, 
or  Africa,  and  all  landed  in  a mass  of  new  people,  is  quite 
another  question.  Some  may  have  come  from  Great  Britain, 
others  from  the  continent  and  from  the  north,  and  followed 
local  laws  and  customs,  as  they  did  since  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  developed  their  peculiar  form  of  civilisation  ; trad- 
ing on  the  coasts  and  establishiug  themselves  in  groups  more 
or  less  numerous. 

At  the  Christian  times,  their  descendants  went  all  over 
Europe,  where  we  find  them  in  all  the  new  abbeys.  So 
much  that  a learned  antiquary,  the  author  of  La  Religion 
des  Gaulois  (Paris,  1897),  Mr.  Alexander  Bertrand,  gives 
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them  the  credit  of  introducing  everywhere  arts  and  sciences, 
as  survivals  of  the  education  they  had  received  from  their 
Vates,  Bards  and  Druids.  They  surely  did  not  forget  in  the 
ineantime  their  Oghams,  for  they  used  them  for  a])l)reviated 
notes  as  we  see  them  in  the  Continental  Manuscripts  of  the 
early  period.  And  i\ir.  Bertrand  admits  also  a great  connec- 
tion between  the  Ctddees  of  Scotland  and  tlie  survivors  of  the 
disappeared  corporations.  Others  liad  l)een  to  Iceland  l>y  the 
Faroe  Islands,  as  the  Irish  monk  Dicinl  informs  us,  as  well  as 
the  Landnama-bdk  and  the  Islendinga-bok  ; and  they  left  in 
Iceland  their  books  and  croziers  when  the  Vikings  came  to 
take  possession  of  this  distant  land. 

That  there  was  in  Iforkshire,  in  medimval  times,  a sur\dval 
of  a pseudo-oghamic  system  is  a fact  proved  by  the  fragment 
published  in  the  Kilkenny  Society  volumes. 

But  we  decidedly  fail  in  tracing  any  of  the  same  systems 
to  the  dolmens  of  North  Africa  and  French  Brittany.  The 
signs  published  by  Dr.  Letourneau,  in  “ L’Anthropologie,” 
and  termed  Lyhic  by  him,  cannot  be  connected  with  the 
alphabets,  which,  all  over  British  Islands,  are  so  evidently 
derived  from  digital  signs  or  finger  marks. 

C.  R.  Gkaville. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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BUPJALS  IN  THE  ABBEY  OF  HOLYKOODHOUSE. 

8th  September,  1779.  — Dame  Elizabeth  Dalrymple, 
relict  of  AYilliam  Hamilton,  of  Bangour,  Esqre.,  Died  at  her 
house,  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  the  5th  day  of  September, 
1779.  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  said  month,  at  one  o’clock  p.m.,  in 
the  grave  of  her  husband,  on  the  south-west  side  betwixt  the 
second  and  third  pillars,  aged  46  years. 

7th  July,  1781. — The  Honble.  John  Maule,  Escjre.,  one 
of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Panmure, 
Died  at  Edinimrgh,  the  3rd  July,  1781.  Buried  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  in  the  Earl  of  Panmiire’s 
burying  ground,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  said  month,  at  one 
o’clock  p.m.,  aged  75  years.  His  feet  lyes  two  feet  to  the 
westward  of  Bishop  Wishart’s  monument,  and  three  feet 
from  the  north  wall. 

11th  December,  1781. — Mrs.  Mary  Cuthbert,  relict  of 
Bazil  Crawford,  Captain  in  the  1 )utch  Service,  Died  at 
Edinburgh,  the  8th  day  of  December,  1781.  Buried  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  upon  Tuesday,  the  11th 
day  of  said  month,  at  noon,  between  the  second  and  third 
pillars  on  the  west  end  of  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel,  aged 
84  years. 

16th  April,  1782.— Miss  Euphemia  Anstruther,  only 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Phillip  Anstruther,  Esqre.,  of 
Inverkeithing,  only  son  of  Sir  Phillip  Anstruther,  of  An- 
strutherfield,  who  was  fourth  son  of  Sir  Phillip  Anstruther, 
of  Anstruther,  Died  at  Edinburgh,  the  twelfth  day  of  April, 
1782.  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  upon 
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the  16th  of  said  month,  at  one  o’clock  p.in.,  aged  29  years, 
in  the  burial  place  of  the  late  Sir  Phillip  Anstruther,  her 
grandfather,  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  her  head  nine  feet 
from  the  middle  of  the  west  door,  and  the  feet. of  the  Collin 
just  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  first  pillar  in  the  south 
side  of  the  Church,  being  the  Burical  place  of  her  said  Grand- 
father, and  of  his  eldest  brother.  Lord  Anstruther,  also  of 
Lady  Helen  Hamilton,  wife  of  said  Lord. 

2nd  January,  1784. — Lady  Eleonora  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Lord  Basil  Llamilton,  and  Relict  of  the  deceased 
John  iMurray,  of  Philliphaugh,  Esqre.,  Died  at  lier  house, 
George’s  Square,  Edinlmrgh,  the  27th  day  of  December, 
1783.  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodliouse,  in  the 
burial  place  of  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  Friday, 
the  2nd  of  January,  1784,  at  one  o’clock  p.ni.,  aged  89  years. 

14th  December,  1784. — Aliss  Mary  Grant,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ludovick  Grant,  of  Grant,  Bart.,  Died  at  Castlebarns, 
Edinburgh,  the  12th,  and  buried  in  the  Cha})el  Royal  of 
Holyroodliouse,  the  14th  of  December,  1784.  The  head  of 
her  Coffin  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  west  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Church,  seven  feet  from  the  north 
wall. 

2nd  February,  1785. — Captain  Robert  Cuthbert,  of  the 
19th  Regiment  of  Foot,  died  in  St.  Ann’s  Thirds,  Edinburgh, 
the  28th  of  January.  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  the  2nd  of  February,  1785,  in  the  burial  place  of 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  lying  betwixt  the  second  and  third 
pillars  from  the  west  end,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
upon  his  sister  Mary  Cuthbert’s  right  side,  eighteen  feet 
from  the  north  wall. 

3rd  March,  1785. — James  Erskine,  of  Alar,  Esqre., 
Knight  Alarischal  of  Scotland,  Died  at  his  house  near  Edin- 
burgh, the  27th  day  of  February.  Buried  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Holyroodliouse,  the  3rd  day  of  Alarcli,  1785,  and 
lies  opposite  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  vault  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  Church. 
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21st  April,  1785. — Lady  Margaret  Murray,  daughter  of 
David,  late  Yisconnt  Stormonth,  and  sister  to  AVilliam, 
present  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Died  at  her  house  in  Edinburgh, 
the  18th,  and  buried  in  the  burying  place  of  the  Family, 
Chapel  Eoyal,  Holyroodhouse,  the  21st  of  April,  1785,  at  one 
o’clock  afternoon,  aged  83.  She  lies  in  the  east  end 
betwixt  the  two  vaults  by  the  north  side  of  her  two  sisters 
in  the  middle  of  the  Church,  the  coffin  is  close  by  the  found 
of  the  old  pillar  in  the  inside  thereof. 

6th  January,  1786. — John  AVemyss,  Esquire,  late  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  Died  at  his 
house,  Edinburgh,  the  2nd  day  of  January,  and  buried  in 
the  Chapel  Eoyal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  Friday,  the  sixth 
day  of  January,  1786,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon.  His  feet  is 
close  to  the  head  of  the  last  named  Lady  Margaret  Murray, 
the  coffin  lies  just  opposite  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland’s  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  Church. 

dfCLwirv  27 til  March,  1786. — Garion  Cochran,  Lieutenant-Colonel 

T^cJivcL7t.  of  tlie  58th  Eegiment,  Died  at  Edinburgh,  the  22nd,  and 
Viwu.  ^ buried  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal  of  Holyroodhouse,  with  great 
militarv  solemnity,  the  27th  day  of  March,  1786,  at  one 
o’clock  p.m.,  aged  76  years.  The  coffin  lies  within  three 
feet  of  the  east  gavel,  close  by  the  southside  of  the  eastmost 
pillar  north  side  of  Church. 

28th  June,  1787. — Mrs.  Katherine  Crawford,  daughter 
of  umquhile  Captain  Bazil  Crawford,  an  Officer  in  the  Dutch 
Service,  Died  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  25th,  and 
buried  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  the  28th  day  of  June,  1787, 
at  one  o’clock  p.m.,  in  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  betwixt 
the  second  and  third  pillars  northside,  doss  to  the  grave  of 
her  mother  and  Captain  Cuthbert,  her  uncle.  She  lies  four- 
teen feet  from  the  north  wall. 

22nd  September,  1788. — Mrs.  Margaret  Moncrief,  relict 
of  Lieutenant-General  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Auchintool,  died 
at  Edinburgh,  the  19th  September,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel 
Eoyal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  22nd  of  said  month,  1788,  at 
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12  o’clock  110011,  l)etweeii  the  two  vaults,  witliiii  four  feet  of 
the  pillar  in  the  south-east  end  of  the  Church,  near  the  grave 
of  Miss  Nicholas  i\Iurray. 

27th  December,  1788. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Druinmond,  relict 
of  ^Murray,  of  llalmarino,  Escjuire,  died  at  her  house 

in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  the  24th,  and  buried  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  27th  December,  1788, 
at  one  o’clock  p.in.,  aged  76  years.  She  lies  lietween  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Sutherland’s  monument, 
five  feet  from  the  north  wall. 

21st  April,  1790. — David  Stewart  iMoncriefe,  Escjuire  of 
Moredun,  one  of  the  Honourable  Barons  of  Exchequer,  died 
at  Moredun,  the  17th,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of 
Holyroodhouse,  the  21st  (Wednesday)  day  of  April,  1790,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  alongside  of  his  sister,  i\lrs. 
]\Iargaret  Moncriefe,  relict  of  General  Gordon,  of  Auchintoul, 
who  lies  within  four  or  five  feet  of  Mrs.  Ann  Both  well’s 
grave. 

10th  December,  1791. — Lady  Jane  Sinclair,  of  Barrock, 
spouse  of  Alexander  Sinclair,  Esquire,  died  at  Edinburgh,  the 
5th,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the 
10th  of  December,  1791,  aged  59  years,  in  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth’s  ground,  betwixt  the  4th  and  5th  pillars  from  the 
west  end,  and  opposite  to  the  4th  window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  south  of  the  broken  pillar. 

20th  January,  1792. — The  Honourable  Lady  Jean 
Gordon,  sister  to  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon,  died  at 
Edinburgh  the  17th,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of 
Holyroodhouse,  in  the  burial  place  of  tlie  family  of  Drum- 
mond of  Perth,  the  20th  of  January,  1792,  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  She  lies  doss  to  the  south  side  of  i\Irs. 
Elizabeth  Drummond,  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland’s  monument. 

4th  February,  1792. — Sir  Alexander  Hay,  Baronet,  died 
in  the  apartments  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  the  first  day  of  February,  1792.  Buried 
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in  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  fourth  of  said  month,  at  one  o’clock 
afternoon,  aged  39  years.  He  lies  opposite  the  3rd  window, 
on  the  south  side  from  the  east  end,  between  two  pillars,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  vault,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Church,  doss  to  the  pillar. 

20th  October,  1792. — The  Right  Honble.  Lady  Frances 
Manners,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Marquiss  of  Granby,  and 
spouse  of  the  Honble.  Philip  Leslie,  son  of  the  deceased 
Alexander,  Lord  Newark,  died  at  Edinburgh,  the  15th 
October,  1792,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood- 
house,  the  20th  of  that  month,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  in 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Anstruthers  of  Spencerfield,  aged  39. 
She  lies  in  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  on  the  north  side  of 
*Miss  Euphernia  Austin ther. 

1st  January,  1794. — The  Right  Honble.  Ann  Watts, 
Countess  of  Cassillis,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  29th 
of  December,  1793,  and  l)uried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon, 
au’ed  48  years.  The  foot  of  the  oTave  from  the  middle  is  six 
feet  from  the  east  wall,  and  five  feet  south  of  the  half  pillar, 
wliich  is  built  in  said  east  wall,  also  1 4|-  feet  south  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  monument,  which  is  built  in 
the  north  wall. 

29th  January,  1795. — David  Austin ther,  Esquire,  Captain 
in  the  42nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  youngest  son  of  Philip 
Anstruther,  Esquire,  of  Inverkeithing,  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
Saturday,  the  24th,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  the  29th  of  January,  1795,  at  one  o’clock  after- 
noon. The  grave  is  within  two  feet  on  the  south  side  of  his 
sister,  Euphernia  Anstruther,  who  was  buried  in  1782. 

11th  March,  1795. — Sir  AYilliam  Gordon,  of  Gordoun- 
stone.  Baronet,  died  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  on 
Thursday,  the  fifth,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Holyroodhouse,  the  11th  of  March,  1795,  at  one  o’clock 
afternoon.  The  grave  is  lined  with  wood  ; the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  grave  is  seven  feet  from  the  middle  of 
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George  Sutlierland’s  moimmeiit  in  the  east  end  of  the  Cliapel 
north  wall,  next  to  Duke  Hamilton’s  monument. 

19  th  Januaiy,  1796. — Alexander  Sinclair,  Rsqre.  of 
Barrock,  died  at  his  house  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinl)urgh,  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  the  19th  of  January,  1796,  at  one  o’clock  after- 
noon, close  beside  his  late  wife,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Chapel.  Note,  in  another  record  he  is  called  William, 
aged  79. 

25th  February,  1796. — Mrs.  Margaret  Ruckton,  of  Ap[)leby, 
in  the  County  of  AYestmoreland,  died  at  Edinburgh,  tlie  19th 
day  of  February,  1796,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of 
Ilolyroodhouse,  in  the  burial  ground  of  Sinclair  of  Barrock, 
on  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  said  month,  at  one  o’clock, 
afternoon,  aged  48  years. 

19th  May,  1796. — The  Honble.  Miss  Marianne  Sempell, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honble.  Hugh,  late  Lord  Sempell,  died 
at  Edinburgh,  the  14th,  and  buried  in  the  burial  place  of  the 
family  of  Sempell,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  day  of  i\lay,  1796, 
at  one  o’clock  afternoon.  The  grave  is  exactly  betwixt  the 
two  broken  pillars  being  3rd  and  4th  from  the  east  end  on 
the  north  side  ; the  grave  is  also  opposite  the  fifth  window 
from  the  west  end. 

11th  May,  1797. — The  Honble.  Miss  Augusta  Erskine, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Francis  Erskine,  of  Marr,  Esquire, 
died  at  her  father’s  house,  Gayfield  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Edin- 
burgh, the  8th,  and  l)uried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood- 
house,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  day  of  May,  1797,  at  one 
o’clock  afternoon,  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Earls  oi  ^lar, 
aged  11  years.  The  middle  of  the  grave  is  21  feet  north 
from  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  vault  door. 

31st  January,  1799. — The  Honble.  Lady  Frances  Mont- 
gomerie, daughter  of  the  deceased  x\lexander,  Earl  of  Egiinton. 
Died  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  26th,  and  buried  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  Thursday,  the  31st  day  of 
January,  1799,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Her  Lady- 
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ship’s  remains  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Chapel,  between  the 
two  broken  pillars,  fjeside  the  remains  of  Lady  Mary 
Montgomerie,  buried  in  February,  1726.  Lady  Frances, 
aged  84. 

31st  May,  1799. — The  Honble.  Dunbar  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  died  at  Edinburgh,  the  24th,  and  buried  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  31st  day  of  May,  1799, 
between  the  4th  and  5th  pillars,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chapel,  close  to  the  wall  from  the  east,  and  counting  the 
pillar  on  the  east  gavel  one  and  seven  feet  south  of  the  wall 
from  the  east  end  of  the  grave-stone,  with  fourteen  feet  west 
to  l)e  kept  for  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  family. 

2nd  July,  1799. — The  Honble.  Miss  Elizabeth  Clavering, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Clavering,  and  Lady  Campbell, 

daughter  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Died  at  Bellvieu, 
Edinburgh,  the  29th  day  of  June.  Buried  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  the  second  day  of  July,  1799,  in  the 
burial  ground  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  seven  feet 
southward  of  the  monument,  aged  7 years. 

12th  April,  1800. — Charles  Hamilton,  Esquire,  died  in 
the  apartments  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  on  the  ninth,  and  buried  in  the  burial 
ground  of  His  Grace  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  close  by  the 
monument,  the  12th  day  of  April,  1800,  aged  63  years. 

27th  April,  1800. — John  Woodford,  Esquire,  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  North  Fencibies  or  Gordon 
Fencibles,  Died  at  Edinburgh,  the  18th,  and  buried  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of 
April,  1800,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  close  by  the  remains  of 
Lady  Jean  Gordon,  seven  feet  south  of  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land’s monument. 

lOtli  July,  1800. — Lady  Jane  Sempell,  daughter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Sempell,  Died  at  Edinburgh,  the  6th, 
and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  tenth 
day  of  July,  1800,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  immediately 
southw’ard  to  her  sister,  wdio  was  interred  19th  May,  1796. 
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18th  September,  1800. — The  Right  Honorable  Eleanora 
Dowager  Lady  Saltoun,  widow  of  George,  Lord  Saltoim, 
Died  in  Argyle  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  13th,  and  interred  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  18th  day  of 
September,  1800,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  in  the  family 
burial  ground  at  the  westmost  pillar  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chapel,  aged  70  years. 

14th  November,  1800. — The  Right  Honorable  Elizabeth 
Fairley,  relict  of  the  deceased  Right  Honorable  George,  Lord 
Reay,  Died  at  her  house,  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh,  the 
11th,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  the 
14th  day  of  November,  1800,  at  one  o’clock  afternoon,  at  the 
west  end  north  side,  six  feet  from  the  door  of  the  stair  lead- 
ing to  the  steeple,  aged  61  years. 

2nd  December,  1802. — Miss  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Hay, 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  George  Hay  Drummond,  son  of 
Robert,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull, 
Died  in  the  apartments  of  The  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  the 
Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  27th  day  of  November,  and 
Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  day  of 
December,  1802,  at  noon,  near  the  grave  or  place  of  deposit 
of  the  Countess  of  Cassillis,  Buried  1st  January,  1794,  aged 
between  14  and  15  years,  where  to  her  memory  is  erected  a 
neat  monument  of  white  marble,  fixed  in  the  gavel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  half  pillar  in  said  gavel,  with  four  small 
stones  in  the  ground  surrounding  the  grave  with  the  letters 
H.E.H.  on  top. 

4th  December,  1802. — Mrs.  Ann  Pigot,  second  daughter 
of  Emanuel  Pigot,  Esquire,  late  Representative  in  Parliament 
for  the  City  of  Cork,  and  spouse  of  Richard  Mercer,  Esquire, 
late  Colonel  in  the  Reuiment  of  LiMit  Dras^oons,  Died  in  the 
precincts  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  28th  day  of  November,  1802, 
at  noon,  and  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  the  4tli  day  of 
December,  in  the  burial  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chapel, 
below  the  great  window  near  the  burial  place  of  His  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
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27tk  January,  1803.— The  Right  Honble.  Lady  Elizal)eth 
Sutherland,  sister  of  William,  last  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and 
Widow  of  the  late  Honorable  James  Wemyss  of  Wemyss, 
Died  at  Edinburgh,  the  24tli,  and  Buried  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of 
January,  1803,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  close  to  her 
said  late  brother,  aged  64  years. 

1 1th  February,  1803. — Edward  Henry  Carter  Campbell,  son 
of  Colonel  Campbell  of  Shawfield,and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
his  spouse,  daughter  to  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  Died 
in  the  house  of  His  Grace,  No.  1 1 Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  ninth,  and  interred  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood- 
liouse  the  11th  day  of  February,  1803,  fourteen  feet  to  the 
southward  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  His  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  aged  16  months. 

Here  ends  the  record  kept  by  George  Petrie. 

1st  April,  1803. — Louise  Francoise  Gal)rielle  Aglae  De 
Polignac  Duchesse  de  Gramont,  Died  in  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
roodhouse, in  the  apartments  lately  possessed  by  His  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  now  by  the  Compt  de  Artois,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of  March,  and  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Vault  the  1st  day  of  April,  1803,  at  eight  o’clock 
evening,  aged  37  years.  These  remains  were  afterwards 
removed  to  France  upon  the  25th  day  of  October,  1825. 

28th  January,  1804. — Colonel  James  Hamilton,  cousin 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  died  in  the  apartments 
of  His  Grace  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  the  22nd  of  January, 
and  Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
that  month,  1804,  at  two  o’clock  afternoon. 

nth  June,  1804. — Miss  Jean  Fergusson  Died  the  9th, 
and  buried  in  the  Chapel  Pwoyal,  the  1 1th  June,  1804,  aged  76. 

9th  August,  1 806. — Miss  Harriet  Hay,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Hay  of  Mountblairv,  Died  the  4th,  and 
Buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  9th  August,  1806. 

10th  November,  1808. — Isabella,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Erroll,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Carr  of  Etall,  Bart.,  and 
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widow  of  James,  14tli  Earl  of  Eri*oll,  Bom  March  31st, 
1742,  Died  the  3rd,  and  interred  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal  the 
10th  November,  1808,  in  the  same  place  where  the  Honble. 
Thomas  Hay,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Erroll  was  buried,  1709, 
Ivino'  at  the  Duke  of  Eoxburs'li’s  Aisle  Door. 

16th  November,  1809. — The  Honourable  Miss  Mary 
Frazer,  second  daughter  of  the  deceased  George,  Lord 
Saltoun,  Died  the  12th,  and  interred  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Holyroodhouse,  the  16th  day  of  November,  1809,  aged 
49  years. 

26th  December,  1809. — Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  daughter 
of  Murray  of  Philliphaugh,  Died  the  22nd,  and  interred  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  the  26th  day  of  December,  1809,  aged 
80  years. 

21st  September,  1811. — The  Honourable  Rebecca  Sempill, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Lord  Sempill,  Died  the  16th,  and  interred 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse  the  21st  day  of 
September,  1811,  between  the  broken  pillars  in  the  centre 
of  the  Chapel,  aged  73  years. 

[_End  of  Transerijyt  in  Lyon  Office.^ 


List  of  Burials  excerpted  from  Register  in  possession 
OF  THE  Registrar  of  the  Canongate. 

18th  Se[)tember,  1812. — Thomas  Lowes,  of  Ridley  Hall, 
N orthumberland. 

3rd  March,  1814. — Mrs.  Anstruther,  of  Anstruther. 

30th  May,  1816. — John  Craw,  AY.S. 

4th  July,  1816. — Miss  Charlotte  Lindley,  fourth  daughter 
of  Captain  William  Lindley,  died  29th  June,  1816. 

15th  September,  1816. — James  Hallet  Mitchell,  of  Eat- 
leigh,  Devonshire,  died  30th  August,  1816. 

21st  February,  1817.  — Euphemia,  widow  of  Mblliam 
Stewart,  of  Castle  Stewart,  and  daughter  of  Kenneth,  Lord 
Fortrose,  died  14th  February,  1817. 
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24th  April,  1819. — Lord  Webb  John  Seymour,  died  19th 
April,  1819. 

5th  May,  1819. — Leveson  Douglas  Stewart,  R.N.,  died 
30th  April,  1819. 

June,  1819. — John  Anstruther,  of  Ardett,  died  18th  June, 
1819,  aged  72. 

July,  1819. — Miss  Charlotte  Murray,  died  24th  July,  1819. 

September,  1819.  — Dame  Matilda  Theresa  Cochran 
Wishart,  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Cochran,  Knight,  died  4th 
September,  1819. 

28th  February,  1820. — Samuel  John  Borthwick,  son  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Borthwick,  died  24th  February,  1820. 

March,  1820. — Edmond  Livingstone,  Escp,  died  16th 
March,  1820. 

22nd  November,  1820. — John  Carr,  of  Ryhope,  County 
of  Durham,  died  17th  November,  1820,  aged  67. 

30th  December,  1820. — The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Murray,  youngest  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and 
relict  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Murray,  only  son  of  Lord 
Edward  Murray,  died  24th  December,  1820. 

5th  January,  1824. — Mrs.  Margaret  Sinclair  Borthwick, 
widow  of  Colonel  John  Borthwick,  71st  Regiment,  died  28th 
December,  1823. 

1st  March,  1824. — Hon.  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Lochnell, 
daughter  of  Lord  Saltoun,  aged  53. 

19th  April,  1824. — Right  Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Ann 
^lacdonald,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  and  wife  of  Ranald  George  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Clan- 
ronald,  died  10th  April,  1824,  aged  32. 

24th  January,  1825. — Right  Hon.  Ann  Dorothea,  Baroness 
Alvanly,  died  r7th  January,  1825,  aged  67. 

5th  May,  1825. — William  Hay,  son  of  Edward  William 
Auriel  Hay,  Esq.,  died  1st  May,  1825,  aged  22  months. 

20th  April,  1826. — Francis  Ringler  Hay,  infant  son  of 
Edward  William  Auriel  Hay,  died  15th  April,  1826,  aged 
8 months. 
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21st  July,  1826. — Eight  Hon.  Catherine,  Baroness 
Saltoim,  died  9th  July,  1826,  aged  50. 

7th  December,  1826. — Hon.  Henrietta  Fraser,  daughter 
of  George,  Lord  Saltoun,  died  28th  November,  1826,  aged 
67. 

5th  March,  1829. — Right  Hon.  Mary,  Lady  Seaforth, 
widow  of  Francis  Humberston  Mackenzie,  Lord  Seaforth, 
died  27th  February,  1829,  aged  74. 

18th  March,  1829. — Henrietta  Maria  Hay,  daughter  of 
Edward  William  Auriel  Hay,  died  15th  March,  1829,  aged 
one  week. 

8th  May,  1829. — Miss  Katherine  Sinclair,  of  Barrock, 
died  27th  April,  1829. 

July,  1830. — Right  Hon.  William  Lord  Nairne,  died  9th 
July,  1830,  aged  72. 

10  th  September,  1830. — Right  Hon.  Lady  Isabella 
Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  died  6th  September, 
1830. 

Alay,  1831. — Miss  Wilhelmina  Sinclair,  daughter  of 
Whlliam  Sinclair  of  Freswick,  died  25th  May,  1831,  aged  13. 

April,  1832. — John  William  Sinclair  younger  of  Freswick, 
son  of  William  Sinclair  of  Freswick,  died  31st  March,  1832, 
aged  22. 

28th  June.  1832. — Captain  Henry  Curtis,  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards,  died  28th  June,  1832,  aged  26. 

3rd  July,  1832. — Miss  Euphemia  Stewart,  daughter  of 
William  Stewart,  late  of  Castle  Stewart,  died  28th  June,  1832. 

7th  October,  1832. — Captain  Richard  Ferguson,  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards,  died  4th  October,  1832,  aged  40. 

17th  Alay,  1833. — Miss  Ann  Sinclair,  daughter  of 
Sinclair  of  Barrock,  died  7th  May,  1833. 

8 th  January,  1834. — Hon.  William  Leigh  Canning 
Sinclair,  second  son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Caithness,  died  3rd 
January,  1834,  aged  8 years  and  3 months. 

17th  June,  1834. — George  Sinclair,  son  of  John  Sinclair 
of  Barrock,  died  12th  June,  1834,  aged  24. 
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30th.  December,  1835. — Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
Ulbster,  died  21st  December,  1835,  aged  81. 

1st  February,  1840. — Miss  Isabella  Sinclair,  wife  of  T.  C. 
Hume  and  daughter  of  William  Sinclair  of  Freswick,  died 
28th  January,  1840,  aged  27. 

26fch  April,  1841. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dairy mple  Hay, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  D.  Hay,  Bart,  of  Park  Castle  and  relict 
of  Leveson  Douglas  Stewart,  R.N.,  died  18th  April,  1841, 
aged  57. 

26th  April,  1845. — Hon.  Dame  Elizabeth  Diana  Sinclair, 
relict  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  died  22nd  April,  1845, 
aged  75. 

1st  September,  1846. — Right  Hon.  Thomas  Lyon  Bowes, 
Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorn,  died  22nd  August,  1846, 
aged  71. 

19th  August,  1849. — Miss  Grace  Elizabeth  Sinclair, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  of  Dunbeath,  died  19th 
August,  1849,  aged  17. 

26th  October,  1849.— Right  Hon.  Marion,  relict  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorn,  died  22nd 
October,  1849,  aged  77. 

3rd  March,  L852. — Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Erskine, 
daughter  of  John  Francis,  12th  Earl  of  Mar,  died  27th 
February,  1852. 

7th  November,  1853. — Right  Hon.  Jane,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Caithness,  died  2nd  April,  1853,  aged  84. 

28th  August,  1854. — Right  Hon.  Francis  Harriet  Leigh, 
Countess  of  Caithness,  died  23rd  August,  1854. 

\^End  of  Tv anscrij)t  in  possession  of  Registrar  of 
Canongateh] 


27th  December,  1855.— Alexander,  Earl  of  Caithness, 
died  24th. 

7th  January,  1856. — Hon.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sinclair. 
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21st  January,  1856. — Lieut. -Colonel  Hon.  James  Sinclair, 
died  18th. 

29th  August,  1857. — Hon.  Alexander  Eric  George 
Sinclair,  died  20th. 

27th  November,  1866. — Miss  Sarah  Sempill,  daughter  of 
Hugh,  14th  Lord  Sempill,  died  18th. 

8th  August,  1870. — Right  Hon.  Lousia  Georgina, 
Countess  of  Caithness,  died  21st  July. 

7th  April,  1871. — Edward  Sempill. 

26th  April,  1873. — Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet  of  Dunbeath, 
died  21st. 

3rd  December,  1879. — Lady  Sinclair,  died  29th  November. 

28th  March,  1881. — James,  14th  Earl  of  Caithness. 

5th  September,  1884. — Maria  Janet,  Baroness  Sempill. 

29th  Alay,  1889. — Right  Hon.  George  Philips  Alexander, 
15th  Earl  of  Caithness,  died  25th. 

26th  November,  1895. — Right  Hon.  Marie,  Duchesse  de 
Pomar,  Countess  of  Caithness,  died  2nd. 


jI3eto$  iSotes; 

Discovery  of  a Stone  Cofin. 

A STONE  coffin  in  very  good  preservation  has  been  found  in  a field  on 
Kastbarns  Farm,  Dunbar.  The  cist  contained  the  skeleton  of  a man  of 
large  proportions,  as  also  an  ancient  urn. 

A To77ih  Discovei'y. 

An  important  ]n’ehistoric  tomb  has  been  discovered  at  Virginia  Island, 
in  the  Lake  of  Varese,  near  Rome.  The  tomb  contained  a huge  human 
skeleton  completely  fossilised. 

Finds  at  South  Kensington. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  South  Kensington 
buildings,  says  The  Express,  the  workmen  have  found  fossil  bones  of 
primeval  horses  and  elephants  and  a sarsen  stone  similar  to  some  of  the  big 
Stonehenge  boulders. 
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Old  Coins'found  at  Irvine. 

Councillor  Joseph  Downes,  Irvine,  has  found  in  an  ancient  fire-place  at 
Shewalton,  a silver  coin  about  the  size  of  a penny,  and  of  a type  distinct 
from  any  of  the  silver  pennies  which  figure  in  the  late  Mr.  Cochrane 
Patrick’s  “Coinage  of  Scotland.”  A copper  coin,  or  medal  perhaps,  has 
also  been  found  at  Seagate  Castle. 

Roman  Pimping  at  Chester. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Homan  remains  for  which  Chester 
has  long  been  famous.  The  latest  discovery  is  of  a piece  of  lead  piping 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  laid  about  the  year  a.d.  79,  and  to  have 
been  used  for  conveying  water  to  the  Roman  camp.  It  bears  the  words 
“ Julio  Agricola.” 

Cytherean  Antiquities. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  the  divers  have  brought 
to  the  surface  six  life-size  marble  statues.  They  are  a good  deal  damaged, 
but  one  head  is  well  preserved,  and  shows  evidence  of  the  best  style  of  art. 
Several  large  clay  water  jars,  a gold  ear  ornament,  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shipwrecked  vessel  which  contained  the  treasure,  have  also  been 
recovered. 

A Prehistoric  Mine. 

It  is  reported  that  the  British  Museum  -will  benefit  by  an  Englishman’s 
discovery  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
of  a prehistoric  turquoise  mine.  Coming  on  it  unexpectedly,  he  examined  it 
wdth  the  greatest  care,  and  thinks  it  undoubtedly  prehistoric.  Several 
ancient  implements  were  found,  and  some  in  such  a position  as  to  indicate 
that  the  miners  had  left  the  mine  somewhat  hurriedly. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  a 
remarkable  list  of  new  members  w’as  balloted  for  and  admitted,  viz.  : — The 
Dukes  of  Argyll,  Portland,  and  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the 
Earls  of  Cawdor,  Elgin,  Leven,  and  Mansfield,  the  Lords  Hamilton  of 
Dalziel,  Herries  and  Tweedmouth,  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Baronet,  J.  H.  G. 
Clark  of  Speddoch,  Matthew  Livingstone,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records, 
and  Alan  Reid,  F.E.I.S.,  Esquires. 

Biblical  Papyri. 

The  British  Museum  collection  has  lately  been  enriched  by  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  wntli  some  very  valuable  early  Biblical  papyri,  contain- 
ing parts  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  dating,  experts  say,  from  the  third 
century.  The  same  find  of  papyri  by  the  Fund  included  also  wnltings  by 
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Homer,  Thucydides,  Euclid,  Sappho,  and  Herodotus,  several  of  which  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  while  others  have  gone  to  the  chief 
contributors  to  the  Fund,  many  of  whom  hail  from  America. 

“ Nether  Lochaher.’’^ 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Ac.,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Ballachulish,  died  on  17th  January,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
He  was  familiarly  and  alfectionately  known,  especially  through  all  the 
Highlands,  as  “Nether  Lochaber,”  from  the  nuni  de  j>lume  which  he  used 
in  his  frequent  and  delightful  contributions  (during  a period  of  about  forty 
years)  to  the  Inverness  Courier.  He  was  an  eminent  naturalist  and  Celtic 
scholar,  learned  in  everything  that  related  to  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
an  authority  on  Gaelic  songs,  proverbs,  folk-lore  and  traditions. 

Two  Sisters  oj  the  same  Christian  Name. 

Most  cases  which  have  come  under  our  notice  of  two  of  the  same  name 
in  one  family,  have  been  cases  of  sons,  but  in  the  Protocol  Book  of  Sir 
Alexander  Gaw,  notary,  Strathmiglo,  under  date  24th  November,  1551,  is 
a memorandum  that  “ Isobel  Scot,  elder  daughter  of  George  Scot,  gave  and 
ceded  her  right  and  title,  which  she  had  and  has,  in  and  to  the  heritage  of 
Sir  John  Lam,  or  to  his  heirship  goods,  or  to  his  tenement,  toft,  &c.,  to  her 
beloved  sister  Isobella  Scot,  younger,  falling  to  her  by  the  decease  of  the 
said  John  L.,  presbyter.” 

Roman  Coins  at  Cardiff. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  was  recently 
discovered  near  Cardiff  in  the  shape  of  a hoard  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 
An  examination  of  the  treasure-trove  by  the  experts  of  the  British  Museum 
has  now  been  made,  and  their  report,  it  is  said,  shows  that  the  gold  coins 
belong  to  Diocletian  and  Maximilian  Herculius,  while  many  of  the  silver 
coins  bear  the  effigy  of  Carausius.  Several  of  the  coins  are  not  represented 
in  the  national  collection,  and  in  accordance  with  established  practice  will 
be  deposited  in  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals. 

The  Kilt. 

One  never  knows  but  that  the  most  innocent  or  unexpected  agency 
may  deal  a deathblow  to  an  ancient  institution.  The  bicycle  and  Mr.  Napier 
of  Edinburgh  made  the  kilt  inconvenient,  if  not  nearly  impossible  in  some 
parts.  But,  as  if  there  were  not  surprises  enough,  we  learn  from  Lloyd's 
Weekly,  that  Count  di  Sigri  claiming  to  be  a lineal  descendant  of  Charles 
Stuart  (on  the  distaff  side)  and  of  the  Ratcliffe  family,  and  related  to  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  and  the  Earls  of  Galloway  and  Derwent  water, 
appeared  at  a parish  meeting  at  Eastington,  a village  midway  between 
Gloucester  and  Stroud,  in  the  full  “garb  of  old  Gaul,”  with  Stuart  tartan, 
dirk,  and  sporran. 
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Heraldic  Wood-Carving , 

Some  years  ago  a piece  of  wood  panelling  bearing  texts  of  Scripture  and 
the  coats  of  arms  of  several  northern  families — Grant,  Rose,  Cadel  (Calder), 
Cummyn,  (fee.,  was  found  at  a farm  near  Grantown.  It  was  surmised  to  be 
ecclesiastical,  and  was  placed  by  Lady  Seafield  in  Grantown  parish  church. 
Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a piece  of  panelling  of  a pew  in 
Auchernach  parish  church,  Aberdeenshire,  which  is  of  the  same  character 
and  date — late  16th  to  17th  century,  bearing  Forbes  cognisance.  These 
pieces  of  carvings  consist  of  two  horizontal  rows  of  small  upright  oblong 
panels,  the  upper  tier  being  heraldic.  Lines  of  texts  and  mottoes  run  along 
the  horizontal  timbers  between  the  tiers  of  panels.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  such  work  exists  elsewhere. 

Important  “ Finds y 

From  Rome  and  Persia  come  two  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Church  history  and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  M.  de  Morgan  and  Father 
Scheil  have  excavated  the  palaces  of  the  Elamite  kings  in  Western  Persia, 
and  have  found  there  the  oldest  Semitic  inscription  from  Babylonia.  Its 
importance  is  shown  in  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  genealogies  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  second  discovery  fills  up  the  blank  in  the  history  of  painting  between 
the  first  century  frescoes  at  Pompeii  and  the  work  of  the  early  Italians. 
i\lr.  Rushforth  and  his  assistants  at  the  new  British  School  at  Rome  have 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  old  church  decorated  with  paintings  of  the 
eighth  century.  They  include  a Crucifixion  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 

IJuchoivn. 

A determined  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  in  the  Athenceum 
of  15th  December  last,  to  carry  oft'  the  credit  of  “ Huchown  of  the  Awle 
Ryale”  from  Scotland  and  locate  it  in  England.  On  5th  January, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Neilson  in  the  same  journal,  despises  the  Cumberland  theory, 
and  claims  the  poet  for  Northumberland.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the 
General  Register  House,  attacks  a weak  argument  of  Mr.  Bradley’s,  and  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  Clasgow  Herald^  a certain  correspondent,  signing 
“ G.  N.,”  but  the  whistle  of  whose  sword  we  recognise,  flies  again  to  the 
defence  of  Scotland’s  rights.  We  think  “ G.  X.”  keeps  the  prize.  But 
much  more  of  this  and  we  shall  have  to  invoke  St.  Baldred  to  perform  his 
celebrated  posthumous  miracle,  and  provide  three  Huchowns  to  preserve 
our  poor  “ Makar  ” from  being  torn  in  as  many  pieces. 

A Scottish  ArchcEologist  Abroad. 

The  life  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  As  a young  man  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Halicarnassus  Expedition  of  1856-59,  which  secured  the 
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well-known  magnificent  sculptures  for  the  British  Museum.  The  subsequent 
adventurous,  successful,  and  in  a manner  scarcely  less  important  Cyrene 
Expedition  of  1860-61,  was  organised  and  carried  out  entirely  by  him. 
And  at  a later  date,  when  on  duty  in  Persia,  he  collected  and  sent  home  to 
South  Kensington,  what  is  still  the  main  part  of  the  great  Persian  Collec- 
tion in  that  museum.  These  naturally  will  furnish  the  parts  of  chief 
antiquarian  and  artistic  interest  in  the  book.  But  Sir  Eobert’s  letters 
from  Asia  Minor  to  F.M.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  may  turn  out  to  be  of  most 
general  importance. 

The  Find  of  Ancient  Coins  in  Nithsdale. 

The  ancient  silver  coins  found  at  Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  were  silver 
pennies,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  There  were  over  2000  of  them,  all  in 
good  preservation.  They  weighed  5 lbs.  in  bulk.  The  oldest  of  the  other 
coins  are  those  of  King  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland.  There  are  also  a few 
bearing  the  mint  mark  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland.  The  latest  are  those  of 
Edward  II.  In  1313  Edward  Bruce  drove  the  English  oppressor  out  of 
Nithsdale,  and  it  is  suggested  that  some  Englishman,  being  in  a hurry  to 
reach  the  Border,  put  his  2000  silver  pennies  in  a potsherd  and  hid  it  in 
the  ground.  The  Crown  has  claimed  the  pieces  as  “ Treasure  trove,”  but 
the  finder  of  them,  Samuel  M‘Michan,  ploughman,  has  probably  discovered 
the  Queen’s  Remembrancer  to  be  at  least  as  liberal  in  his  rewards  as  the 
average  purchaser  whom  a countryman  may  meet  in  a day’s  march. 

The  Original  Labyrhith. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  in  the  “ House  of  Minos  ” lately  excavated  in 
Crete,  supply  new  and  instructive  indications  as  to  the  cult  and  religious 
beliefs  of  its  occupants.  One  of  the  miniature  frescoes  represents  the 
facade  of  a Mycenaean  shrine,  and  the  Palace  itself  seems  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Cretan  god  of  the  Double  Axe,  as  well  as  a dwelling-place 
of  prehistoric  kings.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  huge  building, 
with  its  maze  of  tortuous  passages,  was  the  Labyrinth  of  later  tradition 
which  supplied  a habitation  for  the  Minotaur  of  grisly  fame.  The  great 
figures  of  bulls  in  the  fresco  and  relief  that  adorn  the  walls,  the  cone  stones 
and  pillars  marked  with  the  labrys  or  double  axe,  the  emblem  of  the  Cretan 
Zeus — explaining  the  derivation  of  the  name  “ Labyrinth  ” itself — are  so 
many  details  which  all  conspire  to  bear  out  this  identification. 

Valuable  Find  of  Roman  Pottery. 

A collection  of  ancient  Roman  pottery  has  been  discovered  quite  close 
to  Walmer  Castle,  the  Cinque  Ports  residence  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
discovery  was  made  by  Messrs.  Mawson,  landscape  gardeners,  Windermere, 
while  excavating  at  Walmer  Lodge.  Altogether  the  collection  comprises 
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about  forty  pieces.  According  to  archaeological  authorities  who  have  seen 
them,  some  of  the  specimens  are  very  valuable,  and  about  sixteen  hundred 
years  is  considered  the  period  they  have  been  buried.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  pottery  are  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation,  with  the  glaze  still  upon 
them.  Along  with  them  is  a cinerary  urn,  which  contained  human  remains. 
It  is  a beautifully  fashioned  green  glass  vessel,  which  was  found  inside  a 
large  wine  jar  of  the  period,  together  with  a water-bottle  and  another 
specimen  of  the  potter’s  art.  Some  of  the  articles  still  bear  the  name  of 
the  maker. 

A Ross-shire  Myth. 

In  December  last  a newspaper  published  the  following  statement : — 
“There  is  yet  kept  in  the  Parish  of  Applecross,  County  of  Ross,  the  skull 
of  a suicide  which  epileptics  use  as  a drinking  cup  at  a neighbouring  pool. 
Patients  have  in  recent  years  walked  over  to  Applecross  to  use  it,  and 
doubtless  the  local  practitioners  are  much  annoyed  at  this  encroachment  on 
their  preserves.”  Someone  sent  a copy  of  it  to  the  Applecross  Parish 
minister,  who  immediately  wrote  to  the  newspapers  denouncing  the  thing 
as  “a  myth  in  which  there  is  not  a vestige  of  truth.  . . . No  such  skull 
exists  or  ever  existed  in  the  Parish  of  Applecross,  or,  to  my  knowledge, 
anywhere  else.”  Then  arose  an  acrimonious  correspondence  which  left  the 
impression  on  one’s  mind  that  the  minister  had  been  kept  purposely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  existence  of  the^  skull — a good  sign  at  least,  as  showing 
that  the  practisers  with  the  skull  were  becoming  ashamed  of  their 
superstitiousness. 

Names  of  the  Bannock  Burn. 

In  the  course  of  a discussion  at  the  Stirling  Natural  History  and 
Archeological  Society  on  a paper  by  the  Rev.  AV.  F.  Goldie  on  the  draining 
of  the  bogs  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  stated  that  he 
had  identified  the  Bannock  Burn  at  its  mouth  with  the  Fuleche  of  the 
Cartulary  of  Cambuskenneth,  a name  which  had  hitherto  been  a puzzle  to 
local  antiquaries.  Fulech,  which  meant  dirty,  or  bloody,  was  not  only  the 
name  of  the  famous  burn  where  it  fell  into  the  river  Forth,  but  also  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  afterwards  called  Ladylands,  and  now  Muirton.  Further 
up,  the  burn  was  called  the  Bannock,  and  sometimes  the  Mill  Burn.  Muth 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Bannock,  Mr.  Cook  mentioned  that  in 
looking  over  some  law  papers,  dated  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  found  that  from  the  old  titles  produced  in  a Court  of  Session 
case,  it  appeared  one  of  the  duties  payable  to  the  mill  of  Bannockburn  was 
“ ane  bannok,”  converted  into  a certain  quantity  of  meal  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  multure,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  burn  was  evidently 
bannock — bonnach  in  Gaelic — and  not  ban  awe,  “ white  hill,”  as  was  fanci- 
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fully  conjectured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone  in  his  Place  Names  of 
Scotland.  The  old  Scottish  poet  who  called  it  the  “ Burn  of  Breid  ” was 
pretty  well  informed. 

Kingly  Epistles  of  4300  Years  ago. 

Two  series  of  curious  Babylonian  tablets  have  recently  been  placed  in 
the  Assyrian  room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  characters  inscribed  about 
2400  B.c.  on  the  first  series  give  lists  of  measurements  and  statistics  of  a 
number  of  estates.  They  have  been  drawn  up  with  a care  that  indicates 
they  formed  part  of  a large  survey  of  the  country’s  cultivable  land,  and 
doubtlessly  formed  the  data  upon  which  the  system  of  taxation  employed  by 
the  kings  and  priests  was  based.  It  is  strange  that  the  Babylonians,  who, 
like  the  Egyptians,  had  no  deep  theoretical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
mensuration,  should  so  readily  have  made  these  very  practical  calculations. 
The  system  by  which  they  dated  the  tablets  was  peculiar.  Each  year  was 
called  after  some  important  event  that  had  taken  place  in  it.  But  as  in 
time  this  system  proved  cumbrous,  it  was  superseded  by  another,  in  which 
the  regnal  years  of  the  king  were  used.  The  second  series  comprise  the 
oldest  group  of  Babylonian  letters  known.  These  tablets  were  enclosed  in 
clay  envelopes,  and  addressed  by  kings  to  high  officials.  Both  the  letters 
and  envelopes  were  baked,  being  prevented  from  sticking  together  by 
powdering  the  tablets  with  fine  clay.  In  a style  terse,  but  generally  clear, 
the  letters  contain  orders  referring  to  matters  of  social  administration.  One 
decrees  that  an  intercalary  month  be  inserted  in  the  calendar;  while 
another  refers  to  the  punishment  of  bribed  officials.  A stranger  at  the 
Museum  said  they  resembled  dog  biscuits. 

Restoration  of  Linlithgow  Palace. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery’s  proposal  that  Linlithgow  Palace  should  be 
restored  as  a National  Victorian  Memorial  has,  in  the  hands  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Evening  Dispatch,  been  productive  of  the  expression  of  most  diver- 
gent opinions.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  thinks  that  when  all  the  rival  schemes 
are  exhibited,  the  Earl’s  plan  will  be  found  to  be  “ excelling  far  beyond 
compare.”  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries 
says  ; “ You  cannot  make  the  old  young  again.  It  is  admitted  that  Lin- 
lithgow Palace  can  never  be  made  what  it  was — a residence  of  royalty.  The 
shell  may  be  restored  and  converted  to  some  other  use,  but  it  will  not  be 
Linlithgow  Palace.  As  a Victorian  memorial,  a mere  restoration  seems 
inadequate  unless  it  could  be  combined  with  some  purpose  which  would  be 
distinctly  national  and  widely  beneficent.”  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says  : “ I am 
not  inclined  to  regard  any  architectural  ‘ restorations  ’ as  other  than  destruc- 
tions of  such  poor  ruins  as  the  Reformation,  the  Covenant,  and  the 
Hanoverian  soldiery  have  left  to  Scotland.”  This  last  is  a unique  and 
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remarkable  pronouncement,  and  formulated  so  as  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lang 
is  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  historical  obliteration,  that  is  the  “restoration” 
of  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  ruins  made  by 
any  other  than  the  three  favoured  agencies  in  his  list. 

But  are  not  the  marks  of  our  constant  wars  with  England  before  the 
union  as  historic  as  those  of  our  own  revolutions  and  internecine  strifes  1 
What  does  Mr.  Lang  mean?  Had  he  objected  to  any  “restorations,”  we 
might  have  supposed  that  he  was  hugging  a grievance,  but  his  discriminat- 
ing line  puts  that  irrational  speculation  out  of  court. 

Curious  Coins  Found  at  Roslyn  Chapel. 

Two  foreign  coins  recently  found  in  the  ground  near  Roslyn  Chapel 
hav(i  been  examined,  and  one  of  them  possesses  exceptional  interest.  It  is 
a soldo  di  Manto — the  Mantova  of  modern  Italy,  and  the  Mantua  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Hofer’s  celebrated  song — and  is  of  date  1732.  Even 
elderly  men  who  can  recall  the  battles  in  the  war  of  1859-60  which  led  to 
a United  Italy,  find  it  difficult  to  realise  what  was  the  political  condition  of 
the  Italian  States  during  the  early  decades  of  last  century — broken  up  as 
these  States  were  into  provinces,  duchies  and  city  republics.  The  coin  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  state  of  matters  which  then  existed,  it  showing  on 
the  obverse  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  duchy  of  Manto — in  preceding 
centuries  a home  of  freedom  ; and  on  the  reverse  an  intimation  that  it  was 
then  under  the  domination  of  Charles  VI.,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  who 
died  in  1740 — the  exact  inscription  being  “ Car.  VI.  Rom.  Imp.  Dvx.  Man.” 
Of  the  nine  principal  systems  of  coinage  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
Italian  States  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  hve  adopted  the  term  “ soldi  ” 
as  the  denomination  of  a coin  and  four  rejected  it,  and  even  when  the  term 
was  adopted  the  coin  had  a varying  value.  It  is  in  excellent  condition,  as 
is  also  the  other  coin,  which,  although  more  modern  (1819)  is  not  without 
its  historical  interest.  It  is  a Portuguese  ten  rez  piece,  and  its  superscription 
tells  of  a period  when  John  VI.  was  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  King  of 
Portugal  and  Algeria.  It  bears  the  Latin  inscription  “ Pecunia  totum 
circumit  urhem,'^  which  might  be  freely  translated,  “ Money  makes  the 
mare  to  go.”  Both  coins  were  found  at  a short  distance  from  the  surface, 
near  the  walls  of  the  celebrated  chapel 

Remarkable  Babylonian  Inscription. 

Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  sends  to  the  Times  a description  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Babylonian  inscriptions  ever  discovered,  which  has 
been  recovered  by  the  French  expedition  working  at  Susa  under  M.  de 
Morgan.  During  his  expedition  of  exploration  to  Susa  in  1897-98  M.  de 
Morgan  discovered  in  the  citadel  mound  at  Susa  the  remains  of  several  suc- 
cessive settlements  and  at  least  two  ancient  cities  upon  the  site.  The  lower 
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settlements,  with  extensive  deposits  of  flint  tools,  maces,  and  sickles,  belon^^ 
to  the  prehistoric  age,  although  the  fine  worked  and  decorated  pottery  and 
brickwork  indicate  some  considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  The  main 
archaeological  results  of  these  explorations  were  described  a year  ago.  The 
largest  and  most  important  monument  discovered  is  a granite  obelisk  1’40 
metres  in  height,  covered  with  an  inscription  of  no  less  than  76  columns  of 
extremely  archaic  writing,  of  the  type  of  the  earliest  monuments  from  Tello 
and  Nippur,  and  amounting  to  nearly  2000  lines  or  packets  of  writing.  On 
the  ground  of  the  writing  alone  this  inscription  may  be  assigned  to  an  age 
as  remote  as  b.c.  4500,  and  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  inscrip- 
tion proves  this  estimate  to  be  accurate.  The  monument  is  not  in  a strict 
sense  a historical  document,  but  it  contains  much  historical  material.  It  is 
really  a terminus  or  boundary  stone  of  the  kind  known  to  Assyriologists  as 
kudduri  ‘‘  land  marks,”  on  which  are  engraved  the  title-deeds  of  most  exten- 
sive estates  purchased  by  a certain  “ Manishtusu,”  or  “ Manishtuirba,  King 
of  the  city  of  Kish,”  one  of  the  oldest  city  kingdoms  of  Chaldea.  This 
monarch  was  already  known  to  us  from  an  inscription  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
but  references  in  this  long  text  enable  us  to  locate  his  position  with  accuracy, 
lu  the  body  of  the  inscription  mention  is  made  of  “ Mesalim,  the  son  of  the 
King.”  This  is  the  same  person  who,  “ as  King  of  Kisli,”  took  part  in  the 
frontier  demarcation  with  Eannadu,  King  of  Sirpurra,  recorded  on  a clay 
cone  in  the  Louvre,  whose  reign  is  about  n.c.  4500,  ami  the  presence  of  the 
name  of  Urkagina  patesi  of  Sirpurra  among  the  official  names  mentioned  is 
another  confirmation. 

Notes  on  the  Colony  of  Voluhilis  in  Morocco,  and  the  Inscription  from 
thence. 

In  reference  to  the  “Note”  and  illustration  on  pp.  158-59  of  our  January  number. 

The  Editors  of  Wilmann’s  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions  in  North 
Africa,  including  Mauretania,  afford  us  information  about  this  town  ; and 
make  the  Latin  Volubilis — “ Ksar  Eara’un  prope  Mulai  Edris.”  In  the 
map  it  is  marked  a little  to  the  north  of  Meknes,  on  the  road  to  Tangiers, 
and  as  having  monuments.  It  occurs  as  a Colonia  in  the  Itinerarium 
A ntonini  : — 

Item. — Ab  Ptocolosida  Tingi  M.P.  CXLVIII 

Volubilim  Col.  M.P.  Ill 

Afpias  Dacicas  j\J.P.  XVI 

Etc. 


Ptolemy  puts  it  as  one  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  Province  of  Tingis ; 
and  Pliny  puts  it  down  as  xxxv.  miles  from  Banasa,  and  the  same  distance 
from  either  sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Inscription  given  at  page  159  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  does  not 
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occur  in  AVilmann’s  work,  though  he  gives  a few  inscriptions  from  Mulai 
Edris,  among  others  one  which  commences  thus  : — 

Q • CAECI[L]IO  Q • FJLIO 
DOMITIANO  CLAVDIA 
VOLVBILITANO  DECV 
RIONI  MVNICIPII  VOLVBILITANI  AN 
NORVM  XX 

Etc. 

Erected  by  his  parents  to  a most  dutiful  son. 

From  this  inscription  we  learn  that  the  dwellers  in  the  town  called 
themselves  Volubilitani,  and  had  Decurions  in  the  government  of  it, 
Domitianus  having  been  xx.  years  in  the  office.^ 

The  Inscription  on  the  photograph  when  extended  reads  as  follows  ; — 
Quinto  Caecino  Filio  Qvirina  [trihu]  Frisco,  Vol  [ubilitano],  Eque  Pvbpico] 
Enornato,  Annorvm  xvii,  A^aleria  Frisca  Filio  Kasissinio  Fosvit. 

“To  Quintus  Caecinus,  son  [i.e.,  younger]  of  the  tribe  of  Quirinus, 
Friscus,  townsman  of  Yolubilis,  honoured  with  a public  horse,  of  17  years, 
Valeria  Frisca  to  her  dearest  son  erected  this  tomb.”  The  reading  and 
meaning  of  the  line  VOL.  EQVO'FA^B.  are  somewhat  obscure.  Friscus 
was  a common  name  in  Northern  Africa. 

Alexander  Gibb. 


Queries. 

Maule  of  Melgund. — AA^ho  was  the  Maule  of  Melgund,  inventor  of  a 
diving-bell  about  ISOS'?  Henry  Alaule  was  of  Alelgund  in  1663,  and 
James  in  1667. 


Margaret  Hamilton,  Lady  Belhaven. — Eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton  of  Silverton  Hill  and  wife  of  the  second  Lord  Belhaven.  Born 
probably  about  1657.  Is  the  date  of  her  death  known'? 


Lady  Margaret  Mackenzie. — Fifth  daughter  of  George,  last  Earl  of 
Cromartie,  and  third  wife  of  John  Glassford  of  Dougalston.  AA^hat  is  the 
date  of  her  birth?  Apparently  not  earlier  than  1738,  and  not  later  than 
1746. 


Phinn. — Engraver  of  a portrait  of  Milton  in  edition  of  Paradise  Lost, 
printed  by  Robert  Urie  in  1753?  AA'here  can  I get  any  information  about 
him  ? He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  books  of  reference. 


^ Corpus  Inscriptionum,  Yol.  YIII.,  Pars.  I.  and  IL,  No.  9994. 
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Mrs.  Anne  Campbell  of  Park. — Daughter  of  Thomas  Campbell  of 
Tomperan  and  wife  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Park.  A fine  portrait  of  her  was 
in  the  Raeburn  Exhibition.  I will  be  glad  to  have  date  of  her  death,  and 
if  possible  of  her  birth. 

A.  W.  G.  B. 


Eeplp. 

Blackader  Writs  {supra,  p.  107). — There  are  some  Blackader  Writs  in 
the  Signet  Library  Your  querist  may  perhaps  find  there  the  information 
lie  seeks. 

L. 


J!2otice0  of  'Books. 

A Century  of  Scottish  History  from  the  Days  before  the  ’45  to  those 
within  Living  Memory.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Hon.  LL.D.  (Glasgow).  Edinburgh  and  London : William  Black- 
wood & Sons,  1901.  Two  volumes,  8vo.  Yol.  I.  pp.  xiv. 486  ; 
Vol.  II.  pp.  X. -f  472.  Price  30s.  net. 

A PERUSAL  of  these  substantial  volumes  impresses  us  favourably.  With 
some  of  the  author’s  judgments  on  men  and  movements  we  may  disagree,  and 
certain  of  his  views  and  conclusions  may  not  accord  with  our  own,  but  on 
the  whole  our  feeling  is  one  of  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  a 
weighty  task  has  been  accomplished.  The  subject  of  Sir  Henry  Craik’s 
book  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  has  been  worthily  handled.  Our  author 
surveys  with  a keen  eye  the  whole  field  of  national  life  during  the  period 
of  Scottish  history  he  has  selected  for  treatment,  and  if  he  is  not  quite  un- 
prejudiced, he  is  at  least  dispassionate  in  the  account  he  gives  of  its  leading 
historical  events.  Several  works  could  be  mentioned  which  cover  some 
part  of  Sir  Henry  Craik’s  period,  and  all  the  phases  of  existence  and 
development  in  Scotland  with  which  he  deals  have  probably  been  presented 
by  other  writers,  but  the  value  of  his  work  lies  in  its  comprehensiveness  and 
its  harmonious  blending  of  the  various  elements  of  Scottish  life  and  character 
into  a connected  narrative  which  can  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
There  was  room — we  may  say  there  was  great  need — for  such  a work — 
would  Stevenson’s  unwritten  History  oj  Modern  Scotland  have  filled  the 
blank  ? — and  our  national  literature  is  considerably  enriched  by  Sir  Henry 
Craik’s  able  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  author’s  aim  is  to  show  the  progress  of  Scotland  as  an  individual 
nationality  after  its  incorporation  with  England,  to  trace  the  stream  of 
VOL.  XV. — NO.  LX.  U 
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national  life  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  wide  expanse  of  English  history,  a 
termination  which  is  presumed  to  take  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  book  an  attractive  title,  its 
contents  would  have  been  more  correctly  described  as  a History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Union  to  the  Disruption,  although  the  Union  was  one  of  king- 
doms, and  the  Disruption  one  of  Churches.  Sir  Henry  Craik’s  first  volume 
includes  only  fifteen  years  of  his  century  of  Scottish  history,  and  to  many 
it  will  prove  more  instructive  and  interesting  than  his  record  of  the  remaining 
eighty-five.  In  his  opening  chapter  on  the  Revolution  Settlement  and  the 
Union,  the  author  criticises  with  just  severity  the  harsh  and  cruel  policy  of 
William  Til.  and  his  advisers,  and  the  sad  story  of  Glencoe  is  re-told  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  who  were  to  blame  for  the  massacre.  “ It  is  one 
of  those  crimes  in  which  history  declines  to  see  any  mitigation,  and  for 
which  she  must  condemn  all  the  actors — from  William  and  his  agent  Staii-, 
down  to  the  meaner  tools  of  their  cruelty — to  one  equal  sentence  of  execra- 
tion.” The  bribery  by  which  the  Union  was  effected  is  passed  over  with 
surprising  lightness,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  being  relegated  to  a foot- 
note in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed,  that  if  bribery  there  was,  it  seems  to 
have  been  restricted  to  a settlement — possibly  capricious  and  sometimes 
over-generous  — of  claims  which  had  a real  existence.  The  suppression 
of  Episcopacy  having  naturally  made  Jacobites  of  the  Episcopalians,  the 
national  dislike  to  the  Union  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  their  party,  and 
it  was  at  their  instigation  that  the  Tory  Ministry  brought  in  Bills  for  tolera- 
ting Episcopacy  and  restoring  patronage  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
former  was  abandoned  for  the  time,  but  the  latter  was  passed,  and  Sir 
Henry  Craik  points  out  with  much  force,  that  this  measure,  really  the  work 
of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  hoped  by  its  means  to  capture  the  Church, 
wrought  in  a way  absolutely  opposed  to  their  design.  It  was  to  that  Act 
the  growth  of  the  Moderate  Party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  due  ; and 
our  author  seizes  every  occasion  to  show  that  Moderatism  was,  in  critical 
times,  the  real  saviour  of  the  country.  His  insistance  upon  this  point  is  so 
strong  and  so  frequent  that  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  some  vigorous 
replies.  We  go  a long  v/ay  with  Sir  Henry  Craik,  and  we  acknowledge 
that  there  was  occasion  for  the  vindication  of  the  Moderate  Party  in  the 
Church  ; but  when  he  asks  us  to  turn  our  eyes  steadfastly  away  from  the 
Seceding  bodies,  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  underestimates  an  influence 
which  had  a purifying  and  elevating  effect  on  the  masses,  although  in 
matters  of  government  and  policy  it  was  to  a great  extent  a negation.  Sir 
Henry  remarks  that  it  was  a strange  coincidence  that  the  Act  which  made 
the  Moderate  Party  possible,  was  repealed  by  the  Conservative  party  in  our 
own  day,  in  one  of  those  strange  moods  of  compliance  which  sacrifice  principle 
to  popularity,  and  in  a vain  attempt  to  conciliate  irreconcilable  opponents. 
We  are  surprised  this  keen-sighted  critic  fails  to  see  that  with  the  political 
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enfranchisement  of  the  people,  the  time  had  come  for  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age in  the  Church,  and  that  when  her  irreconcilable  opponents  threatened  her 
with  Disestablishment,  it  was  because  the  Church,  like  the  Throne  itself, 
was  “broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will,”  that  in  nearly  every  parish  there 
sprang  up  Church  Defence  Associations  to  rej)el  the  attack  ; and  while 
suspicion  attaches  to  the  recent  union  of  Dissenters,  the  fact  is  undoubted 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has,  at  the  present  moment,  a stronger  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people  than  at  any  period  of  her  history  since  the 
Union.  If  the  Patronage  Act  had  all  the  virtue  which  Sir  Henry  Craik 
ascribes  to  it,  the  communities — they  were  few  in  number,  but  not  unim- 
portant— which  had  acquired  the  right  of  presentation  of  ministers  from 
the  patrons,  must  have  been  in  a bad  way  ; and  it  is  open  to  our  author  to 
claim  as  a proof  of  this,  that  one  of  these  parishes  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Original  Secession  ! 

A chapter  on  the  events  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  1745, 
includes  a judicious  narrative  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  reader  is  cautioned  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  Jacobitism 
was  an  absurd  and  infatuated  creed,  maintained  at  the  worst  by  unscrupulous 
adventurers,  and  at  the  best,  by  those  who  nursed  a romantic  but  forlorn 
hope.  Sir  Henry  Craik  contends  it  was  much  more  than  this  : “ The  most 
enlightened  supporters  set  before  themselves  a certain  definite  ideal  of 
government.  . . . They  were  animated  by  a very  keen,  albeit  a mistaken, 
sense  of  patriotism.  They  represented  a strong  tradition,  and  a romantic 
impulse,  which  does  not  count  for  nothing  in  human  affairs.” 

Coming  to  the  beginning  of  his  century  of  Scottish  history,  the  author 
sketches  for  us  in  an  admirable  manner  the  state  of  Scotland  in  1745,  this 
chapter  being  remarkable  for  the  pen-portraits  it  gives  of  three  typical 
Scotsmen — namely,  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden.  A passing  reference  to  Pickle  the  Spy  is 
pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  lively  imagination  of  a writer  who  has 
recently  figured  as  an  historian  of  Scotland.  The  review  of  contemporary 
politics  in  England,  which  follows,  enables  the  reader  to  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  young  Chevalier  set  foot  on  Scottish  soil  to 
renew  the  struggle  which  was  to  leave  a mark  of  such  heroic  effort  on  the 
page  of  history.  Sir  Henry  Craik’s  three  chapters  on  the  Rising  of  1745 
are  the  finest  in  the  volume  under  notice.  The  familiar  story  is  told  with 
masterly  skill,  and  with  an  artistic  effect  which  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  new. 
The  character  of  Prince  Charles  is  sympathetically,  but  impartially,  drawn  ; 
and  there  is,  in  a footnote,  a very  proper  protest  against  the  careless  habit 
of  calling  him  “ The  Pretender,”  which,  of  course,  he  was  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  here  a passage  which 
seems  to  us  as  true  as  it  is  undoubtedly  poetical : — 

“ The  romantic  interest  of  the  story  can  never  fade,  and  some  new  coil 
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of  its  intricacies  may  yet,  from  time  to  time,  be  unravelled.  But  we  would 
give  an  untrue  and  disproportioned  notion  of  its  place  in  Scottish  history  if 
we  presented  each  detail  as  of  essential  importance  in  the  nation’s  life.  In 
that  life  it  was  an  episode  that  left  a memory  and  a romance,  and  reflected 
a trait  in  the  national  character  that  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
revealed.  But  it  left  no  further  legacy ; it  affected  no  national  institution ; 
it  embodied  no  permanent  national  aspirations  ; it  left  no  definite  influence 
on  the  national  character.  It  was  like  one  of  those  scenes  that  not  only 
charm  the  eye,  but  win  the  heart,  amidst  the  Scottish  mountains ; scenes 
that  derive  their  beauty  from  far-folded  mists  and  changing  clouds ; from 
the  ripple  of  waters  lighted  by  a moment’s  sunshine ; from  creeping 
shadows,  and  the  glitter  of  a summer  shower.  We  visit  them  again,  and 
find  the  gaunt  and  rugged  form  of  the  landscape  unchanged  ; but  the 
magic  beauty  that  caught  us,  and  lingers  vaguely  in  our  memory,  has 
vanished  beneath  the  sullen  aspect  of  a leaden  sky.” 

In  pointing  out  the  grievous  mistake  which  was  made  in  England  of 
confounding  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  people  with  the  Jacobites,  Sir  Henry 
Craik  edges  in  a good  word  for  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  and 
their  steady  resistance  to  the  Prince’s  cause.  But  the  Dissenting  ministers 
were  equally  strong  on  the  Hanoverian  side  ; and  one  of  these — Ebenezer 
Erskine  himself — is  reported  to  have  headed  a company  of  the  burgesses  of 
Stirling  in  an  attempt — feeble  enough,  it  must  be  confessed — to  prevent  the 
surrender  of  the  town  to  the  Prince’s  army.  Sir  Henry,  we  observe,  con- 
sistently follows  out  his  own  precept,  and  steadfastly  turns  his  eyes  away 
from  the  Dissenters.  The  fateful  battle  of  Culloden  is  adequately  de- 
scribed, and  the  savage  blood-thirstiness  with  which  the  ruthless  victor 
triumphed  over  a brave  but  defeated  enemy  is  condemned  in  a passage  of 
great  vigour.  Nor  is  the  inhumanity  which  characterised  the  vengeance  of 
the  Government  allowed  to  pass  uncensured.  The  movement  of  pity  which 
stirred  the  nation,  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had  gone  too  far  in  condemn- 
ing to  the  scaffold  poor,  ignorant  Highlanders,  who  could  not  understand 
the  language  in  which  their  trials  were  conducted,  and  who,  at  the  worst, 
had  only  followed  the  leaders  whom  their  clan  system  bound  them  to  obey. 
With  the  last  victim  of  the  ’45,  Lord  Lovat,  there  could  be  no  sympathy  ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Craik  will  carry  all  readers  with  him  in  the  judgment 
he  passes  upon  this  accomplished  villain,  and  on  the  double-dyed  traitor, 
Murray  of  Broughton,  whose  evidence  brought  him  to  the  block. 

Moderatism  again  comes  in  for  the  eulogy  of  the  historian  in  the  chapter 
on  Parties  in  Scotland  after  the  Kebellion.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
lamentations  which  have  been  so  abundantly  indulged  in  over  the  General 
Assembly’s  treatment  of  Erskine  and  his  followers,  are  uncalled  for  and 
misplaced,  and  that  the  Church  was  justified  in  casting  out  those  who  set 
her  authority  at  defiance.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Henry  is  compelled  to 
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acknowledge,  despite  his  own  advice  to  ignore  Dissent,  that  the  Dissenters 
became  a powerful  and  an  important  element  in  Scottish  life,  although  it  is 
not  until  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  work  that  he  seems  to  realise  the  extent 
of  the  influence  over  the  masses  which  the  Dissenting  ministers  were  able 
to  command  and  exercise.  With  engaging  frankness  and  evident  sympathy. 
Sir  Henry  admits  to  the  full  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  Moderate  leaders, 
and  he  courageously  maintains  that  it  was  this  very  laxity  in  dogma  and 
conduct  that  relieved  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  oppressive  gloom 
of  existence,  and  made  life  worth  living.  We  are  only  too  willing  to  be 
convinced  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  the  dark  picture  of  the  social 
state  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  which  has  been  drawn  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Graham  in  a recent  important  work,  is  overdone.  As  in  art  every 
detail  in  a picture  may  be  correct,  and  yet  the  picture  itself  may  give  a false 
impression,  so  in  literature  there  may  be  ample  authority  for  every  statement 
an  author  makes,  while  the  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  exaggerated  and  even 
erroneous.  There  must  have  been  a side  of  life  far  removed  from  the 
squalid  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  are  so  obtrusive  in  Mr.  Graham’s 
pages,  when  the  clergy,  both  Moderate  and  High-Flyer,  could  carouse 
with  their  neighbours,  and  when  theatricals  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Moderate  leaders  of  the  General  Assembly.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  as 
Sir  Henry  Craik  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  first  volume  shows,  the 
Moderates  had  everything  their  own  way,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
imagine  that  this  was  an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  the  broadening  of  religious 
thought,  the  encouragement  of  all  intellectual  movements,  the  steady 
support  which  Moderatism  gave  to  law  and  order,  combined  with  the  firm 
assertion  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Church  upon  the  State,  were  all 
factors  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation  for  which  succeeding  generations  had 
good  cause  to  feel  thankful. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a valuable  chapter  on  the  social  and 
economic  changes  which  took  place  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  political  changes  are  prominent  subjects 
of  discussion.  It  affords  a delightful  respite  from  these  echoes  of  long- 
forgotten  controversies  when  our  author  sketches  for  us  the  legal  luminaries 
of  the  time,  and  describes  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh  into  which  there 
burst,  suddenly  and  unannounced,  the  meteor-like  genius  of  Robert  Burns. 
Still  better  is  the  chapter  on  the  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy,  in  which 
we  have  a perfect  gallery  of  portraits  of  eminent  Scotsmen  whose  abilities 
and  services  to  their  country  meet  with  adequate  and  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion. Returning  to  politics.  Sir  Henry  traces  the  development  of  Whiggism, 
pointing  out  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  party.  Like  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  Journey  to  the  Hebrides^  by  the  way,  is  warmly  praised  for  its 
power  and  insight,  he  gives  the  Whigs  scant  justice.  “They  mistook 
their  own  restlessness  and  ambition  for  missionary  zeal ; they  fancied  they 
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were  born  to  reform  the  world,  and  they  exaggerated  the  cleverness  of  their 
own  invective  because  they  saw  so  clearly  the  absurdity  of  much  that  they 
attacked.”  But  having  founded  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  their  organ,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  they  had  no  monopoly  of  literary  and  argumentative 
ability,  and  the  appearance  of  Blackwood  s Magazine  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  bitter  strife.  We  need  not  follow  our  author’s  luminous  narrative 
of  the  struggle,  in  which  hard  blows  are  not  spared,  but  the  dignity  of  the 
historian  is  never  forgotten.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  is 
treated  with  satisfactory  fulness  and  in  a judicial  spirit  which  even  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Henry’s  views  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge.  A 
remarkable  omission  is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  newspaper  press.  Within  Sir  Henry’s  period,  not  only 
had  the  Scotsman  become  a power  in  the  country,  but  the  Witness,  under 
the  editorship  of  Hugh  Miller,  had  effectively  supported  the  Non-Intrusion 
party  in  the  Church  ; and  perhaps  in  ignoring  the  influence  of  these  and 
other  newspapers  on  the  masses,  our  historian  is  as  much  mistaken  as  in 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Dissenting  ministry. 

Our  space  has  not  permitted  us  to  give  extracts  from  these  interesting 
volumes  which  would  have  shown  the  author’s  literary  style,  rising  in 
some  passages  to  eloquence,  and  throughout  clear  and  forcible.  His  sense 
of  proportion  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  materials 
is  exceedingly  good.  We  have  noted  a few  slips,  most  of  them  printer’s 
errors.  “ Ferguson  ” twice  occurs  for  “ Hutcheson,”  and  of  course  it  was  not 
from  Stirling  Castle,  but  from  Doune  Castle,  that  the  author  of  “ Douglas  ” 
escaped  in  1746. 

AVhoever  takes  up  the  tale  and  relates  the  history  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  will  find  in  this  work  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Scottish  Education  Department  an  admirable  example  to  follow,  while  to 
the  present  generation  of  readers  no  better  or  more  educative  book  could  be 
recommended. 


Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  and  Indian  Politics.  By  William  Miller, 
C.I.E.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Madras  Christian  College ; 
Member  of  the  Madras  Legislative  Council,  and  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Madras.  G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Madras  : James  Thin, 
Edinburgh,  1900.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  ii.  4-115.  Price  2s. 

In  the  heat  and  din  which  is  being  raised  as  to  the  utility  or  futility  of 
the  old-fashioned  classical  curriculum  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  lines 
on  which  the  education  of  India  is  conducted.  There  English  takes  the 
place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  classics  to  which  the  student  is  introduced 
are  the  great  masters  of  the  English  tongue.  Amongst  these,  of  course,  is 
Shakespeare  who  is  treated  not  merely  as  a dramatic  poet — too  often  the 
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only  one  of  his  many  sides  to  which  attention  is  given  in  our  schools  at 
home  —or  as  a peg  whereon  to  hang  historical  tags  and  references,  but  also 
as  a philosopher  and  an  interpreter  of  things  seen  and  unseen.  A specimen 
of  how  Shakespeare  can  thus  be  taught  is  contained  in  the  monograph  before 
us.  Second  to  none  among  the  great  teaching  institutions  of  India,  the 
Madras  Christian  College  has  long  been  fortunate  in  its  distinguished  head. 
Statesman  as  well  as  educationist,  no  man  is  more  competent  to  expound 
Shakespeare  to  his  keen-witted  students,  and,  with  his  rare  experience  of 
India  and  its  peoples,  to  show  how  the  philosophy  of  his  subject  bears  on 
their  own  special  circumstances  and  needs.  In  nearly  every  one  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  one  gathers  from  the  preface,  it  has  been  his  practice 
to  teacli  one  or  more  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  after  each  play  has  been 
studied  in  detail,  to  give  a short  course  of  conversational  lectures  upon  it 
with  the  object  of  bringing  its  artistic  construction  and  moral  significance 
clearly  into  view.  The  substance  of  such  lectures  on  Kmg  Lear  has  now 
been  put  by  Dr.  Miller  into  a form  suitable  for  publication  ; and  it  is'  well 
that  he  has  done  so.  Every  student  of  Shakespeare  will  thank  him  for  the 
light  which  he  throws  on  the  dark  places  of  that  remarkable  drama.  But 
the  little  volume  appeals  to  a far  wider  circle  than  this.  For  in  no  shape 
or  form  is  it  an  annotated  edition  of  a play.  It  is,  in  the  author’s  modest 
words,  an  attempt  to  make  the  wisdom  which  King  Lear  admittedly  con- 
tains available  for  practical  guidance  in  not  a few  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  individual  and  especially  social  life.  And  how  well  Dr.  Miller  has 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  will  be  obvious  even  to  the  man  who  is  uncertain 
whether  Shakespeare’s  true  name  was  Bacon  or  Donelly. 


Tales  of  Tennalirama.  By  Pandit  S.  M.  Natesa  Sastri,  B.A.  Pub- 

lished by  G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Esplanade,  Madras,  1900.  8vo, 
pp.  vi. -t-46.  Price  Is. 

About  A.D.  1520,  Rama  of  Tennali,  the  Joe  Miller  of  Southern  India, 
was  court  jester  to  Krishnadeva,  Rajah  of  Nijayanagara.  A Tamil  book, 
containing  nineteen  of  his  stories  has  been  translated,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  in  this  brochure.  The  translator  apologises  for  his  idiom,  which  will, 
undoubtedly,  to  a certain  extent  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  general  reader, 
and  even  for  the  folk-lorist  leave  something  to  be  desired.  This  latter  will 
also  notice  the  absence  of  the  two  vulgar  tales  which  make  the  collection 
incomplete.  The  booklet,  then,  is  not  in  the  best  form,  either  for  the  general 
reader  or  the  student. 

Many  of  the  tales  are  variants  of  ones  well  known  elsewhere,  and  are  of 
interest  to  the  collector  as  well  as  to  the  reader  for  amusement. 
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Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town-Clerks  of  Glass^ow.  Edited  by 
Kobert  Renwick,  Depute  Town-Clerk.  Vol.  XI.  George  Huche- 
son’s  Protocols,  1591-1600;  Henry  Gibsone’s  Protocols,  1598-1600. 
Glasgow:  Carson  & Nicol,  1900.  4to,  pp.  viii.  -p  224,  and  a 
folding  map. 

Mr.  Renwick,  after  long  and  loving  labour,  has  completed  the  eleventh 
and  last  volume  of  this  most  valuable  series  of  records.  It  extends  over 
the  last  seventy  years  of -the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  fifteen  of  these 
years  (1537-47,  1576-81)  are  represented  by  blanks,  the  records  that 
remain,  and  are  now  made  available  to  us,  are  of  exceeding  interest  and 
importance.  No  more  need  be  said  in  support  of  this  statement  than  this, 
that  the  prints  contain  3733  protocols,  and  that  the  number  of  names  of 
persons  connected  with  Glasgow  and  the  West  who  are  mentioned  in  them 
may  be  computed  as,  at  the  lowest,  about  twenty  thousand. 

The  present  volume  includes,  besides  all  the  usual  additional  matter 
relative  to  the  protocols  which  it  contains,  an  Index  of  subjects  to  the 
whole  series,  which  renders  the  series  to  the  general  archaeologist  and 
historian  what  the  several  Indices  of  Persons  and  Places  have  made  it  to 
the  genealogist  and  topographer.  The  volume  contains  also  an  exceedingly 
interesting  map  of  the  sixteenth  century  streets  and  tenements  around  the 
Cathedral. 

Mr.  Renwick  in  his  last  preface  informs  us  that  throughout  the  whole 
work  he  has  had  the  advantage,  in  points  of  difficulty,  of  consulting  with 
Mr.  George  Neilson.  The  map,  which  was  just  mentioned,  is,  like  the  map 
of  the  whole  city  which  occurs  in  Yol.  I.,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
McDonald,  the  Glasgow  City  Engineer.  In  connection  with  these  names,  and 
the  present  subject,  we  naturally  remember  the  name  of  Sir  James  Marwick, 
Glasgow’s  well-known  Town-Clerk;  and  we  wonder  if  Edinburgh  need  hang 
fire  any  longer  with  the  publication  of  its  Protocols.  Glasgow  is  probably 
unique  in  possessing  several  archaeologists  among  its  officials.  We  don’t 
insist  on  any  other  town  attempting  to  emulate  it  in  this  respect,  but 
with  outside  aid  something  might  be  done  in  most  towns. 


The  Stirling  Antiquary.  Reprinted  from  the  Stirling  Sentinel,  1893- 
1900.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Cook.  Yol.  II.  Printed  for  private 
circulation.  Stirling:  Cook  & AVylie,  1900,  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
viii.  + 303. 

Though  this  reprint  is  made  for  private  circulation,  the  articles  which  it 
contains  have  been,  as  its  title  imports,  already  given  to  the  public  in  the 
Stirling  Sentinel,  which  is  well  known  for  its  intelligence  on  historical  and 
archaeological  matters.  The  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  written 
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for  publication,  and  have  already  been  submitted,  as  it  were,  to  all  possible 
local  criticism,  enhances  its  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  any  adequate 
account  of  the  various  subjects  which  Mr.  Cook  deals  with.  We  must  be 
content  to  say  that  they  include,  on  the  one  hand,  many  critical  and  con- 
structive notices  in  family  history,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  narration  of 
a good  many  local  legends.  They  include,  also,  an  important  series  of 
articles  of  original  research  which  are  modestly  called  Notes  for  a New 
History  of  Stirling,”  and  there  is  also  some  plain  speaking  about  some 
recent  works  by  other  people,  which  are  found  to  be  neither  original  nor 
erudite.  They  include  articles  on  “ Stirling  in  Covenanting  Times,”  and 
“ Dunblane  in  Bishop  Leighton’s  Time,”  “ The  Fisher  Court  of  Stirling,” 
“ Queen  Mary’s  Nurse,”  “ Burgh  Seals,”  “ The  Craigengelt  Weight,”  &c. 

The  volume  is  in  general  character  a continuation  of  Volume  I.  which 
was  completed  in  1893.  The  contents  of  what  we  hope  may  some  day  be 
Volume  III.  have  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  Sentinel,  and  we  wish 
them  every  encouragement. 


The  Church  of  the  Parish  of  Alves.  By  Wm.  Cramond,  LL.D. 

Elgin:  Courant  and  Courier  Office,  1900.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  118. 

Price  Is. 

Dr.  Cramond  adds  here  another  volume  to  his  useful  series  of  North 
Country  Parish  Histories.  The  method  of  the  compilation  is  generally 
uniform  with  those  of  previous  numbers  of  the  series.  He  begins  with  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  parish  on  its  being  made  a benefice  of  the  Precentor 
of  Elgin  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Then  after  enumerating  the  successive 
precentors,  and  mentioning  a dispute  or  two  which  some  of  them  were 
engaged  in,  the  amount  of  the  teinds  of  the  parish  before  the  Reformation, 
&c.,  he  proceeds  to  a list  of  the  Reformation  Ministers,  with  what  informa- 
tion can  be  gleaned  from  the  Register  of  Ministers  and  their  stipends,  tlie 
books  of  Assignation  of  Stipends,  and  Dr.  Hew  Scott’s  Fasti,  he  then 
gives  a precis  of  the  Presbytery  Records  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  parish, 
and  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Kirk- Session  of  the  Parish  itself.  In 
the  latter  is  a copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  signed  by 
Mr.  William  Campbell,  the  Minister,  and  “ some  forty-two  ” others,  “ also 
the  names  of  151  other  parishioners  added  by  the  Clerk,  presumably,”  adds 
Dr.  Cramond,  “ the  names  of  those  who  could  not  append  their  signatures.” 
It  may  be  so,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  the  Clerk’s  expedient  to  save  time. 
The  book  closes  with  an  extract  from  this  Covenant,  and  with  the  names  of 
the  “ forty-two,”  and  extracts  from  the  “ Old  Statistical  Account,”  and 
Shaw’s  “ Moray.” 
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Die  Englische  Diplomatic  in  Deutschland  zur  Zeit  Edwards  VI.  und 
Mariens.  By  Yon  Arnold  Oskar  Meyer.  Breslau : M.  & H. 
Marcus,  1900. 

In  this  “ dissertation  ” Herr  Meyer  puts  before  us,  with  much  learning 
and  skill,  a careful  picture  of  diplomacy,  if  not  in  its  infancy,  at  all  events 
in  its  early  youth.  He  treats  of  the  diplomatic  representation  of  England 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  and  Queen  Mary.  Between  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  and  the  opening  of  that  of  the  next  of 
his  name,  in  the  long  line  of  English  monarchs,  some  three  and  a-half 
centuries  elapsed.  Even  the  most  superficial  reader  of  history  must  realise 
how  great  has  been  the  expansion  in  international  relations  during  that 
period,  and  how  sharp  is  the  contrast  furnished  by  a comparison  of  the 
diplomatic  machinery  of  those  days  with  the  highly  complex  and  developed 
system  of  to-day. 

The  first  part  of  Herr  Meyer’s  work  is  devoted  to  tracing  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  office  of  permanent  resident  ambassador,  superseding  the 
special  envoys  of  earlier  times.  When  means  of  travel  were  tedious  and 
uncomfortable,  and  when  trade  between  nations  was  small  in  volume,  perma- 
nent residents  at  foreign  Courts  were  undreamt  of.  Emissaries  despatched 
on  special  missions,  at  rare  intervals,  met  all  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
But  gradually  the  means  of  travel  improved  and  the  interests  of  peoples 
became  less  provincial,  more  cosmopolitan,  more  intermixed.  Permanent 
residents  became  a necessity. 

The  second  part  of  his  treatise  Herr  Meyer  gives  up  to  a personal 
account  of  the  ambassadors  and  diplomatic  agents  of  England  accredited  to 
Germany  during  the  two  reigns.  These  biographical  notes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  brief — necessarily  so.  But  they  are  of  much  interest.  It  may  be 
noted  that  for  his  materials  in  this  part  of  his  work  the  learned  author 
draws  largely  on  the  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  The 
ambassadors  who  are  the  subject  of  notice  are  Sir  Edward  Came,  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  Thomas  Thirby,  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  Sir  Richard  Morison, 
Nicholas  Wotton,  and  Sir  John  Mason.  The  agents  include  Christoph 
Mundt,  Johann  von  Niedbruck  (Bruno),  John  Dymock,  and  Kust  Pfenning 
(or  Lord  Pennink  in  plattdeutch,  or  “ Sir  Courtpenny  ” in  the  English  of 
Henry  YIII.). 
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Coins — continued. 
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